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IF EVOLUTION WERE A FACT? 


By JoHN M. Cooper, Pu.D. 


T is an odd situation. The in- 

formed, honest, and balanced 
» scientist insists that science is at 
| peace with religion. The informed, 
honest, and balanced theologian in- 
| sists that religion is at peace with 
' Science. Nevertheless, the battle of 
the pens goes on, to the edification 
of the general reading public, to 
the delight of the newspaper fra- 
ternity, and to the joy and consola- 
tion of the captains of the pulp and 
ink industries. 

And not all the battle is being 
waged by the uninformed, the dis- 
honest, and the unbalanced. Even 


| were we to bar from the fray the 
© nhescient but talkative legions who 


do not know or will not hear the 
| Other side, the charlatans and 
» Mountebanks who have edged and 
| Wriggled their way into the front 
’ lines, and the fools who rush in 
| Where the cautious hosts of faith 
| 4nd science both fear to tread, 
' €ven then a struggle less spectacu- 


lar and more dignified, a conflict 
less acute and more courteous, 
would in all human probability still 
be on. 

Between objective verified faith 
and objective verified science there 
is, of course, and can be no conflict. 
Truth cannot contradict truth. But 
at any given instant there are, hu- 
manly speaking, bound to be cer- 
tain misunderstandings between 
theologians and scientists, just as 
there are bound to be misunder- 
standings at any given time be- 
tween scientists and scientists, be- 
tween theologians and theologians. 

One reason,—there are many, of 
course,—for this perennial “con- 
flict” of scientist and theologian is 
the basic attitude which science 
does, may, and, under proper lim- 
itations, should take. If, for in- 
stance, I were to undertake a scien- 
tific investigation of spiritistic phe- 
nomena, of mediums and their con- 
trols, of apparitions and ghosts, I 
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should be quite within my scien- 
tific rights in endeavoring to ex- 
haust every possible means of ex- 
plaining the phenomena as due to 
purely natural law. I should, in 
fact, be more or less obligated to do 
so. I should not, in the case, be 
assuming beforehand that the phe- 
nomena have no element of the su- 
perhuman in them. I merely force 
myself to test out thoroughly the 
facts to see if they can be explained 
as due to natural causes. Such is 
the real task of science. Its job is 
to explain phenomena by ferreting 
out the natural laws underlying 
them. Were science to assume at 
the outset that any given set of 
phenomena were due to supranat- 
ural or suprahuman causes, it 
would hardly get very far in its 
work. The fundamental working 


hypothesis, or, to be more exact, 


the fundamental heuristic prin- 
ciple, that does, may, and should 
direct scientific research is that any 
given phenomenon is the effect of 
natural causes working in accord- 
ance with natural law. 

The rub with faith comes only 
when the heuristic principle is 
pressed too far. If science fails to 
explain a given fact or group of 
facts as due to natural law, it may 
and should stick at its task of un- 
raveling the tangle. It has no right 
to convert its working hypothesis 
into an assumption, much less into 
a conclusion of fact. It looked a 
few years ago as if science could 
not explain naturally the facts of 
mediumship. A suprahuman ex- 
planation of some at least of the 
facts seemed necessary. Further 
study on the part of science and 
invaluable assistance from the pro- 
fessional magicians—perhaps the 
only group really qualified to evalu- 
ate and study the question scien- 
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tifically—now seem to incline the 
balance towards a purely natural 
explanation. 

The origin of life is another such 
question. Pasteur’s experiments 
destroyed the last shred of existing 
evidence for spontaneous genera- 


-tion of life from non-life. They did 


not, of course, prove that life cannot 
originate from non-life. Perhaps 
we shall never scientifically prove 
this negative. To assume that life 
can develop from non-life is, in the 
present state of the evidence, not 
scientific. Nevertheless, science is 
perfectly justified, indeed by its 
principles obligated, to continue its 
laboratory researches on the possi- 
bility of actually producing life 
from non-life. It needs to have and 
should have no preconceived notion 
on the origin of life. It probably 
has no right to make any assump- 
tion or commitment whatever on 
the question. But on its legitimate 
heuristic principle of natural causa- 
tion it may and should keep up its 
researches of trying, if possible, to 
bridge the chasm between living 
and non-living matter. No one can 
quarrel with science on such a pro- 
cedure. We should, instead, quar- 
rel with it for following any other. 
It is merely playing true to its 
trust. We might and should object, 
if science were, in the present state 
of the evidence, to assume or to 
aver that life does and can develop 
from non-life, that spontaneous 
generation does or did occur. This 
would be pressing the heuristic 
principle too far. It would be un- 
scientifically converting a heuristic 
principle into a conclusion or doc- 
trine. 

In as much as at any given time 
there will be a strong impulse and 
temptation to make such conver- 
sions, to assert as a conclusion 
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what is in reality only a heuristic fringe of the question. Our eth- 
device, we can at any given time nological studies of uncivilized peo- 
expect a certain “conflict” between ples have shown conclusively that 
faith and scientists, or, to be more even the lowest peoples in the cul- 
accurate, between faith and a frac- tural scale have the same rational 
tion of the scientific left wing. mentality as have the peoples of the 
We seem to be in the midst of great contemporary civilizations. 
such a conflict in the matter of The savage child, taken young 
human evolution. Let us take up enough and put to school with the 
the evolution of the human mind children of civilized peoples, holds 
first. We shall take up bodily evo- his own in essentials at least with 
lution later. them. The data on this point are 
We are here using the term abundant and _ incontrovertible. 
“mental evolution” in its most lim- There is, moreover, in the present 
ited sense to mean the evolution of state of the evidence, at least an 
the human mind. We are not even chance that the savage has an 
speaking of the evolution of the average native intelligence quite 
human soul, which we know by the equal of our own. The few 
faith—a faith in turn well estab- psychological tests so far given do 
lished on historical evidence—is indeed show to the advantage of 
endowed not only with mind or the the civilized, but it is highly doubt- 
power of rational thought, but also ful whether the crude statistical 
with freedom of will and with im- differences shown by the tests, as 
mortality. Whether a being capable in Garth’s study of Southwestern 
of rational thought is necessarily Indians, for instance, are due to 
endowed with freedom of will and differences in native mental caliber 
immortality, or whether freedom of or to differences in culture and edu- 
will and immortality are gifts su- cational opportunity. 
peradded by God to mankind’s en- So far as the animal is concerned, 
dowment of rational thought, is a the elaborate experiments carried 
question which would carry us far out in the laboratories of America 
afield. Moreover, science is not to- and Europe have thus far given no 
day very busily occupied with the clear evidence of true reasoning 
question of the evolution of human power among our furred and feath- 
free will, and still less with the ered brethren of the fields and for- 
question of immortality. Its atten- ests, and even the very interesting 
tion is centering more about hu- German studies of the Teneriffe 
man intelligence and its history. chimpanzees are very far from 
And here we have a very interesting convincing evidence of anthropoid 
situation. rational thought. Fifty years ago, 
It is usually assumed, almost in the heyday of the “anecdotal” 
taken for granted, that the human period of animal psychology, attrib- 
mind has developed from the sub- uting rational powers to the an- 
human or “animal” mind. But the imal was a much less hazardous 
curious thing is that almost no at- venture than it is to-day. This 
tempt has been made since the days span of the bridge that was being 
of Romanes and Mivart to come to constructed from the human mind 
strips with the real problem in- to the animal mind has pretty well 
volved. Much has been done on the collapsed. How far it can or may 
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be rebuilt in the future remains to 
be seen. 

At the surface level, then, the 
mental chasm between man and 
brute still yawns unbridged. Deeper 
down, the chasm seemingly gapes 
still wider, and little or no attempt 
has been made to span it. Deeper 
down lies the great chasm between 
image and concept. It is usually 
assumed that the concept is the evo- 
lutionary child or grandchild of the 
mental image. Not introspection 
alone, but a growing mass of ob- 
jective experimental evidence from 
the American and German psycho- 
logical laboratories, seem to make it 
reasonably clear that _ rational 
thought and mental imagery are 
psychic phenomena quite distinct 
from each other and of entirely dif- 
ferent orders. We have to-day no 


even plausible theory of how the 


concept, the real basis of rational 
thought, could have developed out 
of the image. In fact, we have 
practically no theory at all, plaus- 
ible or not plausible. The advocates 
of human mental evolution have 
simplified their task by neglecting 
to grapple with the central prob- 
lem involved. They are drawing 
a far-reaching conclusion by leav- 
ing out of account the most impor- 
tant pertinent facts. 

Science, by its own heuristic 
principle, is quite within its rights 
in searching Jerusalem with lamps 
for evidence to bridge the human 
and animal minds. It may and 
should dig out, assay, and weigh 
every fact that may go to prove or 
disprove human mental evolution. 
This is one of its myriad giant 
tasks, which some day may be com- 
pleted. Whether our sympathies 
be with religion or science, or, as 
they should be, with both, we 
should welcome whole-heartedly 
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every new fact that has a bearing 
on the problem. But in the pres- 
ent very fragmentary and very im- 
perfectly analyzed state of the ev- 
idence, it seems to the writer at 
least that assuming human mental 
evolution either as a doctrine of 
fact or as a probable hypothesis is 
a fairly clear case of converting a 
heuristic principle into a scientific 
conclusion. “We shall know when 
we find out.” Meanwhile, more of 
scientific digging and less of scien- 
tific concluding appear to be in 
order, so far as mental evolution is 
concerned. 

Turning to bodily evolution, we 
enter another land, not perhaps the 
land of infallible certainties, but at 
least the land of many hard facts. 
To wave aside the hypothesis of 
human bodily evolution as a mere 
guess is to-day tantamount to con- 
fessing unfamiliarity with the com- 
plex facts or to confessing inability 
to judge the force of accumulating, 
complicated, and convergent ev- 
idence. When this evidence and 
these facts are thus cavalierly 
treated, the scientist has a right 
to object. In the nature of the 
case, we cannot expect absolute 
demonstration of either the truth or 
falsehood of human bodily evolu- 
tion. But it is certainly neither a 
sheer guess nor a demonstrated 
theory. What degree of possibility, 
plausibility, or probability,—slight, 
moderate, or high,—the hypothesis 
is to be given must naturally de- 
pend on the investigator’s habitual 
mental temperament, — impulsive, 
cautious, or over-cautious,—upon 
his acquaintance with the concrete 
data, and upon his ability to evalu- 
ate accurately and sanely the force 
of accumulating and convergent ev- 
idence. 

The Mauer jawbone with its per- 
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fectly human dentition and its an- 
thropoid .chinlessness, the Broken 
Hill skull with its human dentition 
and its strangely animal-like face 
and retreating forehead, the Pilt- 
down remains, the lower jawbone 
in particular, so human in many 
respects, so anthropoid in others, 
that the best living experts cannot 
agree whether it belonged to a hu- 
man being or to an anthropoid,— 
these and other skeletal remains 
may not be and are not conclusive 
evidence of human bodily descent. 
But they do show conclusively that 
at some period or periods in the 
past some human beings possessed 
some striking anthropoid bodily 
traits or that some anthropoids 
possessed some striking human 
bodily traits. We have no “miss- 
ing” links. We have no scientific 


complete spanning of the chasm. 


But the chasm is certainly not as 
wide as it was fifty years ago. 

From the side of faith, the Cath- 
olic can possess his soul in peace, 
ready for either fortune. There is 
no definition of faith in the matter, 
and all representative Catholic the- 
ologians who treat of the question 
of the bodily origin of man are 
agreed that essential faith is not in- 
volved in the controversy. If the 
hypothesis becomes scientifically 
established, we shall have no more 
difficulty in interpreting the fash- 
ioning of man’s body from living 
instead of lifeless clay than in inter- 
preting the “days” of creation as 
“periods.” So far as the doctrine 
of original sin is concerned, this 
would be amply safeguarded by 
the legitimate assumption, against 
which there is no iota of scientific 
evidence, that the human race is 
descended from a single pair rather 
than from a group. 

Meanwhile, may not all of us 
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sympathetically and honestly wel- 
come any and every new fact that 
can help to prove or disprove once 
for all the hypothesis of human 
bodily origin, to clear up this 
blessed controversy so we can turn 
our attention to matters of religion 
and science that have vastly more 
intimate and important bearings 
on human welfare, and on the tri- 
umph of charity and justice among 
men? 

To go a step farther, may we in 
turn, from the side of religion, 
make a fair use of our own heuris- 
tic device? To repeat: a heuristic 
principle is not an assumption of 
truth. It is in no sense a commit- 
ment. It is only a device to test 
out other facts. Positing, then, as 
a heuristic principle human bodily 
evolution, let us see how this would 
lock into the truths of faith. To 
delimit our field, let us see how it 
would lock into one central Cath- 
olic ideal, the ideal of unselfish 
neighborly love. Human bodily 
evolution is sometimes supposed to 
lend force to the ethics of selfish 
egoism and individualism. But 
does it? May it not equally be en- 
listed in the service of unselfish al- 
truism? 

The cardinal ideal of Christianity 
is unselfish love of God and neigh- 
bor. A cardinal tenet of Christian- 
ity is that grace builds upon and 
perfects nature. 

So far as humanity’s natural im- 
pulses are concerned, we are pre- 
dominantly selfish, self-centered, 
and egoistic. There is much for 
grace to correct, but not much for 
grace to build upon and perfect in 
most of our natural instinctive or 
innate makeup, not much except in © 
connection with the important and 
very extensive fields of love and 
parenthood, and both have had, on 
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the evolutionary hypothesis, a most 
interesting history and growth. 
First, therefore, a few words to 
make clear what we mean by love 
and parenthood, and then we shall 
rapidly sketch their evolutionary 
growth. 

By love we do not mean passion. 
The latter is physical, selfish, self- 
centered. The former is psychical, 
unselfish, other-centered. Love 
looks to the welfare of the one 
loved. It implies self-sacrifice. It 
is a strong force making for altru- 
ism. 

The parental impulses are equally 
other-centered and unselfish, per- 
haps even more so. The point need 
not be labored. They can, of course, 
be analyzed farther back into self- 
regarding elements, but this is 
merely to say they are in so far 
akin to all love, human and divine, 


in an eternal paradox of self-re- 
garding and other-self-regarding. 


The parental impulses are in 
their original biological purpose 
concerned only with the care and 
protection of one’s own children. 
But it is certainly the same parental 
instinct that by extension impels us 
to care for and protect children not 
our own, and in all probability it is 
the same force that commonly in- 
clines us to succor those who are 
akin to the child in its helplessness, 
the needy, the helpless, the suffer- 
ing aged person or adult, the same 
force that commonly stirs up within 
us the feeling of moral indignation 
at injustice or cruelty to the de- 
fenseless, be they young or old. In 
a word, love and, more particularly, 
the parental impulses are, so far 
as we can see, the greatest natural 
forces, perhaps the only significant 
natural forces, in the human psyche 
that take us out of our instinctive 
self-centeredness and egoism and 
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urge us towards unselfishness and 
altruism. On these forces does 
grace build, and these does it trans- 
mute into supernatural love of 
neighbor. 

On the evolutionary hypothesis, 
love and the parental impulses have 
a long history. Not all the details 
can be worked out, but the broad 
lines of development can be traced 
with reasonable clearness. 

The parental impulses developed 
first, love afterwards. Beginning 
with simple one-sex reproduction 
in the lowest orders of the animal 
world, somewhat higher up in the 
scale reproduction becomes bisex- 
ual. The offspring, however, at this 
stage do not require parental care 
but are able to shift for themselves 
from the beginning. Higher up, the 
offspring become less self-depend- 
ent, more dependent upon the care 
of one or both parents. It is at this 
point that parental care and the pa- 
rental impulses first appear. 

Still higher up the biological 
ladder, with the mammals, for in- 
stance, and with the birds, the off- 
spring are generally so near help- 
lessness at birth or hatching and 
for so extensive a period afterwards 
that the parental impulses become 
of the highest importance for the 
continuance of the species; while 
with the rise of the need of pro- 
longed care by both parents, as 
commonly among the birds, we en- 
counter a force which not only al- 
tracts male and female for their 
mating, but which has distinct ru- 
dimentary elements of constancy 
and mutual devotion and which 
later, among the human species, 
blossoms into full-blown love. Love 
is thus an evolutionary outgrowth 
of biparental care of offspring, and 
its common characteristics of con- 
stancy and mutual devotion are 
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correlated closely to the need of 
prolonged care of offspring and 
mutual help of parent to parent in 
their common task. The origin and 
yehicle of both love and the pa- 
rental impulses is primarily the 
physical side and needs of living 
beings. 

Positing, then, human bodily evo- 
lution as a heuristic principle, may 
we interpret organic evolution itself 
as a measure of Divine Providence 
guiding through natural causes and 
natural law the development of 
higher life from lower till, in the 
fullness of time, those natural al- 
truistic forces were developed to 
such a degree that supernatural al- 
truistic love could be built by grace 
on a fair natural foundation? 
Would this, then, be the ultimate 
meaning of organic evolution? 
Would we be justified in looking 
upon it as an age-long process 
guided by the love and wisdom of 
the Author of all life, to prepare 
for the birth of humankind and the 
coming of unselfish love through 
grace among men? Looked at in 
this light, human bodily evolution 
would be only one step in the mag- 
nificent design of God, the Father 
and Educator of His human chil- 
dren, directing through the mighty 
sweep of the pre-human ages the 
course of organic evolution, that 
out of it should develop as its 
chiefest result the innate natural 
unselfish human trends on which 
He would build by grace the higher 
acquired supernatural unselfish 
trends that are the very purpose of 
revealed religion, the very heart of 
the Catholic ideal of life. 

The majestic sweep of organic 
evolution would in this case take 
on a new and religious meaning. 
The wisdom and goodness of God 
in the order of nature would lock 
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into and illuminate His goodness 
and wisdom in the order of grace. 
Evolution would be the remote 
preparation for the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

This is all hypothesis, of course, 
even speculation or dream, if you 
will. But out of speculation and 
dream sometimes comes _ truth. 
Speculation within bounds is, at its 
worst, recreation, and. the reader 
may dismiss the foregoing heuristic 
interpretation as the stuff that 
dreams are made of. But if there 
be a core of truth and reality in 
the dream, will not science then 
have made religion in so far its 
debtor? 

Science has in the last century 
done more than one good turn for 
religion. On the side of religious 
conduct and action, science has 
been a handmaid of religion as phi- 
losophy was before her. Through 
a host of great discoveries science 
has put in the hands of religion 
many a tool for the latter’s own 
work. Witness, to give only one 
small instance, how the labors of a 
Pasteur have helped to multiply 
religion’s effectiveness and power 
for good in carrying out Our Lord’s 
wish: “I was sick and ye visited 
Me.” 

On the side of religious faith, 
science has not, it is true, added 
to the sum of essential religious 
truth, nor should we expect it to 
do so. But it has in many respects 
helped religion substantially by its 
epochal discoveries in natural phe- 
nomena and laws. Again, to give 
only one illustration, our fathers of 
a few centuries ago looked up at a 
starry firmament which to them 
was hedged about by narrow space 
limits that shut them in like a tent 
cover. To-day we look up at night 
into depths that, to be measured at 
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all, are measured by the speed of 
light traveling at 186,000 miles a 
second. Our forefathers measured 
the skies, if they measured them at 
all, in rods and miles. We must 
measure in light years. And if the 
newer theory be finally demon- 
strated that the spiral nebulae are 
incredibly distant galaxies, even the 
light year, our present unit of meas- 
urement of the skies, will fail. All 


this has not added, it is true, to our 
philosophical concept of the wis- 
dom and majesty of God, but has it 
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not made it easier to feel the 
grandeur and glory of Him Who 
laid the foundations of such a uni- 
verse and Who holds it in the hol- 
low of His hand? 

If our heuristic device should 
prove to be a fact, if the hypothesis 
of human bodily evolution should 
turn out to be established reality, 
might it not help us in like man- 
ner to feel and realize the good- 
ness and love and wisdom of the 
Divine Educator and Father of 
mankind? 





STORMY SEAS AND STORMY WOMEN. 


By HuGu ALLEN. 


I’ve seen your stormy seas and stormy women, 
And I rather pity lovers more than seamen. 


E ragged north coast of Brit- 

tany is scalloped into innu- 
merable bays and little capes, with 
small islands jutting up here and 
there near the shore like defensive 
outposts. The shore line of the 
wedge-like piece of land lying be- 
tween the Bay of Douarnenez on the 
north and the Bay of Audierne on 
the south, is marked by wilder as- 
perities and a more sublime desola- 
tion than that of any other part of 
France. From the Pointe du Raz 
nearly to Douarnenez, the rocks 
are so precipitous as to form an al- 
most impassable barrier between 
land and sea. Just overnight from 
Paris, here where the final marches 
of the land rush out to reach the 
ocean and narrow strips of the 
ocean have cut deep, rough valleys 
through the granite bulwarks of 
the coast, civilization, with its me- 
chanical noise and its dizzy speed 
and most of its creature comforts, 
has been slow to penetrate. This 
is the country of the Bigoudens, de- 
scendants of a strange race that an- 
tedates the Celts in the land of 
Armor and Argoat, the sea and the 
mountain. 

The people who spend their lives 
in these straggling little coast 
towns, forever under the menace of 
a cruel sea that is perpetually rob- 
bing them of their loved ones, are 
folk quite apart from the rest of 
the world, dreamers living in a ro- 
mantic past. Upchanged by the 
electric surge of modernity about 
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them, they cling to their own tradi- 
tions, and every stone in their be- 
loved countryside is invested by 
them with poetic and heroic asso- 
ciations. Their environment, their 
amazing speech, their sea-soaked 
religion, their dark and somber 
legends, arrest the attention and 
inspire the sympathy of the most 
casual visitor. 

Along those barren cliffs, you can 
walk for hours without hearing a 
sound save the melancholy cries of 
the sea birds and the crash of the 
waves breaking steadily upon the 
rocks below. Here and there rises 
the austere bulk of some ancient 
church, giving the effect of a me- 
dieval stronghold. Many of these 
edifices have passed through the 
hands of the restorer and emerged 
hybrids. Silhouetted against the 
skyline, perhaps, you will see the 
dark figures of some fisherman’s 
widow and his orphans kneeling 
suppliant at some wayside calvaire. 
Catholicism is a particularly pre- 
cious thing to a people whose hap- 
piness is a constant prey to Chan- 
nel storms and Biscayan gales. In 
many of the churches, day and 
night, there stands a bier, waiting 
for the sea to take its toll, and 
hovering in the gloom are the 
kneeling figures of women, burning 
candles, watching, praying, waiting 
with tense saces to see which of 
their loved ones will be stretched 
across its sable draperies next. 

The harvest of the sea is the main 
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support of Brittany. The small 
boats rake the waters along the 
coast for sardines, the larger ones 
go after bigger fish on the banks off 
Newfoundland, and even as far as 
Iceland. Three-fourths of the sail- 
ors in the French Navy are Bretons 
who have earned their living at this 
dangerous business. The toil of the 
sea is the very reason for being of 
every man, woman, and child in 
that bleak littoral between the Bay 
of Audierne and the Bay of Dou- 
arnenez, for the piscatorial plunder 
of the deep must pass through va- 
rious processes of cleaning and 
drying before it is ready for market, 
and in these, women and children 
have their appointed tasks. 
Sardines are conservative crea- 
tures and invariably take the same 
route in their migrations year after 
year. In March and April they are 
caught along the coasts of the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean; 
they pass through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, visiting the coasts of 
Spain and Portugal. In May they 
arrive in French waters. In June 
the dwellers in the Morbihan cast 
forth their nets, and Concarneau, 
too, catches the succulent little fish 
in abundance. In August they at- 
tain the Bay of Douarnenez, and it 
is here that the largest shoals are 
to be found. Such as escape the 
vigilance of the patient Bigoudens 
drift off to the Ile de Batz in Sep- 
tember and so on to the shores of 
England and Scotland. The gray, 
malodorous town of Douarnenez is, 
therefore, the headquarters of the 
sardine fisheries, and all of the ten 
thousand odd inhabitants give their 
working hours in one way or an- 
other to this flourishing industry. 
It is in August, then, that one 
should visit Douarnenez. When the 
waters of the Bay, cornflower blue 
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in color, are crowded with little 
brown double-winged boats racing 
in as though for a wager, the spec- 
tacle is worth going far to behold. 
All Douarnenez is agog when the 
fishing fleet comes home. You can 
do no better than follow the furious 
clatter of flying sabots through the 
steep, tortuous, badly-paved streets 
to the quay. 

The doors of the huddled, white- 
faced houses you will pass are al- 
ways open in the daytime and never 
locked at night. Glance in one as 
you pass by, and what you see will 
be repeated with few variations all 
the way down the street—a vista of 
glistening metal, polished oak, blue 
and white china, and a redly burn- 
ing fire. There will be a small 
window or two, framed with ging- 
ham curtains, a couple of tables, a 
few rush-bottomed chairs, two 
great beds, and the family chest. 
The chest is sometimes an elabo- 
rate, carved affair, and always con- 
tains whatever the family may be 
able to boast of in the way of féte 
costumes, a supply of bread, and 
the Sunday shoes, if any. The beds 
are nothing but closets, really, just 
big enough to crawl into by step- 
ping on the chest. Once inside, you 
slide the wooden panels together 
and suffocate until morning. The 
main feature of the dwelling, how- 
ever, is always a huge fireplace, set 
straight ahead from the doorway 
and festooned with a bewildering 
array of pots and cranes. On the 
mantel there may be plates in the 
native ware of Quimper, the statue 
of some favorite saint, and a few 
books of devotion. To all Bretons 
the hearth has a very touching and 
solemn significance. There it is 
that the spirits of the dear de- 
parted, les revenants, are wont to 
foregather. More than once I have 
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seen the granite face of some old 
yixen grow soft as she removed 
from the dying embers the little 
three-legged stool on which her 
principal cooking vessel rests when 
preparations for a meal are in 
progress, before retiring for the 
night. It has to be cooled off, you 
see, since, for all you know, her 
great-great-grandfather might want 
to sit on that very stool in his silent 
vigil over the household before the 
dawn, and it would never do to 
give the good old gentleman too 
warm a reception! If you were to 
enter the poorest of these cottages, 
you would be received with stately, 
old-world courtesy and thanked for 
honoring the humble dwelling with 
your presence. The best in the 
house would be set before you. 
Maybe it would only be black bread 
and cider, but no duchess could bid 
you to her board with a more regal 
wave of the hand than that which 
summons you to partake of it. 

As you descend a hill, the haven 
toward which all these scurrying 
feet are hastening lies before you. 
It is the quay of a large bay with 
a breakwater, and already it is dark 
with the figures of women in short 
skirts, sabots, bright shawls, and 
white coifs, all gossiping and keep- 
ing their eyes peeled for a glimpse 
of their respective males. Hanging 
over the stone parapet are groups 
of young girls in coifs of filet lace, 
some playing with needlework, 
others munching their goiter, a 
crust of bread and a bit of choco- 
late, and all covertly watching to 
catch sight of their best beaux on 
the entrance of the fishing fleet. 
The people on the pier and the 
boats on the water form notes of 
luscious color. A couple of Amer- 
ican artists, all arms, legs, and 
shell-rimmed spectacles, are busily 
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transferring their impressions of 
the scene to canvas. Fishing boats 
are constantly entering by the dozen 
to range themselves in orderly rows 
along the quay. Men are squirming 
amidst the sails and cordage; others 
are swaggering up the quay laden 
with round brown baskets filled 
with shining fish; others are taking 
the nets home to be dried. 

Big and bronzed, their hair tawny 
from exposure, their blue eyes 
dark with speculation and a tragic 
fatalism, their nondescript working 
clothes faded by the salt air into 
rich shades of gold orange and red, 
these toilers of the sea will amaze 
you with their nobility of feature 
and fine bearing. Natural-born 


leaders, they have nothing to com- 
mand but a few old worm-eaten, 
unseaworthy fishing boats, yet they 
hold themselves as proudly as 


kings. 

I have spent a day out in one of 
these flimsy boats, watching the 
fishermen at their labors and lis- 
tening to their stories, some droll 
and some horrible, of the sea and 
its ways. The moral of these tales 
seemed to be that Death never 
really got you until you were dead 
anyway. The adventures of Jonah 
seemed trifling, indeed, compared 
to some of the hairbreadth escapes 
I heard recounted. Each sardine- 
boat is manned by from four to six 
sturdy Bretons; each man, in turn, 
is supplied with a number of nets, 
the meshes of which vary in fine- 
ness. The intestines of a certain 
kind of fish furnish the bait. The 
men adjust their nets strategically 
and throw this loathsome mixture 
in handfuls on the water—not a 
particularly enviable job. Pres- 
ently the water on either side of 
the smack is gray with sardines. 
Great excitement on the little ves- 
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sel. Much talk. Many gestures. 
But those fellows are experts in 
their line for all that. The nets are 
drawn, two men pulling horizon- 
tally through the water, while the 
others untangle the fish caught in 
the meshes of the nets. The catch 
is dumped into the bottom of the 
boat and sprinkled with salt. The 
sardines die in the air after a few 
seconds of exposure, squealing like 
mice as they do so. I trust this will 
not interfere with your taste for 
hors-d’ceuvres! Once the first haul 
in each shoal is made, the fisher- 
men, of course, are able to estimate 
the size of future spoil and regulate 
the meshes of their nets accord- 
ingly. So it goes, until the boat 
seems top-heavy with sardines and 
the skipper gives the sign to knock 
off and call it a day. 

Not until the last item of their 


cargo has been accounted for, do 
the stalwart fishermen deign to no- 
tice their womenfolk, or the young 
lads show interest in the primitive 
coquetry of the girls on the para- 


pet. Then there is much rough 
and ready badinage. The farther 
away from the quay the men wan- 
der, the greater their insignificance 
becomes. By the time they are up 
in the grande rue, they are like so 
many Samsons shorn of their locks, 
with their Delilahs sticking to the 
finish. Husbands and wives resume 
old quarrels, the women shrieking 
at the top of their voices and 
thumping their men with their 
fists, but the latter rarely hit back. 
They shuffle along uncertainly, as 
if every muscle in their bodies, so 
supple at sea, had become paralyzed 
the minute they set their tired feet 
on land. Finally, the weary men 
fly as by some preconcerted signal 
to the nearest café, where they will 
drink and drink until sometimes 
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their better halves come and route 
them homeward with blows and 
later route them seaward with 
blows, when the time comes for the 
boats to lift anchor again. For the 
forest of masts keeps ever on the go. 
When they are absent from the 
harbor, all the color and romance 
and life and gayety of the town 
seem to have vanished with them. 
There is left—the smell of sardines. 

Théodore Botrel, the Armorican 
bard, has created deathless pictures 
of the daily lives of these people in 
simple songs of singular charm. 
Botrel has worked upon the same 
lines in Brittany that Yeats and 
Synge, in a more circumscribed 
manner, have followed in Ireland. 
To this passionate Breton is largely 
due the conservation of the cos- 
tumes and customs of his native 
province and the inauguration of 
the popular fétes des fleurs d’ajonc. 
Unlike those tattered troubadours 
who wander from pardon to pardon 
singing the ancient gwerz of the 
Province, however, Botrel strikes a 
bold, modern note. He is preoc- 
cupied with the actual, intensely 
tragic Brittany ld-bas; he presents 
in stirring poetry fishermen in peril 
on the sea and young women wail- 
ing with taut nerves for news of 
their lovers far away at the Great 
Fishing. He tells us all about what 
the old people doze and dream over 
as they sit sedately by their hearths. 
Little children in sabots patter 
through his pages as naturally as 
they scamper over the pavé of the 
place. Brittany in bliss and in sor- 
row is truthfully mirrored in the 
work of Théodore Botrel. He knows 
her merest snicker and her merest 
sob. He has sung his way into the 
hearts of the people, captivating 
and capturing them utterly. Small 
wonder is it that he had to recite 
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for thousands of homesick soldiers 
during the war or that his poems 
are rapturously applauded even in 
the distant cafés of the capital. 

The great safety valve of the Bi- 
goudens, the time when they let off 
the most steam, is during the Par- 
don of the Sea, at La Palude. To 
observe them, all sporting their 
bravest costumes, as they troop in 
vast crowds over the pilgrim way 
through the woods of Plomarc’h, is 
to have an interesting psychical 
adventure. All the curious atavis- 
tic kinks that make a Breton dif- 
ferent from all other humans seem 
to rise to the surface, as they wan- 
der beneath those beeches, the 
same, you would swear, that shaded 
their druidic ancestors. 

Of old, old time, 


Ahés, also 


known as Dahut, used to come to 
this identical spot with the lovely 


maidens of Ker-Is, to wash her 
linen in the woodland pools. 
Sometimes, if you are a true Breton, 
you can still see her image in these 
pools and smell the bland aroma of 
her fragrant hair in the mosses on 
their banks. This hair, which she 
tossed in long, undulant waves, was 
sometimes the color of the sun, 
sometimes of the moon. I am afraid 
that Ahés was a vamp. She lived 
in a great palace with windows 
fhat sparkled like emeralds. Greedy 
for love, she preferred fishermen to 
all others, and was wont to lie in 
wait for them, beckoning them to 
her chamber. Hapless the matelots 
who obeyed the siren’s call. Her 
kiss was fatal. Once her arms were 
twined around them, they fell into 
a delicious slumber and never woke 
again. Ahés, goddess of the druids, 
and living personification of the sea, 
was loved, yet hated. Ahés is gone 
now, and so are the druids, but the 
sea remains, loved, yet hated. Some- 
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thing of the sea’s capriciousness, 
something of her alluring mystery 
and intangible charm, has been 
bred for untold generations into the 
character of these, her children. 

The ancient festival of Ahés and 
the feast of St. Anne, on which the 
Pardon of the Sea occurs, coincide. 
Instead of druidic incantations, you 
hear the beautiful prayers of the 
Rosary, but you do not have to be 
very clairvoyant to surmise what 
that other August celebration on 
these same heights, with its pzans 
in praise of the sea and elaborate 
pagan rites, must have been like. 
Observing the antics of these 
highly emotional beings, as their 
piety runs amuck at a pardon, one 
concludes it is just as well that the 
Church, in her immemorial wis- 
dom, has for long subtly sought to 
weld their faith more closely with 
the immense international deposit 
we all share, substituting, on occa- 
sion, pilgrimages to Lourdes in- 
stead of pardons and statues of the 
saints of the Missal in place of the 
obscure saints of the country, who 
date back almost to the menhirs, 
and at some of whom the good Bol- 
landists are constrained to look 
askance. 

The religious exercises over, the 
people rush to their merrymaking 
with brutal impetuosity, flinging 
themselves on mirth with ferocious 
zeal. They yell. They wave their 
arms. They indulge in horseplay 
of all kinds. They call each other 
cows and camels. They shout, 
“Name of a pipe!” They know no 
restraint. Still, anyone who knows 
the incredible hardships of their 
daily lives can scarcely fail to 
agree with Anatole Le Braz, a man 
who knows well all their whims, 
when he says: “As for myself, I 
have seen them at work in their 
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fishing-boats during stormy nights 
at sea, and when I remember that 
life of the damned which they lead, 
ever the prey of a toil whose in- 
gratitude has no equal, save their 
patience, |I am tempted rather to 
think that these short intervals, 
during ich God snatches them 
from hell, are but too short.’ 

The mpst extortionate beggars 
are everywhere. They have the 
privilege of exacting “the right of 
the poor” for this great day. The 
gendarmes cannot stop their cries, 
and well the ragged legion knows 
it. None hazards a guess whence 
they came. Presently, they will 
vanish with a considerable haul, to 
reappear at the next pardon with 
the same old wheeze. 

Another side issue of the Pardon 
of the Sea is a marriage mart. 
Should you go to La Palude, do 
not lean against the fence of the 


churchyard, as little innocence did, 


unless you are contemplating 
matrimony, for that is a vantage 
point sacred on this occasion to the 
fair daughters of the province who 
wish to find husbands in the restive 
crowd of sunburned seamen at the 
pardon. 

In a solemn line they stand 
against the fence, demurely wait- 
ing to be inspected by whatever 
young man whose fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love. There 
they are, all dressed up—and for 
some there will be no place to go. 
Their hair, all made nice and 
greasy for the event, is caught up 
tightly under a spotless white lace 
coif. These coifs, worn in all 
weathers by the women, are clev- 
erly adapted to climatic conditions. 
No gale out of Biscay could blow off 
the coif of a Bigouden woman. The 


Land of Pardons. By Anatole Ie 
London: Methuen & Co. P. 274. 
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Pont-Aven girls revel in coifs re- 
plete with fluttering ribbons and 
laces, secure in their tranquil val- 
leys. At the marriage mart these 
devout clients of St. Joseph have 
ransacked their family chests for 
everything likely to enhance their 
pulchritude or to distract attention 
from their lack of it. If there is 
jewelry, it is plastered on, regard- 
less. Small, beguiling aprons, cov- 
ered with rich embroidery, hang 
over heavy black skirts flaunting 
broad bands of velvet, each band 
advertising so many hundred 
francs of dowry. In those cumber- 
some garments, with multitudinous 
petticoats beneath, these girls will 
presently foot the gavotte for hours 
and hours with brusque young 
Bretons eager to relax in the dance 
from the eternal vigilance they 
must keep over their muscles while 
out on the sea in their little craft, 
where the least misstep, the merest 
sudden swerve of a careless body 
even, may precipitate them into the 
watery grave they dread so much. 

Hovering on the side lines, and 
strangely quiet now, are the wor- 
ried-looking mothers and_ the 
toothless old grandmothers, their 
eyes aching with anxiety as they 
listen to the comments that are 
freely passed about the waiting 
girls. The inspection, while it lasts, 
is very thorough, to say the least. 
Whatever else they are, these 
swains are not bashful. Up and 
down the line they strut, running 
their piercing blue eyes over the 
“stock.” It is a big moment for 
them. Each is looking for a woman 
with the constitution of a dray 
horse, a little money, if possible, 
and sufficient good looks to make 
falling in love easy and agreeable. 
Their observations on the good and 
bad points of the palpitant maidens 
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are very frank. They realize their 
momentary importance and enjoy 
it to the full, grasping, perhaps, 
that once they are married, they 
will never be able to get a word in 
edgewise. The government of the 
average Breton household is that of 
a more or less benevolent matri- 
archate. 

Granting that some of these ex- 
pectant damsels pass the Board of 
Censors at the pardon, the wed- 
ding later will be the scene of fur- 
ther spontaneous expressions of 
rustic gayety. Above all, there will 
be a dance, where guests, young 
and old, will clasp hands with the 
bride and groom and with one an- 
other, as if intent on playing ring- 
around-a-rosy. Any other miscel- 
laneous group of people of varying 
ages would look rather absurd in 
the process, but these Bretons do 
not. The Breton is the only per- 
son I know who can chase a pig 
without losing his self-respect, or 
count the teeth in a cow’s mouth 
and look dignified at the same time. 
This dance is a folk dance, druidic 
in origin, symbolic of connubial 
joy and tripped to the music of bag- 
pipes. It breathes the haunting, 
pervasive spirit of the past, a past 
that can never come again, though 
it never seems to be very far away 
in this land of ancient enchant- 
ment. 

After the dance comes the great 
clink of glasses and clatter of 
plates of the marriage feast. The 
fifth of the Seven Deadlies is the 
Breton’s favorite; though, God 
knows, he does not often have an 
opportunity to commit it. What 
splendid, extravagant toasts are 
proposed to the beaming bride, who 
looks, in the midst of her white 
draperies, like a cranberry in a pan 
of milk! White draperies—if she 
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has been very good, she may wear 
white; if she has been very bad, and 
rarely does this happen in stanch 
old Brittany, she will have to wear 
black. At Douarnenez I heard the 
story of a girl who had loved not 
wisely, but too well. When her wed- 
ding day came, however, she could 
not resist the poignant feminine 
temptation to be married in white, 
and so arrayed herself. She was 
covered with mud from head to 
foot, and the clothes were ripped 
off her back before she had gone a 
block, by watchful viragoes jealous 
of their conventions. It is hard to 
keep a secret in Brittany! 

It is perhaps on the Isle of Bré- 
hat that the psychology of these 
Breton women may be studied to 
the best advantage. This interest- 
ing little dab of the -world lies 
about five miles north of Paimpol 
and a couple of miles off the coast. 
In fair weather it may be reached 
in a sailboat from the tiny port of 
Ploubazlanec. There the air is so 
soft, the sea so blue, and the sun- 
light so mellow, that you would 
fancy yourself wafted in some 
magic way to a sequestered nook 
along the Mediterranean. This is 
the place that lured Pierre Loti. 

The island itself is “cradled and 
hung in clear tranquillity’—but 
oh, those women! Great, strapping 
creatures they are, with handsome 
faces and deft fingers. Besides at- 
tending to their ordinary household 
duties, they perform all the work 
of the small farms and gardens. No 
men are to be seen—the men are all 
away at the Great Fishing off the 
Newfoundland Banks. And how 
those women fight! Their leisure, 
it would seem, is mainly spent in 
bickering like furies over the vir- 
tues, real or supposititious, of their 
absent menfolk. He was no fool 
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who said, “Wise is the serpent and 
cunning the asp, but woman has 
the malice of both.” They reminded 
one of that other French posses- 
sion, the Island of Rapa in the 
South Seas, where the deadlier sex 
preponderates over the masculine 
gender in the proportion of twenty- 
five to one, where, indeed, a mere 
man does not even have to lift the 
food to his mouth unless he so in- 
clines, but has at his beck and call 
a retinue of doting damsels eager 
to obey his slightest wish. 

One was lost in a contemplation 
of how Petruchio would have set 
about taming this island full of 
shrews. That he would have had 
his work cut out for him leaps to 
the eyes. Well, I am no Petruchio. 
Like Brer Rabbit, I just “laid low 
and said nuthin’,” listening to them 
reveling in their “mad and head- 
strong humours,” deep in their 


quarrels, using epithets this great 
family magazine would not dare to 
print. 

Nothing but their religion keeps 
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these women from being absolutely 
grotesque. When death strikes 
some smashing blow in their midst, 
they are all, for a time, one in 
sympathy and understanding. Sor- 
row cracks their granitic hearts, 
leaving a pathway for One with 
Pierced Feet to enter with His 
strange peace; grief takes these 
poor human instruments with all 
their intrinsic imperfections and 
tunes them to heavenly pitch. If 
you were about when the news was 
read that some brave fellow had 
been lost off the Banks, you would 
see a nervous fluttering of big, red 
hands, a trembling of dry, parched 
lips, and eyes fixed and tortured in 
a tragic mask—but no tears. And 
presently, as she turned to resume 
her unending tasks, you would hear 
the wife, mother, or sweetheart say 
in a tone of noble resignation: “It 
is the will of the good God!” Stout, 
high hearts! 

After all, suffering, cheerfully 
borne, is the ultimate test of artist, 
lover, and saint. 








HERO’S BLOOD. 


By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER. 


E house was very still. A half- 
hour before, the door had 
closed behind the cook, old Bridget, 
who had left only in the hope of 
sending help to a _ neighborhood 
which, because of its nearness to 
the river, was thought to have been 
abandoned hours ago. The street 
was full of water now. Old Bridget 
had put on Uncle Henry’s rubber 
boots, and with a sinking heart 
Brenda had watched her turn the cor- 
ner, and had seen her glance back 
over her shoulder and hesitate, as if 
uncertain which way her duty lay. 
Now the street was deserted, like 
the houses opposite. Black and 


angry clouds brooded overhead, and 
occasionally a dull boom sounded 


in the distance, which meant, 
Brenda knew not what, but which 
vaguely frightened her. Bridget’s 
words came back to her vividly, 
and she saw the tears on the poor 
old woman’s cheeks. 

“But—if I can’t bring help, ye’ll 
be dyin’ like a rat in a trap, Miss 
Brenda darlin’; and yer uncle not 
livin’ the night through likely. He’s 
known nothin’ these long weeks, 
and if he come to his sinses ’tis no 
kind word he’d be throwin’ ye.” 

“I know,” answered Brenda so- 
berly, “but I can’t leave him. 
Sometimes I think he knows more 
than he'll let us guess; and he’s 
given me a home—” 

“A home!” snorted the old 
woman angrily. “A fine home he’s 
after givin’ ye—tormentin’ ye with 
his tongue the while to make ye 
pay for it! Leave some water be- 
side him and come with me. We'll 


find some one to come after yer 
uncle and fetch him up on the hills 
to me niece Annie’s. The water 
can’t rise that high, and—” 

“What's that?” interrupted 
Brenda sharply, as a sound like an 
explosion filled the air. 

“°*Tis some dam gone down most 
likely,” answered Bridget, trem- 
bling. “If we wait longer we'll not 
be gettin’ help at all. Get your 
cloak, Miss Brenda darlin’—” 

There had been more argument 
of the same nature, but Brenda had 
stood firm, and at last the old 
woman had departed, weeping, and 
vowing to send rescuers at once. 
Later a man ran through the street, 
splashing the water with his feet, 
and calling to some invisible per- 
son that the Centralville bridge was 
down, and the big dam threatened. 
Brenda had called to him franti- 
cally, but he had not heard. After 
that there was silence, and the girl 
gathered together what food she 
could lay hands on and carried it to 
her uncle’s room. She filled two 
pails with water and set them in a 
place of safety. Through it all the 
old man made no sign, though it 
seemed to Brenda that his eyes fol- 
lowed her, and once he made a 
strange sound in his throat, as if 
he tried to speak. 

Brenda straightened the bed- 
clothes and looked about, longing 
for more tasks to fill the time. 
Then she went, almost reluctantly, 
to the window, gazing into the fast 
descending twilight. The desola- 
tion that met her eyes made her 
shudder, for there was no sign of 
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the rescuers old Bridget had hoped 
to send. Possibly some calamity 
had befallen her before she had 
time to tell anybody of their plight. 

Brenda drew a quick breath. Oh, 
if her uncle would only speak! 
Even unkind words were better 
than none at such a time. But he 
lay quite still—as still as death it- 
self; only his eyes—surely there 
was intelligence in those eyes. 

The girl opened a window and, 
leaning out, looked far down the 
street in the direction of the city. 
Night was approaching, yet she saw 
no lights. She had not counted 
upon darkness, and there was but 
one candle in the house. A cry es- 
caped her at the thought, a cry of 
fear which seemed to echo far away 
beyond the hills that were hidden 
now by clouds. In terror she saw 
that the water had risen almost to 
the front door. If she had realized 


their danger sooner. ... Only a boat 
could reach them now, but, unless 
sent to rescue them, no one would 


think to search in this deserted 
street. A sort of panic possessed 
her for a moment. Old Bridget’s 
words came back: “To die—like a 
rat—in a trap—” How horrible! 

Then suddenly the girl straight- 
ened, as would a soldier hearing a 
command. She saw, not the waters 
of the angry river, not the desolate 
street and lowering heavens, but a 
sky of vivid beauty—waving palm 
trees—tropic sunshine, and heard a 
voice, calm, sweet and steady, whis- 
pering: “Whatever happens, little 
Brenda, never forget that you’re the 
daughter of a hero!” 

And she had almost forgotten! 
She would not forget again. Brenda 
closed the window, gave the old 
man upon the bed some nourish- 
ment, and, going back to her post, 
looked out in a sort of fascination 
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at the rising storm. Big drops were 
splashing against the pane, but the 
girl hardly noticed. She was try- 
ing desperately to forget the pres- 
ent—trying to visualize more 
clearly those few sweet years amid 
the tropics. She remembered em- 
barking with her mother in a big, 
white steamer, and landing at 
Colén where they were met by 
“Daddy,” who took them both into 
his arms and hugged them as if he 
would never let them go. 

After that her memory seemed 
to come in snatches. She remem- 
bered the bungalow at Ancén—the 
heat—and the men in white coats 
or khaki uniforms whom her father 
sometimes brought home to supper. 
She remembered evenings on the 
little porch, when soft breezes 
floated across the water, and she 
sat between Dad and Mother hold- 
ing a hand of each, and feeling 
dimly happy as the stars appeared, 
and sweet negro voices chanting 
their lullabies or love songs were 
wafted from the village far below. 

Those were the memories she 
loved to dwell upon; but there were 
other memories that hurt and 
haunted: such as the night she 
heard her father and mother talk- 
ing, long after her own blue eyes 
should have been closed in sleep. 
Mother had cried a little, then asked 
forgiveness for being cowardly; and 
she remembered her father’s deep 
voice saying: “I am a soldier, and 
this is battle—a deadlier battle than 
can be fought with shot and shell; 
but you’re a soldier’s wife, my dar- 
ling, and you'll be brave for my 
sake, and the sake of what this will 
mean to others in the years to come.” 

Brenda remembered, too, just 
how her father looked when he 
went away next morning. He 
smiled, but it wasn’t the jolly 
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smile with which he often left 
them. He held Brenda in his arms 
a long, long while, and kissed her 
many times; but it was Mother he 
kissed last, and Mother he turned to 
wave to as he strode down the hill. 
Brenda never saw her father 
again. She had recollections of 
dreary days—an anxious mother— 
and at last a visit from dear Jim 
Surcliffe, the young, the very young 
engineer whom Daddy often 
brought to supper—who called her 
“little sweetheart,” and gave her 
chocolates. But this time there 
were no chocolates, and though Jim 
Surcliffe smiled, it was a smile that 
brought a lump to Brenda’s throat 
after he went inside the bungalow 
with Mother and closed the door. 
Later, Mother told her that 


Daddy would not come back. She 
gathered dimly that Daddy was a 


hero—that he had died of some 
dreaded fever that others might be 
saved. There was something about 
letting himself be bitten by mosqui- 
toes. She did not understand it 
then, though she did later. 
Afterward they left the pretty 
bungalow and went to one not so 
pretty or convenient. Young as she 
was, Brenda gathered that they had 
not much money. She remembered 
Jim Surcliffe speaking indignantly 
about a pension—a pension which 
he had called “an outrage!” But 
later young Surcliffe had gone 
away, and they did not see him for 
a long, long time. Several years 
must have passed, for Brenda was 
eleven years old when she awoke 
one day in the hospital to find him 
at her side. She had looked about 
her dazedly, and asked, “Where’s 
Mother?” and Jim Surcliffe had told 
her that Mother had been very ill 
and could not come to her; that 
Brenda herself was ill, and, if she 
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would be very quiet, he would come 
to see her every day. 

And when Brenda was strong 
again, it was this same dear friend 
who told her that Mother had gone 
to Daddy; and it was he who took 
her to the boat and put her under the 
care of Mrs. Marchmont, who was go- 
ing back to the States and had prom- 
ised to look out for the little girl. 

The young engineer was very gay 
that morning. He brought candy 
for Brenda, and flowers, as if she 
were a real young lady. But when 
she begged piteously to stay with 
him, he answered: “By George! 
sweetheart, don’t I wish you could! 
But you must go to your uncle and 
get an education. Write to me every 
week, honey, and I'll write you; 
and when you're all educated, Ill 
come for you—if you still want me.” 

He moved away then as if to leave 
her, but at Brenda’s protesting cry 
he was at her side, and she felt his 
lips against her cheek. 

“Be brave,” he whispered, so 
softly that even Mrs. Marchmont 
could not hear. “Whatever hap- 
pens, never forget, little Brenda, 
that you’re the daughter of a hero.” 

So Brenda went to her uncle, but 
she never forgot the blue tropical 
sea, the waving palm trees, or the 
young engineer. Those first years 
he had written to her very faith- 
fully, and once, when Brenda was 
sixteen, business had brought him 
to the States, and he had spent two 
precious, never-to-be-forgotten Sun- 
days with her. Then his work had 
taken him to Russia, and his letters 
grew less frequent; but, as Brenda 
thought wisely, “One could not ex- 
pect him to remember always. Was 
he not a man?” 

This worldly knowledge was part 
of Brenda’s “education,” for the 
years with her uncle had not been 
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happy. He was a half-brother of 
her father’s, a semi-invalid, who 
plainly resented the charge of his 
young niece. Once, when Brenda 
spoke of her father as a hero, he 
had snorted angrily and replied 
that there were two opinions on 
that subject. It was well enough 
for a single man to kill himself for 
science, but as for leaving one’s 
children for some one else to bother 
with—he shrugged scornfully, and 
Brenda, fighting the shamed and 
angry tears, had left the room. 
Perhaps it was because of her un- 
happiness that her feeling for young 
Surcliffe remained so vivid. He 
seemed a very part of her father 
and mother, and the wonderful 
tropical fairyland, with its palms, 
and hibiscus, and flaming sunsets. 
So the years passed—years spent 
between the schoolroom and her 


uncle’s bedside, where she was or- 
dered to read the papers, write oc- 
casional letters, and make herself 


useful as she could. It was a life 
that shut out all young companion- 
ship save in school hours; a life 
that brought a shadow of fear to 
the blue eyes that had been such 
happy eyes when she had sat be- 
tween “Mother and Daddy” on the 
little porch at Ancén, and watched 
the tropic stars appear. 

Once out of high school, there was 
no talk of further education for 
Brenda, and she slipped into the 
position of attendant to her uncle. 
It was confining work, and as the 
months passed, her pretty cheeks 
lost their roundness; but when 
night came, tired though she was 
with the day’s monotony, she kept 
her childish promise of a weekly 
letter to Jim Surcliffe. She added 
a few words each day—always 
cheerful words, because if he knew 
she were unhappy, he would be too 
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sorry. It had sometimes seemed 
to Brenda that he was a long time 
coming for her, but now— 

With a start the girl turned from 
the window, realizing that she was 
exhausted and must get some sleep 
while her uncle did not need her. 
Loosening her dress she felt a sud- 
den thrill as her fingers touched 
the letter that had lain near her 
heart for a whole week. It was a 
long letter—the longest she had 
had for months—and it said that at 
last Jim Surcliffe’s way was clear— 
that he was coming home to the 
girl whom he had thought about 
and dreamed about for two long 
years. Something in the words had 
made her heart quicken and sing. 
He had not forgotten then, even 
when he seemed most silent. But 
now—she drew a_ shuddering 
breath as some floating object 
thudded against the house—if the 
water continued rising—and he 
should come—too late— 

It seemed a long, long time to 
Brenda before she slept. She was 
awakened rudely by slamming 
blinds and rushing waters. Rain 
beat wildly against the windows, 
and the house shook. Terrified, the 
girl lighted the precious candle. 
Her uncle was sleeping heavily, and 
a glance at the clock told her that 
it was only midnight. How could 
she live through the hours until 
daylight? Yet when dawn came at 
last, it brought fresh horrors. As 
Brenda glanced from out the win- 
dow, things floated by that made her 
cringe and shudder, and she cov- 
ered her eyes as if to blot them out. 
And still the old man lay immov- 
able and silent, while slowly, stead- 
ily, inexorably, the waters rose. 

“Brenda!” 

The girl wheeled quickly at her 
uncle’s voice. It was afternoon, 











and the day of terror had left its 
mark on her too white face. 

“Is the river rising?” asked the 
old man distinctly. 

“Yes,” Brenda hesitated, 
you must not be afraid. It—” 

“I am not afraid,” interrupted 
her uncle grimly; then after a mo- 
ment: “The help have vanished, I 
suppose, like frightened geese?” 

“Old Bridget stayed till the last 
minute, Uncle Henry, and left then 
only to try to send us help. But I am 
sure something has happened to her. 
She is old, and—and frightened, but 
she would not have forgotten.” 

Her uncle shrugged, turned away 
his head, and relapsed into silence. 
Brenda went back to the window. 
Though it was getting dark, she 
dared not light the candle; but it 
was a relief that the old man had 
spoken. It made the house less 
lonely to hear a voice. The rain 
still fell, and a gust of wind 
slammed back a blind so sharply 
that the girl quivered, and her uncle 
moved uneasily. 

“Why didn’t you get away?” he 
said. “Don’t you know that if this 
storm continues, you'll die—like a 
rat in a trap?” 

Brenda’s hands tightened their 
clasp on one another. Those dread- 
ful words! Need he remind her— 

“We can die but once,” she said 
unsteadily. 

A strangled laugh came from the 
bed. It was a weird sound in the 
ghostly twilight. 

“I did not know you were a phi- 
losopher,” said the old man quietly. 
“If our last moment comes, I trust 
you will not expect me to say my 
prayers.” 

His tone was more amiable than 
Brenda had ever heard it; but the 
words were repellent at such a 
time, and she refused to answer. 


“but 
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When her uncle spoke again, it was 
to ask for a light. 

“There is no electricity now,” 
said Brenda, “and we have only one 
candle. I thought we must save it.” 

“True; but if the river rises 
swiftly, we shall not need it to-mor- 
row. Is there water in the street?” 

“A—a little.” 

“How much?” 

“I—I really do not know.” This 
was true, because in the growing 
dusk she could not see where it had 
risen. 

There was a long silence after 
this. Brenda thought the old man 
asleep, but suddenly he spoke. The 
storm had increased in fury, and 
she went close to the bedside to 
hear the words. 

“Ts it too late for you to get away?” 

“Do you think I would leave 
you?” she cried indignantly. 

“But I shall die before morning,” 
he said calmly. “If the dam holds, 
you are safe enough, I think. I 
have seen floods before. But you 
were a fool not toleave me. I cannot 
sleep. If you would read to me—but 
I forgot. You will want the light 
afterlam gone. A dead man is grue- 
some company in the darkness.” 

His words made the girl tremble, 
but she said quietly: “I might tell 
you a story.” 

A faint smile twitched his lips. 
“Second childhood?” he suggested. 
“Well—go on. It will be better 
than listening to that infernal wa- 
ter. Tell me about the tropics if you 
can remember anything. I have 
always wanted to see the tropics.” 

He turned his head wearily, but 
his eyes were on Brenda’s face, still 
faintly visible despite the growing 
darkness. It was a beautiful face 
—a face that in repose was almost 
sad, but that brightened with her 
smile like a dark room suddenly il- 
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lumined, not by too garish lamp- 
light, but by myriad candles. It 
brightened now as she told of that 
much-loved time so far away. 

As the darkness deepened, she 
forgot that she was talking to the 
uncle whom she had never loved. 
He was only a poor old man to her 
now, helpless and weary, who, un- 
less the storm abated, would die, as 
old Bridget had predicted, “like a 
rat in a trap.” It was hard to talk 
when the awful fear clutched at her 
heart with every gust of wind, but 
perhaps it made her uncle happier. 
There were times when, at strange 
noises from without, her voice 
would almost fail, but she kept on 
steadily with the story of those 
years. She did not know how 
vividly she drew the picture of that 
parting on the little porch at Ancoén, 
when “Daddy” swung down the hill, 
waving good-byto“Mother.” She had 


forgotten for the time her uncle’s 

scornful words about her father. 
“He was so brave that it makes 

me proud just to remember him,” 


she said. “And Mother was brave 
as he. They were heroes, both of 
them, and I am their daughter. It 
is all wrong that I should be fright- 
ened—” 

“So you are frightened?” asked 
her uncle, not ungently. 

A sob rose in her throat at the 
unexpected sympathy in his voice. 
“It—it is hard to be brave,” she an- 
swered breathlessly, “when every- 
one about you is afraid.” 

“And when you were left alone,” 
continued the old man quickly, 
“and the house was empty, and the 
street deserted, you regretted, I 
suppose, you quixotic decision to 
stay with an old man who was half 
dead already?” 

He put the 
eagerly, and the girl replied: 


question almost 
“Oh, 
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no! There was nothing else for me 
to do—was there?” 

Her uncle did not answer. His 
eyes closed, and he lay so still that 
Brenda thought he had dropped 
asleep; but at last he said, almost 
as if speaking to himself: “Hero's 
blood! No, there was no other thing 
to do—for your father’s daughter. 
He died for his country—” 

He stopped, his eyes searing the 
darkness. Then for the first time 
in days he raised himself alertly. 
“Light the candle!” he commanded. 
“The river—” 

Brenda, holding the light aloft 
with trembling hands, followed her 
uncle’s gaze. Sliding beneath the 
door, slowly, stealthily, like a liv- 
ing serpent, crept a ribbon of black 
and angry water. 

Brenda never forgot the hours 
that followed. She sat on her 
uncle’s bed, clasping an unlighted 
candle, and listened to the story of 
his life. It was a story of shattered 
hopes and disillusion so graphically 
told that she forgot that creeping 
horror on the floor. And the old 
man, seeing that she had forgotten, 
talked bravely on, though his voice 
faltered with fatigue. Inwardly he 
was praying for strength to see her 
through this night of darkness, as 
if in those few hours he could atone 
for the dreary years that had been 
her portion. She had stood by him 
when all had failed—now he would 
stand by her! And with the first 
faint rays of a gray dawn they re- 
alized that the wind had gone, the 
rain had ceased, and the living 
stream upon the floor lay still. 


* * * 


Brenda was dreaming. It was a 
vivid dream because she heard dis- 
tinctly Jim Surcliffe’s steady voice, 
and she was happy—happier than 














she had been for years. Her blue 
eyes opened slowly, then closed 
again, as if to grasp the illusion 
that was already fading. And then, 
incredulously, she heard the voice 
again, and was conscious of a cool, 
sweet breeze upon her cheek. Then 
memory came back. She raised 
herself quietly from where she lay 
on the old lounge in her uncle’s 
bedroom, and stared about. The 
cool breeze came from an open win- 
dow, bright sunlight lay in golden 
splashes on the wet carpet, and— 
yes—Jim Surcliffe was standing by 
her uncle’s bed! 

Brenda sprang up, and at her cry 
of wonder the engineer was at her 
side, and she saw that he was in- 
deed no dream, but a man who was 
very wet and muddy, and whose 
eyes were haggard from loss of 
sleep, and fear, and strain. 

“Brenda!” he began  hoarsely. 
“Brenda!” Then, as if not to star- 
tle her, he checked himself, to say 
in his old familiar, gentle, steady 
voice: “Dear little sweetheart, I’ve 
come—at last.” 

Then something happened to 
Brenda. A great weight seemed 
lifted from her heart, and the tears 
she had longed to shed for years 
and years, crept up and fell in shin- 
ing drops over those too white 
cheeks. And at that Jim Surcliffe 
caught her in his arms, pressing his 
face to hers as it had been on that 
day so long ago when he had bade 
her to remember that she was “the 
daughter of a hero.” And he told 
her how he had started sooner than 
he’d dared to hope, how he had fol- 
lowed his letter by the next boat, 
that he had come straight to her, 
only to find his way barred by the 
cruel flood, how he had crept over 
a Sagging bridge to reach her, how 
he’d been wild with fear for what 
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she was enduring, and that she 
mustn’t break his heart by crying 
another tear because— 

Then he stopped, partly from 
lack of breath, and partly because 
Brenda’s tears had vanished, and 
she was looking at him in a way 
that did something unexpected to 
his heart. For in her eyes he saw 
the little Brenda of long ago—and 
the wistful Brenda of sweet sixteen 
who had taken his heart by storm 
with her promise of the Brenda to 
come. And now—that Brenda was 
here, too: Brenda the woman, 
whose eyes looked into his so trust- 
ingly that a lump rose in his throat, 
and he had to swallow it before he 
said: 

“You’ve been a long time grow- 
ing up, little sweetheart. You’re 
hardly grown up now; but after 
this dreadful night [ll take no 
chances. Brenda, I love you! 
Didn’t you know it? Didn’t you 
guess it after those days we had to- 
gether before I went away? Oh, if 
you knew how much I loved your 
letters! I hardly dared to answer 
them for fear my longing would 
creep in between the lines and 
frighten you. You see, you were only 
a little girl, Brenda darling, and I—” 

They both turned, conscious that 
the figure on the bed had beckoned. 

“Only a little girl,” said the old 
man wearily, as if he were very, 
very tired, now that his journey was 
so nearly done, “only a little girl, 
but—but a brave woman. Ask her 
to tell you—” His voice wavered— 
sank; then as they came nearer, 
suddenly fearful, he said dreamily: 
“No—there was no other thing to 
do—for—for her father’s daughter.” 
And, after a pause: “Hero’s 
blood—” 

They were the last words he was 
to speak. 











NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 
By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


Come hither, girl! Am I not Babylon 
Again?—and durst thou flout my whim? 
Alas, 

Thou durst not; it is even as I thought, 
And for a frown thou fallest at my feet, 
As in old days, old days .. . 

How sick I grow 
Already of this kingliness, restored 
But yesterday! 

Come, rise and listen, girl; 

And, if thou canst, forget I am the king, 
Thy lord and lover. For this hour, I swear, 
Thou art thine own, not mine. And afterward? 


It shall be as thou wilt. 
But listen first. 


Amytis !—dost thou think I cannot read 
Thy heart since yesterday? Must Daniel come, 
Interpreting the matter? 


Nay, there is 
No need, no need; this thing is not of heaven, 
But earthy of the earth; I, even I 
Will presently discover it to thee. 


Thou art ashamed!—ashamed of me, the king. 
Nay, tremble not that I discern thy mind; 
No hurt shall come to thee because of it. 
Only, O dark Amytis, Median maid, 
For whom rose palaces in ivory 
Because I loved thee, and for whom I dreamed 
These hanging gardens till the dream came true, 
Harden not yet thy heart in secret!—hold 
Thy judgment still a little while. 

Last year 
Thou wast all mine; yea, though I was the king, 
Taking whate’er I chose and taking thee— 
Amytis, thou wast willing! Is it not so? 
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And later, when the madness came on me, 
Thou didst not falter; as a queen thou hast 
Administered proud Babylon for me, 
Suffering none to doubt my safe return. 

Now, only now, thy heart hath failed thee... 


Amytis, I know well the cause! To-day 
Thou seest me a king once more, attired 

In Tyrian dyes and hung about with gems, 
As once thou knewest—yea, and lovedst me. 
Yet in thy heart is horror—memory 

Of one who entered yesterday in rags 

These palace gates; one beggared of all pomp, 
His hair a lion’s mane, his nails like claws: 
Nebuchadnezzar, once a king of kings! 


Not many saw that sight. It chanced to be 
The hour of temple worship when I came; 
One of my counselors made haste to close 
My chamber door behind me; of the slaves 


Who bathed and robed and perfumed me, none lives; 
For all were straightway put to death to keep 


The matter safe... 
But thou, Amytis, thou— 


Ah, by what evil chance, then, wast thou sick 
Just yesterday? What fancy brought thee here 
To these thy gardens, so that, looking down, 


Thou sawest me, I thee? 
Amytis, then 


For the first time I knew my outward state, 
And felt the shackles of my kingship fall 
On me again, as not in these seven months ... 


Madness ?—Well, it was madness at the first. 
My body burned beneath both sun and rain; 

I tore the grass (for it was spring) and ate. 
But soon, I know not when, there came a day 


That calmed me.. 
Ah, Amytis, well beloved, 


How shall I make it plain? Thou art a queen, 
As I a king; thine eyes that know from birth 
The blaze of courts, are little used to see. 

Yet cast thy mind back! Dost remember days 
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Of thy first journeying hither, a young child, 

The apple of the king thy father’s eye? 

I marked thee even then, for thou wast fair; 

And O Amytis, tender too withal! 

Then have I known thee run to loose a bird 

Out of the fowler’s net; then heard thee weep 

To see a wild gazelle grown tame for thirst; 

Then listened while thy lips, thy young heart praised 
Mountains and woody places of thy home. 

Hast thou forgotten? Nay, thine eyes have dews 


Of childish memory .. . 
Then hear me now, 
Amytis, now! 


There came a day when I, 
Tearing the grass and cursing God, beheld 
An ox over against me. His mild eyes 
Questioned me with all plainness, “Who art thou?” 


“The king, the king!” I answered. 
Can I say 


How wholly the word failed? For the first time 


Since I drew breath, one looked on me unmoved 

By that same kingship. Still the beast’s eyes probed 
Mine for some token, till at last I knew 

That which he sought, and answered with mine eyes, 


“I am thy friend; what wilt thou?” 
And he signed, 


“Nothing; thou art my friend; it is enough”; 


And so passed on. 
Amytis, it was thus 


With all the beasts of all the fields I trod 
These seven months past; the coney, the wild ass, 
Birds of the air, and serpents in the rocks— 
Not one inquired, “What rank of man art thou?” 


Only, “What manner of man?” 
New—new to me! 


I was stripped bare of all but manhood, owned 
No privilege save what by love I won; 
So, painfully, was wisdom born in me. 


Next, I became aware of earth itself; 

Earth, not as adjunct to my kingly state, 
But preaching ever to me, like the beasts, 
“All things are to themselves and God alone!” 
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For, as I found no ox to do me grace 
Because I once was king of Babylon, 

No horse or ass to spit on me, in that 

I was the king of Babylon no more, 

No bird but sang as sweetly on the hill 

To shepherd boys at morning as to me, 

So on the earth grew nothing that gave heed 


Whether I came or went... 
The cyclamen, 


Deep in the fissured rocks, were robed like kings, 
Though no king saw them; lilies of the field 
Were blue for very love of blueness . . 


Thus 
I learned—I learned! 


In time spake Israel’s God: 

“Nebuchadnezzar, have I used thee ill?” 
And I made answer, “Well, most well, my Lord! 
I am content.” 

Amytis, I spake truth. 
Thy heart is scorched and thou art shamed for me, 
Thinking I am returned a fawning cur, 
A chastened child, a slave grown serviceable 
Beneath correction of his master’s rod. 
It is not so; I am returned a man, 
Who went away a king, only a king! 
Behold, I give thee proof. 

My hair, my nails, 
My nakedness made plainer for my rags— 
Thinkest thou I gave heed to these, who am 
New-made within? 
Ah, was it not enough 

To leave the moon, the stars, the quiet trees, 
The beasts that lie not, even with their eyes, 
And to return and sit upon a throne? 
Amytis, was not this enough? What thought, 
Think you, had I, save that my lot was hard 
Whose service was again to govern men? 
I saw, indeed, that, being come at last 
To manhood by the grace of Israel’s God, 
I must return—but bitterness was mine! 
I dreamed the world would pity me my throne, 
Envy my rags that spake of liberty. 
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One frozen look of thine, and all was changed; 
For thou, Amytis, wast the world; I read 
In thy condemning eyes the old, false thoughts 
Of palaces... 

Ah, see, already I 
Am not the man I was but yesterday! 
I, too, grow half ashamed; the vision fades; 
The years shall steal me from myself again .. . 


Yet, though these months grow dim, they shall not die! 
Three things shall live in me while I have breath: 
The first, to love not the devouring sword, 
But the one beauty, even creation!—Though 
I may not shape the leaf, color the flower, 
I may put waters in the wilderness, 
Prepare the desert for the blossoming rose! 
This thing shall be. 
Next, for the one true God, 
Whose feet are on the mountains when they flush 
At dawn and eve to topaz, I may build 
Temples to be His comely footstool. 
Last— 
Amytis, hear!—I will remember this: 
All things are to themselves and God alone. 
All things . . . thou, too. . 
Amytis, is it proved 
My loss was gain? See, I could take thee now, 
But taking loses savor .. . 
Wilt thou give— 
Knowing I shall not take if thou refuse? 
But lie not to me!—for thou canst not trick 
One who hath had his dwelling far from men, 
Hearing but wind and water, and the voice 
Of lowing cattle and of singing birds. 


No word, Amytis? See, I leave thee, then; 
And none shall do thee hurt .. . 

Nay, what!—thou wilt? 
Thine eyes speak louder than all words, beloved, 


And speak the stainless truth. 
Lo, God is good! 
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By JosepH H. McMAnon, Pu.D. 


HATEVER else Lourdes may 
have done for religion, it has 

in the field of apologetics com- 
pelled a change of front on the part 
of unbelievers when considering 
the question of miracles. It is in- 
teresting to note the stages in the 
attack on miracle as a credential 
for the truth of revelation, at least 
in as far as controversy among 
English-speaking peoples is con- 
cerned. Dr. Middleton’s Free In- 
quiry, published in 1748, simply de- 
clared that the Fathers of the 
Church and any others who had 
borne witness to the fact of miracu- 
lous occurrences were deliberate 


liars. Great lights in the Reformed 
Church thereupon gave up all pa- 


tristic miracles but clung tena- 
ciously to those narrated in the 
Gospels. Hume, following Locke 
and Montaigne, made the less offen- 
sive but equally corroding sugges- 
tion that there is greater likelihood 
that witnesses should have been de- 
ceived than that miracles should 
have occurred. Gibbon undertook 
to disprove the greatest of moral 
miracles by establishing natural 
explanations for the astounding 
fact of the spread of Christianity. 

Paley’s Evidences of Christianity 
was the first effort to stem the skep- 
ticism let loose by these continued 
attacks. They, however, were re- 
newed in another form on the oc- 
casion of the stupendous advances 
made by physical science during 
the memorable nineteenth century, 


iThe Crowds of Lourdes. By J. K. Huys- 
- Translated by W. H. Mitchell. New 
: Benziger Brothers. $2.25. 


which largely frustrated the spir- 
itualizing influences of the Oxford 
Movement, and prepared the way 
for the Modernism which is surely 
and no longer slowly causing the 
foundations of Protestant Chris- 
tianity to crumble, and which is 
substituting its scientific material- 
ism for any religion of the super- 
natural. 

The result, as far as miracle is 
concerned, is a shifting of front. 
Weil-ascertained facts supported 
by irrefragable evidence and with- 
standing the most searching inves- 
tigation cannot be denied by the ra- 
tionalism that will accept nothing 
that is not based on the evidence of 
the senses. So it has come about 
that the cures of Lourdes are ad- 
mitted by all except fanatics of low 
degree. So, too, the explanations 
of faith cure, mass suggestion, 
hypnosis, and the fantastic rest are 
disdained by calm observers whose 
scientific ability and achievements 
cannot be questioned. These accept 
the cures at Lourdes; nay, some of 
highest authority in the scientific 
world have even witnessed such 
marvels as the instantaneous heal- 
ing of a suppurating ulcer, but re- 
fer the explanation merely to our 
ignorance at present of unknown 
physical laws that science sooner 
or later will discover. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the 
book under review is the clear, 
clever, and convincing demonstra- 
tion not only of the fallacy but the 
childish absurdity of this conten- 
tion. The concluding section of 
this fascinating book (p. 244 to the 
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end) is its most important part 
from the point of view of apolo- 
getics, and is the most satisfactory, 
incisive, comprehensive answer to 
the objections urged against the 
cures of Lourdes and the merely 
natural explanations offered of 
them that is to be found in the 
myriad volumes that have been 
written about this extraordinary 
place. To quote the reply given to 
the present-day acceptance of the 
cures as incomprehensible but due 
to “still unknown forces of nature,” 
“marvels hitherto unexplained,” 
what can be more complete than 
the following? 


“Well, then, there must be two 
forces of opposite and contradictory 
kinds, for those that are unknown 
are the direct negation of those that 
are known;*? so now we are driven 
into utter inconsistency. For ever 
since the world has been what it is, 
it is certain, it is daily proved by 
experience, that nature has never 
been able to close up a wound, even 
if it were of nervous origin, in a 
minute; to renew a decayed skin in 
a second; to dry up—as in De Rud- 
der’s case—a suppurating wound 
and make a new bone grow in place 
of another while there is just time 
enough to say a prayer. It is quite 
as surely settled that she has never 
been able to restore in a flash, with- 
out the least suspicion of convales- 
cence, a constitution ruined by 
long illness and inanition; and 
here, all of a sudden, there inter- 
vene unknown forces acting in 
a manner which is totally contra- 
dictory.”* 


We must leave the reader to pursue 
the argument through the succeed- 
ing pages, an argument easy to fol- 


2Italics mine. sP. 254. 
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low to a conclusion that is irresist- 
ible. But it must be remembered 
always that now, as in the days of 
Christ on earth, multitudes wit- 
nessed His undeniable miracles and 
many believed not. 

While the apologetic value of the 
book is to us its most important 
feature, especially as a rebuttal to 
the cowardly attack of Zola, whose 
evil influence still prejudices the 
minds of many, its literary bril- 
liance, both in matter of style and 
description, the startling contrasts 
achieved by minute though some- 
times repulsive detail (see, for in- 
stance, p. 202), the interesting, 
valuable, and truly astonishing in- 
formation given concerning the 
number and character of previous 
apparitions of the Blessed Virgin 
within a very limited contiguous 
area (pp. 1-21), together with the 
slight but sufficient summary of 
the sordid side of the history of 
Lourdes (pp. 185 sqq.), combine to 
make it, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, the most valuable that has 
as yet been written about Our 
Lady’s greatest shrine. And this in 
spite of glaring and palpable de- 
fects. First, as to some matters of 
fact the translator, whose work has 
been done with amazing success, 
as will be apparent to anyone fa- 
miliar with the original, might also, 
and becomingly in the interest of 
accuracy, have turned _ editor. 
Whatever may have been the con- 
ditions at La Salette when Huys- 
mans wrote Les Foules, it is cer- 
tainly not true to say that it is de- 
serted to-day. Any traveler in the 
Midi is aware at least of the adver- 
tising so zealously and captivat- 
ingly done by the railway com- 
panies to attract people to patron- 
ize the motor buses that fleck the 
beautiful squares of Grenoble be- 
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fore their flight up to that austere 
shrine. The church vestibules are 
placarded with the more sedate an- 
nouncements of parochial and dioc- 
esan pilgrimages, if we remember 
aright. Nor is it true that Bethar- 
ram is a lapsed shrine. 
reading in the local newspapers as 
late as 1914 that so great was the 
throng of pilgrims to that pictur- 
esque site of Our Lady’s favor that 
a considerable number of confes- 
sors had to sit throughout the live- 
long night to hear the penitents 
desirous of communicating; and 
this seems to be of annual occur- 
rence. It is true that the Grottes 
de Betharram attract many more of 
the visitors to Lourdes than does 
the interesting Calvaire; so true 
that on a recent visit there the 
writer was obliged to indicate to 
the chauffeur the route to the 


church, Betharram for him mean- 
ing only the much frequented sub- 


terranean caves. But the natives of 
that section have by no means for- 
gotten Our Lady of Betharram. 
Now that the founder of the mis- 
sionaries of that attractive place has 
been raised to the honors of the 
altar, perhaps Betharram as a 
place of religious pilgrimage will 
become better known to those of 
the pilgrims to Lourdes who 
are beguiled by the réclame of the 
money-seeking proprietors of les 
Grottes. 

To the sturdy Peyramale Huys- 
mans is less than kind. Whatever 
may be the truth of the accusations 
leveled against him, the fact is that 
the new parish church was begun 
long before the old structure was 
demolished; and this demolition 
was not to make room for the new, 
as Huysmans would seem to insin- 
uate, but was the necessary conse- 
quence of a fire. We cannot help 


We recall 
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sympathizing with Huysmans’s 
longing for the old church which 
was, indeed, much more devotional 
than the present large but cold sub- 
stitute. However, even he would 
have rejoiced at the splendid rendi- 
tion of the Tenebrz office given 
there on at least one of the days of 
the Holy Week a year ago. 

It is scarcely necessary to take 
seriously the author’s strictures on 
the architecture of Lourdes. It must 
be remembered that the basilica 
was built at a time when Lourdes 
was indeed in a very remote corner 
of France and practically unknown 
to the great outside world. The 
architect, if I remember aright, was 
of the countryside, and neither he 
nor those who engaged him had or 
could have had any vision of the 
crowds that now come to Lourdes 
in fulfillment of Our Lady’s ex- 
pressed desire. And with all due 
respect to the fastidious artistic 
sense of Huysmans, the basilica is 
graceful and charming in its won- 
derful setting. I fancy that many 
will be inclined to agree with him 
in some of his strictures—not in- 
deed altogether with reference to 
the Rosary, which, despite his ob- 
jurgations, is very well adapted to 
its uses and had to be constructed 
with a recognition of actual condi- 
tions. One is forced to sympathize 
with him in his criticism of the un- 
pardonable mosaics that he lashes 
so savagely. But had he lived to 
see the mosaic decorations at Four- 
viére and at Montmartre, it is quite 
conceivable that he would have 
modified somewhat his vitriolic de- 
nunciation of that genre. I do not 
know what he would have written 
had he seen the pinnacles that now 
stand on either side of the Rosary 
cupola or the cross that the piety 
of the Irish pilgrims has placed 
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above it. It is well to remember 
that artists and architects have 
been unsparing in their criticisms 
of St. Peter’s; but the average man 
still is stricken with awful admira- 
tion of it. So too at Lourdes. The 
following, culled from a recent in- 
teresting book of travel by a breezy 
but acute American traveler, will 
perhaps give a true idea of Lourdes 
architecturally: 


“From these gates one sees at the 
other end of the Esplanade... 
against a background of towering 
green mountains, the gray and gold 
Gothic churches of the Rosary, one 
above the other, in the embrace of 
the curved ramps which lift to the 
level of the upper church.... The 
Esplanade terminates before the 
church in an architectural effect 
in many ways suggestive of the 


plaza of St. Peter’s at Rome... 
and the superimposed churches in- 
stead of a broad facade present. . . 


an effect of graceful height. Both 
the lower and upper churches are 
fine in their Gothic design and are 
rich in ornamentation, etc.”’* 


It is curious to observe how tem- 
peraments like that of Huysmans, 
in relation either to ecclesiastical 
architecture or music, tend to fa- 
naticism or obsession to the exclu- 
sion of common sense and often of 
fundamental charity. But despite 
the violence and absurdity of much 
that he has written about Lourdes, 
architecturally, musically, and li- 
turgically considered, one must 
concur in the judicious observation 
of his translator: 


“The fact that a man of such in- 
sight and taste should have been 


4Along the Pyrenees. By Paul Wilstach. 


Pp. 258, 259. 
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provoked to such violent protest by 
what he saw at Lourdes does seri- 
ously raise the question whether 
Catholics are making the most of 
the best talent they possess in edu- 
cating those who largely have to 
decide what church music the 
faithful shall hear, what sort of 
buildings they shall worship in, 
and what kind of statues and dec- 
orations shall be set before their 
eyes.”5 


That the question is being satisfac- 
torily answered, albeit slowly, is 
evident from the complimentary 
reference to the great improvement 
made recently in Catholic church 
architecture in the article on “Ar- 
chitecture” in the lately published 
supplementary volumes of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. And, per- 
haps, the very caustic comments of 
Huysmans may have had some in- 
fluence in bringing about the ob- 
vious improvement in the liturgical 
music at Lourdes, noticeable espe- 
cially during the wonderful Eucha- 
ristic Congress in 1914. Unhappily 
there is still much to be desired in 
the conduct of the liturgical func- 
tions themselves; but it must be re- 
membered that the French have al- 
ways been a law unto themselves in 
the matter of liturgy. Nevertheless, 
even here there are signs of prog- 
ress. 

We have referred to the illumi- 
nating conspectus of previous and 
analogous apparitions of the 
Blessed Virgin which forms the 
opening section of this book. Many 
readers will be inclined to consider 
far-fetched and perhaps fantastical 
his disquisition on the use of 
water in connection with nearly all 
of these. Many others may not see 
any connection whatsoever between 

sP. vill. 
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Notre Dame des Victoires and 
Lourdes. But it would not be wise 
to jump too hastily to condemna- 
tory conclusions. One of the 
things for which we are most in- 
debted to Huysmans’s book is the 
recondite bibliography to which it 
introduces us, as, for instance, in 
citing what he calls “the stimulat- 
ing book” of M. Grillot de Givry— 
Les villes initiatiques, Lourdes. A 
study of this and like volumes 
might deepen and widen our knowl- 
edge and enable us better to per- 
ceive the symbolism and realize the 
analogy so interestingly sketched. 
The great mystics have pointed out 
that the angels follow with admira- 
tion the working out of God’s plans 
as revealed by successive events in 
time; and careful study may reveal 
more than superficial resemblance 
in the catena of apparitions of Our 
Lady described in this book. Recent 
researches have shown that in a 
somewhat similar manner God pre- 
pared the world for the revelations 
of the Sacred Heart. The whole 
subject is interesting and stimu- 
lating. 

But for most readers the great 
attraction of this book will lie in 
the fascinating descriptions of the 
pivotal events of the pilgrimage 
season. It is now many years since 
this reviewer picked up by chance 
at a railway bookstall in France 
Les Foules. The wonderfully beau- 
tiful description and analysis of 
the burning of votive candles at the 
Grotto has ever since haunted his 
memory, and he is glad to see it so 
faithfully reproduced in English. 
To all who must have observed the 
truly amazing spread in the Cath- 
olic churches of our country of the 
old pagan custom of lighting can- 
dles at religious shrines and who, 
perhaps, have not been able to ac- 
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count for or explain or justify it, 
this penetrating study should be 
welcome and treasured. Nor will 
there be found a keener, more dra- 
matic, or profounder description 
and interpretation of the inspiring 
invocations during the great pro- 
cessions of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Despite the author’s really unde- 
served comments on the procession 
aux flambeauz, it is evident that it 
impressed him deeply, as it must 
the most casual observer. 

There are good grounds for the 
forebodings felt by Huysmans con- 
cerning the future of Lourdes. 
Warnings are constantly issued by 
bishops in relation to the necessity 
of keeping to the true pilgrim spirit. 
The most recent of these has just 
been uttered by the Archbishop of 
Liverpool and is the more sig- 
nificant when we consider the 
startling increase in the number 
and magnitude of pilgrimages to 
Lourdes from England in the last 
few years, and especially in view 
of the contemptuous references to 
the English pilgrims at Lourdes 
made in this book and with com- 
mendable frankness retained in this 
English version by an Englishman 
and published in England. It can- 
not be gainsaid that the tourist 
spirit is prevailing to a disturbing 
extent among many pilgrims to 
Lourdes, and that it is detrimental 
to the spirit of penance that the 
Blessed Mother of God desiderated 
in those who should come to 
Lourdes. Huysmans makes a curi- 
ous statement concerning the Bel- 
gian pilgrimages which doubtless 
must have been true, and which, 
perhaps, may be said with equal 
truth of many others. Be that as 
it may, the touts for the varied 
and charming excursions around 
Lourdes have become as great a 
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nuisance as the truculent and rau- 
cous venders of bogus vanilla and 
cheap objets de piété; but more 
grievously still they are a distrac- 
tion, calculated to divert the atten- 
tion of pilgrims from the great and 
absorbing business of Lourdes, 
prayer and penance. When we 
consider the petering out of the 
great medieval shrines and pilgrim- 
ages, we are not inclined to treat 
Huysmans’s apprehensions with 
incredulity. The danger is real and 
to be combated. 

It may be permitted us to won- 
der what sort of a reception this 
fascinating book will get in the 
United States. It is strong meat in 
many respects. Those who balked 
at The Miracle, and who must have 
church history written for edifica- 
tion only, and whose hagiography 
must be so ethereal as to be inhu- 


man, will find much in it to shock, 


disedify, exasperate. But to the 
mature mind, to the soul whose 
piety is solidly rooted in knowl- 
edge, it will come as one of the 
noblest tributes ever paid to the 
Blessed Mother of God. Making 
due allowance for the author’s 
idiosyncrasies, recalling his spir- 
itual history that naturally must 
affect his point of view, it will be 
found to inflame one’s love for God 
and His Blessed Mother; to awaken 
desire in those who have never vis- 
ited this picturesque Pyrenean 
shrine that has focused the atten- 
tion of the world and has proved 
once more that itur ad Jesum per 
Mariam; to make the heart ache 
with longing in those who have 
been favored with such a visit and 
cast about for means to go again 
to live in that “amazing spiritual 
temperature,” that “hotbed of 
piety.’”* 
eP. 107. 
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When once The Crowds of 
Lourdes has attained the vogue we 
look for, and new impressions are 
called for, there are some, not 
many, corrections to be made. The 
theology of the expression concern- 
ing the Immaculate Conception on 
p. 15 needs some explanation, as 
does that on the same subject on 
p. 215. A note should be added 
to the reference to the Holy Inno- 
cents on p. 208 to correct the nu- 
merical exaggeration in the light of 
recent Scriptural commentary. “In- 
fect” on p. 127 is obviously meant 
for “infest.” Notes should be 
added to indicate the improvements 
made since Huysmans wrote. The 
artistic and beautiful altar in the 
Grotto now can scarcely be called a 
“portable” one. I do not know 
whether the statue over the high 
altar in the basilica (which is not 
a “cathedral,” as stated on p. 24) 
is the same as that of which Huys- 
mans speaks so sarcastically; but 
having had the opportunity of 
studying the present statue very 
carefully from the predella during 
a pontifical Mass, I must say that I! 
found it to be ravishingly beautiful, 
and made a mental note to have it 
copied should occasion arise. 
There are several sentences which 
need revision, perhaps comparison 
with the original, as they convey 
no meaning as they stand. 

It is with gratitude and a sense 
of spiritual exaltation that we lay 
down this book, suffused with the 
revelation of a new beauty of the 
Immaculate Conception made 
known in the fervent words of this 
great lover of the Mother of God, 
whose tongue is, indeed, as mor- 
dant as that of any in the school of 
infidels that produced him, but 
whose piety has the simplicity of a 
child: 
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“I cannot help my thoughts turn-_ children, and to heal them. ... And 
ing to Eve, now among the saints, You, though You wrought no mir- 
and disconsolate with the sorrows acles while living here on earth, 
of her descendants and with the You work them now both for her 
frightful diseases that they never and for Yourself, O Light of good- 
would have known but for her sin, ness that knows no setting, O 
as she stands there close to You, Haven of the miserable and weep- 
and begs You to repay the debts ing, Mary most compassionate, 
she owes to these, her poor unhappy Mother of pity!” 





HEATHER IN NEW SCOTLAND. 
By JoHN HANLON. 


Ir it were mine to choose my everhouse, 

I'd lie where heather tumbles towards the sea, 
A rosy haze as tiny blossoms rouse 

To hide the barrens with their tapestry; 


Where heather, lonely in an alien land, 

Goes groping seaward towards the rocky shore 
As if it longed to leave the foreign strand, 
Find unforgotten Gaelic hills once more. 


My soul would hear the sea wind through the boughs, 
The alien boughs, the hackmatack and pine, 

That murmured to me in my everhouse 

A message from the moorlands that were mine. 


You of less rugged birth may deem it best 

To sleep where roses shade a grassy grave— 
Give me my everhouse of lasting rest, 

All heather-cloaked, beside the sighing wave! 
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By CARROLL K. MICHENER. 


HARLES DICKENS was regret- 
tably candid in expressing his 

opinion of America. The effect of 
his undesirable frankness probably 
has not wholly worn away even at 
the present remoteness of some 
eighty years; he discovered too 
many deplorable things in _ this 
country, among them promiscuous 
spitting of tobacco-juice, impure 
politics, and saffron journalism. 

Concerning the newspapers, Mr. 
Dickens found their contents to be 
“not vapid waterish sentiment but 
good strong stuff; dealing in round 
abuse and blackguard names; pull- 
ing off the roofs of private houses, 
as the Halting Devil did in Spain; 
pimping and pandering for all de- 
grees of vicious taste, and gorging 
with coined lies the most voracious 
maw; imputing to every man in 
public life the coarsest and the vil- 
est motives; scaring away from the 
stabbed and prostrate body-politic, 
every Samaritan of clear conscience 
and good deeds; and setting on, 
with yell and whistle and the clap- 
ping of foul hands, the vilest ver- 
min and worst birds of prey.” 

These are strong words. They 
have the virtue, however, of provid- 
ing such a premise as will permit 
favorable comparison between the 
journalism of 1842 and that of the 
present. The creator of Mr. Peck- 
sniff would, no doubt, feel obliged to 
modify his opinion of the American 
newspaper if he should revisit the 
United States to-day. 

This is not to intimate, of course, 
that American journalism of the 
moment is without its sins and de- 


ficiencies. It is not, and probably 
never was, as bad as Dickens be- 
lieved it to be, and still it is afflicted 
with a number of grave, and some 
of them confirmed, maladies. 

So are most of us. And it must 
be remembered that perfection, to 
use the words of Confucius, “is to 
be found neither in this world nor 
in the next, but only in that harmo- 
nious principle of the soul which is 
termed ‘li’”; a principle which, to 
guess its nature from the context, 
is none too patently fluid at the mo- 
ment in either hemisphere. Defi- 
ciencies, therefore, are to be ex- 
pected, and tolerated, in an imper- 
fect world; to be excused, at least, 
so long as they do not become a 
nuisance. 

The newspapers, in many re- 
spects, are a public nuisance, of 
course. But it is not the vogue of 
this altruistic period to consider so 
much the objective as the subjec- 
tive effects of wrongdoing; the as- 
sassin, not the victim of homicide, 
claims the most attentive interest 
and sympathy; we are not much 
concerned with the slow wreckage 
of that old-fashioned institution 
known as the home, so long as Mr. 
and Mrs. Percival Smythe: can be 
protected by the divorce courts from 
willful and mutual incompatibility. 

Bending these ideas into applica- 
tion to the American newspaper, it 
will be seen that first consideration 
is due not to those journalistic ail- 
ments that cause pain and humilia- 
tion to the reader, but to disorders 
that have their first and most poign- 
ant reaction upon journalism itself. 
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This is a thesis that will be far 
harder to establish among journal- 
ists than the more obvious one that 
involves the effects of newspaper 
faults upon the newspaper pub- 
lic. American journalism thinks 
too highly of itself for that; and 
whereas, in generous and not too 
severely criticized moments, it is 
willing to confess that its benef- 
icent impact upon society is not all 
that could be desired, it would 
hardly consent to the premise that 
any of its maladies were of such a 
nature as to imperil its own well- 
being. 

Nevertheless, that is the case, as 
may be judged from a public super- 
stition that is as well grounded as 
any in the entire category of pop- 
ular beliefs. Who is there who has 
not heard the expression, “Oh, 


that’s mere newspaper talk”; or 


who will not admit some familiar- 
ity, at least, with the sinister vari- 
ety of skepticism that is the basis 
of such a proverb? 

“You can’t believe all you see in 
print” is as axiomatic as “All is not 
gold that glitters,” or “Where 
there’s smoke there’s fire.” It has 
been as deeply graven in the public 
consciousness as certain similar 
rubber-stamp wisdom involving the 
greed of war contractors or the 
corruptibility of United States sen- 
ators. 

This journalistic reputation is 
the edifice resulting from long and 
incorrigible persistence. It was be- 
gun before Dickens and has con- 
tinued to the present moment with 
scarcely a perceptible diminution 
of energy. It is the accumulation 
of a recurrent multitude of beams, 
bricks, and straws of inaccuracy, 
each reénforcing the unfortunate 
dimensions of what had already 
been assembled. 
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To begin with the straw: It is 
an infrequent citizen of the United 
States whose name, somewhere 
along the road between birth and 
death, does not appear in the pub- 
lic prints. But it is still more rare 
to-find one among all these millions 
whose identity has not been jeop- 
ardized by some error in spelling, 
misplaced or falsified initials, mis- 
taken gender or matrimonial allega- 
tion, garbled antecedents, confused 
condition of servitude, inaccurate 
allocation as to residence, or even 
misstatement of color. There are 
not a few whose names continue, 
with diabolical adherence to old- 
established newspaper custom, to 
appear ambiguously as cut-lines be- 
neath published portraits of husky 
prize-fighters, marathon jazz danc- 
ers, and performing elephants, 
when the order should be in the 
exact reverse. It does not greatly 
help when the publicly contrite but 
secretly entertained editor states in 
a three-line item, tucked away next 
morning near the six-point necro- 
logical column, that, “through in- 
advertence,” the picture advertising 
itself in a previous issue to be a 
likeness of Colonel Mulberry Wine- 
sap was in reality that of Chris 
Sorenson, a plumber several years 
deceased. 

These are demoralizing aberra- 
tions. Few things touch the dig- 
nity of the average human more 
than an impairment or juxtaposi- 
tion of his identity in print. Even 
a mild criminal libel is often prefer- 
able to a misspelled name. 

But this cumulative and repeti- 
tious carelessness is far more un- 
fortunate in its effect upon the 
newspapers themselves. There are 
city editors who, doubtless because 
they have become fatalists as to the 
seeming inevitability of such er- 
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rors, have been known to wink at 
names of unverified orthography, 
skillfully improvised initials, or 
manufactured addresses, consider- 
ing these better than none at all. 
They find it easy, in case of mis- 
hap, to blame the linotype man, 
whose “typographical errors” have 
obliged him to shoulder the onus 
of such a vast amount of not al- 
ways deserved reproach. 

If the mangling of proper names 
does not seem to the captious- 
minded a sufficient basis for serious 
indictment against American jour- 
nalism, it is easy to pass on to the 
more grievous offense of misrepre- 
sentation. Of those innumerable 
persons, consequential and inconse- 
quential, whose utterances are re- 
ported in the periodical press of 
this country, possibly there are 
some who would not wish to com- 


plain of being misquoted. But these 
undoubtedly are to be found chiefly 
among such experienced and pru- 
dent individuals as have acquired 
the habit of writing their own inter- 
views or providing the press with 
carefully typed copies of their ora- 


torical efforts. And even this expe- 
dient is no definite assurance of ac- 
curacy unless it is backed by suffi- 
cient authority or influence to in- 
sure unabridged publication. 

In charity to everyone concerned, 
of course, it is well to remember 
that self-expression is a difficult art. 
The greatest of writers and the 
most masterful of orators are first 
to confess the inadequacy of their 
equipment for revealing themselves. 
Lesser ones are not even certain as 
to what it is they wish to reveal. 

These very trite observations of 
life naturally are seized upon by 
the journalist as weapons with 
which to defend himself. How can 
he be blamed for taking liberties 
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with the speech of a man who ob- 
viously does not know what he de- 
sires to say and rarely understands 
how it may best be said? Those 
who have familiarized themselves 
with the art of interviewing are ini- 
tiated to the fact that it consists 
fundamentally in persuading the in- 
terviewee to indorse all that the in- 
terviewer has already determined 
upon putting into words. 

The public is long-suffering. Its 
weakness proceeds chiefly from the 
damaging circumstance that in gen- 
eral it is flattered by appearing in 
print, often when this is to its dis- 
tinct disadvantage, or when it is 
even derogatory to reputation. It 
is willing to pay the price. The 
compiler of these opinions, himself 
a confirmed newspaper editor, re- 
calls the gentleman who desired 
publicity of the unfortunate fact 
that, contrary to the statement of a 
competing journal, he had not been 
under arrest for bootlegging, but 
rather for conducting a “blind pig.” 

In strictest confidence, lest the 
words should come to the ears of the 
exceedingly useful reportorial frater- 
nity, a public man nearing the end 
of a long career was heard to mut- 
ter, not long ago, this heresy: “I've 
been criminally libeled in print only 
once, and civilly libeled very sel- 
dom; but rarely have I ever been 
accurately quoted in any American 
newspaper. Even upon occasions 
when I was careful to say nothing, 
or when I uttered an emphatic 
‘No!’ to the request for an inter- 
view, I discovered after the paper 
had come from the press that the 
reporter had managed to convert 
those negatives into most positive 
and damaging admissions. To say 
nothing to an interviewer is but to 
stimulate his imagination.” 

There is a case on record, among 
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the inner anecdotes of journalism, 
of the young reporter who was pre- 
vented by a pressing social engage- 
ment from attending a dinner at 
which the principal speaker was to 
be the president of a university. 
Knowing the president’s subject, 
and having heard him upon more 
than one previous occasion, the 
young journalist did not hesitate to 
quote “prexy” in extenso. All 
would have been well had not the 
subject of the address been incon- 
siderately altered at the ultimate 
moment, and had not the president 
believed himself justified later in 
rehearsing the facts to the manag- 
ing editor. While not relevant, the 


sequel is interesting. As a writer 
of advertising for a new patent 
medicine, the young man is now 
earning a much larger salary than 
either president or editor. 


This distressing incident is not 
mentioned as an illustration of 
journalistic ethics; newspaper men 
are no less honest than those of any 
other profession. It is set down, 
however, as the extreme exam- 
ple of a tendency. The expediency 
of exactness is well understood in 
American journalism, yet there is 
no apparent love of accuracy for its 
own sake. It is accorded lip wor- 
ship but no sacrificial offering. 

The young reporter in question 
had seen plenty of mottoes exalting 
accuracy, framed in conspicuous, if 
dusty, places about the local room. 
He knew the theoretical importance 
of facts to a journalist—and soon 
was to understand their practical 
value. But he had been taught to 
respect a still greater genie of the 
ink, and that was speed. More 
than once he had seen accuracy 
cheerfully sacrificed to that false 
god. Over the editor’s desk hung 
the motto, “When in doubt don’t 
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print.” But he interpreted this to 
mean not so much a caution against 
mere lapse from precision as a 
warning against venturing too close 
toward the grievous chalk line of 
libel. 

A limited amount of embroidery, 
the reporter knew, was not only tol- 
erated but invited in the local room. 
The day of the “pipe” has nearly 
vanished; it is no longer necessary 
to write filler for yawning columns. 
Space, not “copy,” is the deficiency 
now. Still, there is plenty of room 
for the imagination. The reporter 
had been taught, in the college of 
journalism from which he came, 
and he had found this wisdom con- 
firmed by his experience, that there 
would be very little worth reading 
in the chronicles of the world’s do- 
ings unless these were costumed in 
furbelows invisible to the ordinary 
eye. 

Fancy was a valuable asset, so 
long as it was harmless. The pub- 
lic liked things sugar-coated. It 
wanted life fictionized. And the re- 
porter understood, as all good re- 
porters do, how easy it is to wring 
tears from a dog battle, cast the 
treacle of romance over a chapter 
from the divorce court, or pull the 
tremolo stop upon an abandoned 
baby. 

Insidious as this practice has 
been in its effect upon the Amer- 
ican people, who are probably the 
most maudlin in the world in their 
taste for sentimentality, it has had 
a still more unfortunate effect upon 
journalism. It has shaken the 
sound, theoretical basis of accuracy. 
The journalist, led astray by the 
depraved taste of his readers,— 
which, after all, is chiefly the har- 
vest of his own sowing,—has slipped 
into the habit of romancing. He is 
convinced that he must improve 
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upon life, and is not too modest to 
believe himself incapable of it. 

This attitude of mind possibly 
accounts for the journalist’s devas- 
tating propensity for editing the 
remarks of those whom he quotes 
in print. Having a deep-seated con- 
tempt for the ability of others to say 
what they mean, he conscientiously 
makes them talk to his readers in 
words of his own choosing. It is 
an act of naive generosity that, no 
doubt, raises in him the sublime 
temperature of kindness. 

The result, however, is less happy 
than the intention. One of several 
speakers at a dinner discovers, on 
the morning after, that, although 
his pronouncements were in an ut- 
terly different style and manner 
from those of any other speaker, all 
are tarred together with uniformly 
threadbare and stereotyped, not to 


say platitudinous, language. Words 
and phrases he is in honor bound 
to his literary conscience never to 
employ are made to flow glibly from 


his palate. He has been reduced 
to the “boiler-plate” idiom that is 
or ought to be known as “news- 
paperese.” 

Barring the reproduction of his 
remarks in their entirety from a 
carefully read stenographic copy, 
no speaker is likely, of course, to 
be wholly satisfied with any report 
of his public or private utterances. 
And if he is reasonable, he will not 
expect too much of a brief para- 
phrase, which, together with dele- 
tion of what is always important 
context, results in inevitable distor- 
tion of his meaning. These are no 
doubt unavoidable evils. But there 
is a more exasperating and less ex- 
cusable habit of the American jour- 
nalist that provides the public with 
further grievance. Unlike the Brit- 
ish pressman, the American news- 
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paper reporter does not use the 
shorthand method of note-taking, 
He has a curious, traditional aver- 
sion to it. He laughs even at the 
popular notion that a reporter car- 
ries a notebook. 

This eccentricity is variously ex- 
plained. In certain colleges of jour- 
nalism the theory is expounded 
that taking shorthand notes makes 
the work of a reporter mechanical 
and deprives him of the capacity 
for exercising journalistic eclecti- 
cism upon the matter in hand; it is 
supposed to atrophy the function of 
his “nose for news.” 

In practical journalism it is pop- 
ularly understood that a_ visible 
notebook and scribbling pencil ren- 
der the victim of an interview self- 
conscious, preventing him from the 
revelation of more than is good 
either for his soul or for his reputa- 
tion. This, of course, is a serious 
objection. Rather than subject his 
reader to such a risk, it is far bet- 
ter, the newspaper man earnestly 
believes, to trust to his agile mem- 
ory, and even to fill in the blanks 
with dependable ideas of his own. 

When notes are taken at all, they 
are likely to be penciled in brief 
rushes of not always decipherable 
longhand, upon scraps of copy pa- 
per, cuffs, the backs of envelopes, 
and, sometimes, to be just, even in 
the despised notebook. These frag- 
mentary memoranda contain dis- 
jointed “high lights,” which, ac- 
cording to custom, are invariably 
framed in direct quotation marks; 
and this is the culminating evil. 
When an utterance is chronicled in 
indirect discourse it is an advertise- 
ment, at least to the thoughtful, 
that the vocabulary, grammar, syn- 
tax, and perhaps some degree of 
bad taste, are to be attributed to the 
reporter; but when the quotation is 
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direct, and the editors of American 
newspapers prefer it so, there is no 
escape from these evils. The pol- 
ished gem, with its subtle and crit- 
ical significances, which went crip- 
pled into a staggering scrawl upon 
the back of a gas bill, comes forth 
in the reporter’s own first-semester 
rhetoric. And short of a libel suit, 
or the out-of-vogue horsewhip, no 
remedy is left for the gem-maker’s 
now doubtful reputation. 

There is little chance of success- 
ful recourse, indeed, even in the 
courts. The fourth estate is too 
well intrenched in its hardly won 
principle of the freedom of the 
press. Libel suits are _ rarely 


brought to a propitious conclusion, 
and the newspaper, like a woman, 
will in any case speak the last word. 

In truth, there is usually grave 
judicial perplexity when a case of 


misquoting is involved. This is the 
result of a curious mutual defama- 
tion of character on the part of 
those who are likely to be the liti- 
gants, a kettle-and-pot affair in 
which each takes an advantage and 
suffers an injury from the other’s 
moral and interrelated weakness. 
Knowing the propensity of the 
newspaper man to be liberal rather 
than literal in his translation of 
spoken words into print, public men 
long ago discovered that it is easy 
to say, though not so readily proved, 
that their remarks were inaccu- 
rately reflected. Aware, on the 
other hand, of the public man’s eel- 
like facility in crying “Misquoted!” 
when the printing of his phrases 
has turned out to be inconvenient,— 
particularly if true,—the journalist 
finds there is a definite, though con- 
fused, popular sympathy and readi- 
ness to believe he is the one inno- 
cent of error. But a reasonable 
doubt appears to exist in either 
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case, whereas there should be no 
uncertainty at all; the press should 
be unquestionably right. 

That it is not,—always,—or at 
least that this is the general belief, 
pins the case of American journal- 
ism down to its most unfortunate 
aspect. The press could, if it 
would, have the reputation of be- 
ing predominantly in the right. 
That it has not this prestige is due 
very largely to its habitual disre- 
gard, in spite of framed mottoes 
above the desks of its editors, of the 
necessity for exactness. 

There has been some intimation 
in the foregoing paragraphs of the 
magic presence of youth in journal- 
ism’s personal equation. The pro- 
fession is essentially a young man’s 
profession. There is a good deal of 
leg work in the business, and nat- 
urally this falls to the nimblest. It 
is usually the callow bachelor of 
arts, fresh from his academic halls, 
or the late office boy, schooled in ef- 
frontery and with the benign assur- 
ance that his is the right road, as it 
so often is, to the desk of managing 
editor—it is one of these who calls 
daily upon bank presidents, gov- 
ernment officials, scholars and sci- 
entists, the great and the near 
great, blithely interpreting upon the 
unwoven carpet of his mind the 
profundities of life and experience 
that may be dropped from incau- 
tious lips. With no more than the 
background of childhood, these 
news-gatherers are called upon to 
weigh events and affairs that in- 
volve the wisdom of ages. 

One circumstance mitigates this 
curious arrangement, and that is 
the freshness and renewed enthu- 
siasm with which current matters 
are reflected in the periodical press. 
At best there is not much that is 
new in the columns of news. Most 
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of it would not be there at all if the 
collecting of it were intrusted to 
mature minds; it would be rejected 
as threadbare and redundant. But 
youth dresses up daily in fresh col- 
ors the trite happenings of the 
world; keeps the newspapers per- 
petually young—and (the thought 
occurs too aptly to resist using it) 
keeps them perennially childish. 

But the young are not likely to 
be over-accurate. It is only Freud- 
ian to observe that adolescence has 
no instinctive aversion for false- 
hood. And, granted honesty of in- 
tention, youth still is manifestly 
less capable than maturity of dis- 
cerning those nebulous abstrusities 
that are called by the name “fact.” 
Poorly paid, overworked, yet pam- 
pered with a sense of power and im- 
portance, young journalism is more 
or less innocently responsible for 
the needlessly low standard of 
newspaper accuracy. 

Although objective effects of the 
varied manifestations of laxity in 
exactness, to which allusion has al- 
ready been made, are distressing, it 
must be insisted once more that 
their reaction upon the profession 
of journalism itself is far more dis- 
astrous than to the public at large. 
In a sense the population has be- 
come somewhat immune to inad- 
vertencies in journalistic treatment 
of fact; just as it reacts less aptly 
to a specific variety of germ after 
repeated inoculation. It has calcu- 
lated the probable error, and has a 
pretty definitely fixed rate of dis- 
count ready to apply, this factor 
varying according to individual ex- 
perience or general locality. 

And here it should be said that, 
so far as it sticks to its fundamental 
purpose, which is supposedly that 
of conveying to the public ear an 
approximate notion of what is go- 
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ing on in the world, there can be no 
great quarrel with the press. The 
penalties of its sins of overstate- 
ment, misstatement, sensation, and 
omission have already been visited 
upon it in full measure, so that on 
this score there is no pressing occa- 
sion for worry as to its own partic- 
ular weal. All these things have 
had a hand in building the expres- 
sion “newspaper talk” into a pop- 
ular apothegm. But there is an even 
more potent derogation at work. 
This has to do, not with presenta- 
tion of facts, but with dissemination 
of opinion. 

For more than a generation Amer- 
ican newspapers carefully nour- 
ished the tradition that their news 
columns were to be innocent of edi- 
torial. These repositories were to 
be kept sacred to their first pur- 
pose, which was the full and two- 
sided narrative of events. Neither 
the views of a writer nor those of a 
publisher were to be permitted 
there. Opinion was studiously rele- 
gated to a segregated section, the 
editorial page, where its nature was 
not likely to be mistaken. Only in 
that corner was the editorial “we” 
to be tolerated. 

This theorem became so thor- 
oughly incrusted in the newspaper 
tradition that it was enforced al- 
most to the point of absurdity. It 
grew into a mild obsession, some- 
thing like the curious belief of a 
certain journalistic cult, now fortu- 
nately extinct, whose first com- 
mandment was, “Thou shalt not be- 
gin a news item with the weak 
word ‘the.’ ” 

But after the great days of Horace 
Greeley the editorial column had 
begun to decline. Little by little 
its power to control public opin- 
ion diminished. A better-informed 
populace proceeded to do more and 
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more of its own thinking. And dis- 
covering that the fountain of public 
sentiment was no longer sparkling 
forth from the editorial page, the 
newspapers, since they desired no 
relinquishment of power, began 
transferring to the news columns 
the sacred emblem of the “we.” 

This was reasonable and legiti- 
mate, but unfortunately it was not 
always undertaken with candor. 
The first person plural did not al- 
ways appear among the chronicles, 
but opinion was there, not infre- 
quently in stealthy disguise. It 
was manifest from facts sup- 
pressed, facts distorted to serve a 
purpose, sly details emphasized, 
damaging circumstances reduced to 
unimportant dimensions. 

From such subterfuge there has 
grown up, it is true, the somewhat 
alleviating frankness of the signed 
column. And although this institu- 
tion does not insure purity of mo- 
tive or clarity of intention, it is, 
nevertheless, salutary to the general 
level of exactness. The mantle of 
anonymity under which most of the 
material in a newspaper appears is 
exceedingly convenient, but it con- 
ceals multitudinous abuse. The 
pride of a writer is aroused by a 
“by-line”; he is likely to be on his 
mettle both as to excellence and 
precision of performance when his 
work is to carry with it an identifi- 
cation of its authorship. There will 
be more creditable journalism when 
every item is signed. 
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But the “by-line” is only a half- 
warning that the editorial is no 
longer confined to its own kennel, 
and that there is likely to be the 
bark of editorial bias in even the 
most innocent looking brevity of 
the day’s news. The public, there- 
fore, has been obliged to develop 
another factor of discount in sifting 
the newspaper for its kernel of 
truth. It has learned, or ought to 
have learned by now, that the mod- 
ern journal is a business enterprise, 
and that, like all money-getting in- 
stitutions of large aspect, it has 
ramifying interests. These impel it 
to possess and inculcate opinions, 
in accordance with the success of 
which it definitely prospers. 

This is not to intimate, of course, 
that journalism of to-day is devoid 
of broad-minded, honest and altru- 
istic figures. There are many of 
them, and probably their number 
would be no fewer even were it not 
for the coincidence that they are to 
a newspaper such obvious business 
assets. But the knowledge of their 
editorial presence is no longer the 
comfortable assurance it ought to 
be to one who feels unsophisticated 
necessity for information and guid- 
ance. However godlike they are, 
the appearance of these men of in- 
tegrity is only as dim and impotent 
shapes, no less to the insufficiently 
critical and wary than to the over- 
cynical and exacting, through the 
journalistic fog that has come to be 
recognized as mere newspaper talk. 





AMERICAN POETRY IN ACTION AND REACTION. 


By KATHERINE Bréey, Litt.D. 


T would scarcely be possible to 

find two volumes more sharply 
representative of the perennial, per- 
sistent contrast in our American 
literature than the newly collected 
poems of “H. D.,” and Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson’s The Man Who 
Died Twice—lifted upon a sudden 
peak of prominence by its recent 
winning of the Pulitzer prize for 
poetry. It is the same contrast 
which divided an earlier generation 
between allegiance to the remote 
and transcendental Emerson and 
the hotly personal, swaggering self- 
revelations of Walt Whitman; and 
which later found its challenging 
champions in Henry James and 
Mark Twain. In one sense it is, of 
course, the age-old contrast be- 
tween conservative and _ radical, 
classicist and romanticist; only, 
with true American prodigality, it 
is still more than this. For Emer- 
son was as radical as Whitman, in 
an opposite direction—and Mr. 
James was scarcely less romantic 
than the creator of Huckleberry 
Finn. The true contrast, in a lit- 
erature somewhat self-consciously 
young and experimental, comes to 
be that between the elemental and 
the exquisite—between force, even 
at moments brute force, and a quite 
fastidious beauty. No one who 
looks below the surface, indeed, no 
one who looks attentively at the 
surface, can deny this contrast in 
the very warp and woof of modern 
American life. And it forms in a 
most suggestive way the action and 
reaction of our American literature. 


It is not so very long since Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson came out with 
the declaration that “crudity is an 
inevitable quality in the production 
of really significant present-day 
American literature”; and one won- 
dered if he were ready to dismiss 
the sophisticated urbanity of Edith 
Wharton’s prose fiction, for in- 
stance, as insignificant? Or was he 
so shut in behind his particular 
Middle-Western smoke-screen of 
sex-and-modern-industrialism that 
he could not see how other word 
artists (for, in spite of his some- 
what unlovely obsessions, he is at 
his best a word artist!) were deal- 
ing with the ubiquitous problems of 
a rather extensive universe? 

The fact seems to be that Amer- 
ican literature is divided between a 
determined simplicity—or crudity— 
or elementalism—and the equally 
determined reaction, which is sheer 
zstheticism—even preciosity. And 
so far as this latter movement is 
concerned with poetry, it finds a 
worthy high priestess in “H. D.” 
Hilda Doolittle, who was born in 
Pennsylvania and lived for many 
years near Philadelphia,—who was, 
in fact, a “Bryn Mawr girl,”—be- 
came an expatriate about 1911. 
Two years later, as the friend of 
Ezra Pound and the wife of Rich- 
ard Aldington, she became a pi- 
oneer in the group to be known as 
Imagists, and soon to be so dough- 
tily championed by Amy Lowell. 
Louis Untermeyer does not hesitate 
to call “H. D.” “the only true Imag- 
ist”; and, indeed, this gathering of 
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her scattered poems shows how 
consistently close, from first to last, 
she has kept to the most character- 
istic points of the Imagists: the de- 
termination to present “an image” 
in words, to produce “poetry that is 
hard and clear,” and to insist that 
“concentration is the very essence 
of poetry.” 
Her often quoted “Heat” lyric— 


“O wind, rend open the heat, 
eut apart the heat, 

rend it to tatters. 

Fruit cannot drop 

through this thick air— 
fruit cannot fall into heat 
that presses up and blunts 
the points of pears 

and rounds the grapes. 

Cut the heat— 

plough through it, 

turning it on either side 

of your path”— 


is one of the most consummately 
successful examples of our “newer” 
poetry. It has not only caught an 
impression and made it as perma- 
nent as though carved in jade—it 
has reproduced a sensation that is 
almost stifling. And then “H. D.” 
has that quality which alone makes 
and keeps free verse an art—an al- 
most infallible sense of rhythm and 
music. She can clothe an image of 
smiting loveliness with perfect ver- 
bal simplicity, too, when she likes: 


“The light of her face falls from its 
flower, 

as a hyacinth, 

hidden in a far valley, 

perishes upon burnt grass... 


But is it equally true, or even 
equally beautiful, to declare that 
the rose is “clear cut in rock, hard 
as the descent of hail”? Here a 
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poet dedicated to austerity, shun- 
ning—as Mrs. Meynell in her scorn 
of superfluity—the curse of the 
older zsthetes, “beauty without 
strength,” falls into the curse of 
the newer ezsthetes, curiosity with- 
out truth, bizarrerie without beauty. 
When Miss Lowell said of “H. D.” 
that she found beauty “a thing so 
sharp as to be painful, delight so 
poignant it can scarcely be borne,” 
she was but praising the eternal— 
and expensive—equipment of every 
artist, even of every highly sensi- 
tized human being. Yet it is not al- 
together a thing for praise. Any 
psychologist will point out that the 
fear of living may be as dangerous 
a symptom as mere abandonment 
to living. 

To have belonged to the United 
States by birth, to England by resi- 
dence and marriage, have meant 
very little in “H. D.’s” art. Her in- 
spiration, her affinities, and most 
of her subject matter are Greek. 
At least, her poetry is Neo-Hellenic; 
and Mr. Untermeyer was happy in 
comparing her lyrics to “a set of 
Tanagra figurines,” since they re- 
produce the exquisitely chiseled 
Grecian statue—static in its grace 
or heroism or pitifulness—rather 
than the breathing, fighting, beauty- 
loving, sensation-loving, and Fate- 
conscious Grecian man or woman. 
Serene artistic detachment marks 
her songs of ancient shipwreck and 
venturing, of Helen “wan and 
white,” of the golden, dead Adonis, 
of Lais, the world-weary courtesan; 
and her Demeter finds “men, fire, 
feasts, temple steps” alike futile. 
Nothing more utterly enchanting— 
verbally, sensuously—has come 
from “H. D.’s” hand than the half- 
translated “Heliodora”; and her 
greatest passion is borrowed from 
the Lesbian Sappho—most poign- 
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ant of all, perhaps, is that haunt- 
ing cry of Fragment Sixty-eight— 


“What can death mar in me 
that you have not?” 


But Hilda Doolittle’s own work is 
not passionate, and when it is im- 
passioned, it is rather for some ab- 
stract vision of loveliness than for 
any human hunger. Greek eroticism 
becomes almost chaste in her aus- 
tere phrasing, and it is significant 
that she takes more delight in the 
salt sea-flowers or the “sun-smitten, 
wind-indented snow” than in a lush 
world, “over painted, over lovely.” 

The suggestion of affinity with 
Alice Meynell’s art has already been 
made, but it is chiefly in the spun- 
silver quality of “H. D.’s” expres- 
sion. Mrs. Meynell’s essential intel- 
lectualism was saved poetically by 
the underlying universality of her 
emotion; the white heat of “Re- 
nouncement,” the unashamed heart- 
break of “Summer in England, 
1914,” for instance. In her love of 
man, of child, of friend,—and of 
God, through those brief, profound 
poems where doubt is wrought into 
faith,—-she merely brought unique 
expression to broadly human expe- 
riences. But “H. D.’s” experiences 
are not and can never be very close 
to the heart of humanity. Her 
Eurydice, cast back into Hades, 
mourns not for her lost love but for 
her lost flowers, and rebukes Or- 
pheus for the “arrogance and ruth- 
lessness” of his fatal backward 
glance! And several of the finest 
and most deeply felt passages in 
her whole work are to be found in 
“The Tribute,” a poem in praise of 
beauty; that beauty which fights 
the “squalor” creeping and coiling 
through the streets of the modern 
city—a vision cherished by youth, 
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the dreaming boys driven out from 
this city “too dull for their 
thoughts.” Here is the ecstasy of 
its final cry: 


“Could beauty be caught and hurt, 
could beauty be rent with a 
thought, 
for a thrust of a sword, 
for a piece of thin money tossed up, 
then beauty were dead. 


“Long,’ long before we came to earth, 
long, long before, we rent our hearts 
with this worship, this fear 
and this dread.” 


It is the cry of sheer estheticism— 
the best zxstheticism; and in her 
consummate verbal carving “H. 
D.” has built a temple not unworthy 
of this sacred Beauty. Yet because 
her passion and her preoccupation 
are for art rather than for life, it 
may happen that a less perfect 
craftsman may achieve better and 
more lasting poetry than hers. 
The Man Who Died Twice is em- 
phatically not better poetry than 
hers—but it is the recognizable por- 
trait of a battle-scarred human be- 
ing and not a “Tanagra figurine.” 
The immense majority of readers 
who by this time agree with Edgar 
Poe that the “long poem does not 
exist,” and the somewhat smaller 
majority who claim that no living 
author in English, with the possible 
exception of Masefield, can save a 
long poem from being absolutely 
dull, will agree that Mr. Robinson 
has once again made the mistake of 
writing too long a narrative. Yet 
one does not easily forget the story 
of this thwarted genius, Fernando 
Nash—the man who “did not wait” 
for God’s hour and his own fulfill- 
ment—the man who might have 
written the greatest symphony of 
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his age, and who finds comfort at 
last pounding a Salvation Army 
drum upon a New York street-cor- 
ner. It is an almost unrelieved 
tragedy, absolutely without love in- 
terest, and told with an amazing 
mixture of pedantry and simple im- 
pressiveness. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson has all the “high serious- 
ness” of New England; a gripping 
of grim facts which is not beautiful 
so much as admirable and terrible; 
and he has that ironic stoicism 
which the modern disenchanted 
Puritan substitutes for the unflinch- 
ing if unfriendly faith of his fore- 
fathers. 

The story of this broken giant 
among men is worthy of an authen- 
tic poet, and Mr. Robinson speaks 
authentically in those luminous 
moments which punctuate the dark 
story of 


“The king who lost his crown be- 
fore he had it, 
And saw it melt in hell.” 


One understands, too, how it all 
came ahout: the jealousies which 
bit like vipers at Fernando’s youth, 
the gradual loss of belief in God 
and in himself, the loss of pride, 
and of those divine dreams of har- 
mony “blown down by choral horns 
out of a star.” One understands 
the physical and moral collapse— 
the fantasies of hunger and delirium 
—and in the paradox of the final 
scene one knows that once again 
the unbelievable has happened: 


“After passion, arrogance and am- 
bition, 

Doubt, fear, defeat, sorrow and 
desperation, 

He had wrought out of martyr- 
dom the peace 

That passeth understanding. . .” 
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The Man Who Died Twice has all 
the worst faults of one who must 
still be grouped among our poets of 
most solid achievement—the con- 
temporary American nearest to 
Wordsworth, both in defect and 
achievement. It has passages 
which, in verbal intensity if not in 
verbal richness, suggest Francis 
Thompson—as for instance that 
great passage of the “golden grapes 
of heaven,” which 


“make a wilder wine 
Than earth gives even to giants who 
are to live 
And still be giants.” 


Again it has lines of merely undis- 
tinguished prose, and others—like 
that comment upon the “bloated, 
greasy cinder”—which are worse 
than undistinguished prose. In 
brief, the book lacks all the deli- 
cate self-criticism, the meticulous 
verbal artistry of “H. D.’s” work. 
As poetry it is often crude and un- 
equal, but it is creative. And skep- 
tical as one may have grown over 
the awarding of literary prizes, one 
feels that it is not by whim or by 
accident that the Pulitzer award has 
twice gone to Mr. Robinson. 

It is no doubt too much to expect 
in our obviously imperfect world— 
but what an American poem that 
might be which could bring to- 
gether something of the fine, austere 
grace and more of the tense reality 
of these two contrasting books! 


“Oh, the little more, and how much 
it is! 
And the little less, 
worlds away!” 


and what 


Meanwhile the flux and reflux, the 
surge and shimmer, go on; and the 
end, for art and life, too, is not yet. 
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By RosEMARY BUCHANAN. 


E little cottonwood grove was 

cool and dusky with shadows, 
and spicy with the faintly bitter fra- 
grance of the trees. Such a relief 
after that hot, overcrowded day 
coach, which a wailing baby and an 
overpowering odor of orange peel 
and too ripe bananas had rendered 
quite unsupportable! The _ girl 
shuddered at the recollection. If 
she could only have gone decently 
and in order, she might have waited 
at the junction for the express with 
its comfortable Pullman, instead of 
rushing off in that horrid accom- 
modation train—well, “rushing” 
was hardly the right word, when 
one remembered how often the 
thing had stopped at stations and 
between stations (particularly the 
latter), with this washout of part 
of the track to put a final touch to 
the whole incident. 

It was really not so bad, on the 
whole, to have a little time to her- 
self, walking down this sweet little 
path, to think the matter over. 
Thinking had been an impossibil- 
ity on that awful train, when her 
brain had entirely stopped function- 
ing. There was no use trying to 
study out anything at home, either, 
with that flock of chattering girls 
all over the house, and Mother look- 
ing disapproval every time Arthur’s 
name was mentioned. Poor Mother 
always conducted herself, these 
days, as if she were being martyred, 
which was absurd. How pathet- 
ically and determinedly she had 
suffered the last time Arthur was 
there, that afternoon nearly two 
weeks ago, when she had sat out on 


the big, cool porch, a perfect figure 
of outraged and long-suffering pro- 
priety. And Arthur had been so 
stunning in his tennis things, with 
his hair so adorably tousled— 

The path made a sudden twist, 
the cottonwoods gave to right and 
left, and the girl found herself out 
on the hot, white road, with grass- 
hoppers flying about her, a whirr 
of yellow gray wings with a quick 
“s-s-pud” into the velvet dust at her 
feet. 

She glanced across the way at the 
little white plastered house shaded 
by flowering locust trees; at the 
woman in a crisp calico dress with 
a fair white apron, rocking com- 
fortably and humming as_ she 
hemmed a dishtowel. 

Through the vague blur of half- 
painful, half-ecstatic thoughts 
which had constituted her mental 
state for many hours past, there 
drifted across the girl’s conscious- 
ness a little of the amused, patron- 
izing contempt which the true ur- 
banite feels for the dweller in the 
village. Here, at least, was some- 
body who was comfortably and en- 
tirely happy, or at least full of the 
placid, cow-like content engendered 
by the untroubled calm of her sur- 
roundings. The woman with the 
dishtowel had not a care in the 
world, probably. Life was so very 
easy for these simple people, so far 
away from the world, so untouched 
by the real things. And how deadly 
it must be! 

Obeying a sudden impulse, the 
girl crossed the road, lifted the gate- 
latch, and walked quickly up the 
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gravel path which unevenly bisected 
the luxuriant and unclipped lawn. 

“Flow gently, sweet Afton, dis- 
turb not—good afternoon,” the 
woman’s limpid contralto voice 
dropped into a speaking tone with- 
out much change in its quality. 

“I beg your pardon,” the girl 
said, pausing uncertainly, surprised 
at her own action. “It’s so hot this 
afternoon—I wonder if I could 
trouble you for a glass of water.” 

“Sit right down,” responded the 
woman hospitably, indicating an- 
other wooden rocker with a sweep 
of the towel. “One of the hottest 
days we’ve had so far,” and she 
hurried away, to return presently 
with a pitcher of iced lemonade and 
golden-brown cookies on a braided 
china plate. 

“Train stalled, wasn’t it?” she in- 
quired. “Every spring we have 


these washouts, you know. We get 
kind of used to them when the 
river’s up. They'll whistle for you 
when they get the track fixed, but 
you'll probably have quite a little 


wait. Have some more lemonade. 
My sister-in-law keeps me about 
supplied with lemons and oranges 
from her ranch in California. They 
don’t taste much like the stuff 
that gets shipped in here to the 
store.” 

After supplying her  guest’s 
wants, the woman resumed her 
sewing, chatting easily of small 
matters which seemed to require 
no answering comment, and the girl 
looked at her in increased wonder- 
ment. How could a person, a sen- 
tient being, exist in a queer, dead 
little place like this, where they al- 
ways had washouts and had to be 
whistled to. The woman was not 
young, probably nearing fifty. 
There were streaks of gray in the 
heavy dark hair, and many lines 
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about the fine blue eyes and the 
straight, firm mouth. Had she the 
mind which was indicated by that 
well-shaped brow? If so, how had 
she been contented to root herself 
here? Did people in this kind of 
community ever have a live emo- 
tion, ever feel the need of anything 
beyond hemming towels and pick- 
ling peaches? Would they under- 
stand about Arthur, for instance? 

The words tumbled out before 
she realized they were coming: 

“Have you spent all your life 
here?” 

At the unconsciously tragic em- 
phasis the woman smiled. 

“Not yet, as the boy from Arkan- 
sas said,” she responded comfort- 
ably. “But so far as my time’s 
gone, I may say it’s all been frit- 
tered away here.” She turned down 
the hem at the other end of the 
towel with great nicety, and took 
three stitches, then continued as if 
the conversation had been progress- 
ing steadily in the interval. 

“No, you’re right about that. We 
don’t see much here, and, of course, 
we don’t do a lot of things that go 
on in the big towns, but you’d be 
surprised to know just how many 
things do happen right along in a 
place like this, and how well we, 
some of us, understand—situa- 
tions.” 

The girl hesitated a moment, and 
then plunged boldly in. It would 
be worth something to see how such 
a case as hers would strike this self- 
sufficient person. 

“I’ve been thinking this after- 
noon of something I heard about 
recently, and I'd like to tell you 
about it if you think it wouldn’t 
bore you. A man is married to a 
woman who doesn’t understand 
him, and doesn’t care for him 
in the least. He is very unhappy, 
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very miserable really, but there 
she is, a concrete fact, simply 
ruining his life. Then he meets and 
likes—loves another girl, some one 
who really does understand. She 
isn’t very wise or deep; she doesn’t 
amount to much; but she cares for 
him terribly, and she’d do anything 
to make him happy. And she 
knows how, oh! she knows how—” 
Her voice grew a little husky, and 
she covered it with a cough. 

The woman, making no com- 
ment, continued to sew with ca- 
pable hands, her face the picture 
of tranquillity. 

“I’m afraid this is not very in- 
teresting,” said the girl after a brief 
silence, her emotion having been 
thoroughly quenched by this indif- 
ference. It was ridiculous to have 
mentioned anything real to a per- 
son like that. Why, the woman 


wasn’t even shocked! 


“Yes, indeed,” answered the 
woman. “That’s the most interest- 
ing situation you could meet any- 
where in the world. He loves you, 
and you are fond of him” (the girl 
gave a little startled gasp), “and, 
of course, his wife does complicate 
matters.” She bit her thread, and 
took up another towel. “So I sup- 
pose he’s sent for you to come and 
join him, and you're tied up here 
with this everlasting washout. 
Things go so awfully crooked 
sometimes.” 

“How did you guess?” asked the 
girl, wide-eyed. 

“Oh, I don’t know. You looked 
so kind of put out when you first 
came in here; you seemed to have 
something on your mind. And 
things like that do happen,” she 
finished rather vaguely. “Well, this 
can’t last forever,” she went on 
more briskly. “The track will be 
mended pretty soon, I suppose, and, 
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of course, he'll meet you some- 
where. And then what?” 

“Then we will be together,” an- 
swered the girl softly, her dark eyes 
filled with the awe of it. 

There was silence again, filled 
only by the whispering leaves over- 
head. 

“What does your Ma think about 
it?” was the next question, bringing 
the girl down from the heights on 
the instant. 

“Oh, Mother!” with a battle note 
in her voice. “Naturally, Mother 
doesn’t understand; she thinks I am 
a lost soul, of course. She doesn’t 
know that I have gone, yet, but she 
will pretty soon. I said I was going 
to Aunt Harriet’s, you know. 
Mother’s a great dear, of course, 
and I adore her, but a person like 
that can’t understand! She is a 
perfect saint, and so old-fashioned, 
and so afraid of what people will 
say. Who are people anyway, but a 
lot of silly old frumps who don’t 
really enjoy themselves unless they 
have something to be shocked over. 
You are not that kind, are you?” 
with an appealing quaver in her 
voice. “If you could just see Ar- 
thur and know how fine and strong 
and tender—how big he is! But 
you do understand, don’t you?” 

“La, child,” replied the hostess 
with a comforting smile. “I know, 
I know. Love isn’t something that 
comes to you all tied up and proper 
in a nice package like a box of 
candy. If a fellow is what you like, 
you’re going to like him in spite of 
everything, and the fact that folks 
think you oughtn’t to care for him 
doesn’t cut much figure. You're 
willing to sacrifice everything and 
everybody for him, aren’t you?” 

The girl nodded, her face trans- 
figured. 

“Love would be a dreadfully poor 
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thing if it wouldn’t make me glad 
to do that for Arthur,” she said 
simply. “He’s more to me than 
anything else in the world. And 
you know,” dropping her tone con- 
fidentially, “even in that old mar- 
riage ceremony that they worry 
about so much, doesn’t it say some- 
thing about ‘forsaking all others, 
cleave only to him’? What else 
would I be doing?” The lovely face 
was flushed with her earnestness, 
and the big eyes were filled with 
tender light. 

“Of course you would,” replied 
the woman heartily. Then in the 
same tone she continued: 

“And now, how are we going to 
explain it to the children?” 

“Children?” replied the girl un- 
certainly. “Oh—I—why, there prob- 
ably wouldn’t be any; there couldn’t 
be any, could there?” She shiv- 
ered a little, and her face lost its 
rapt look. 

“Well, I don’t know. It’s awfully 
hard to count on there not being 
any; they do slip up on you before 
you know it. And it’s not partic- 
ularly easy to give reasons for— 
things, when they get old enough to 
think about such matters. All my 
life I have wondered just how a 
mother would explain a situation 
like yours to them. A mother that 
was a good one, I mean. Not just 
one of those folks that don’t take 
any interest in how the young ones 
turn out.” 

The girl twisted her hands nerv- 
ously. 

“I wasn’t just counting on chil- 
dren,” she said hesitatingly. “I 
suppose I didn’t think much about 
them. I was only considering Ar- 
thur.” She frowned thoughtfully. 
“Of course, they are dear little 
things, and I’d like—but there, I 
couldn’t. Well,” with resignation, 
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“that’s just another of the things 
that would have to be given up, 
that’s all.” 

The woman was unconvinced. 

“Arthur might want ’em,” she 
pursued. “Menfolks like children 
you know. They like to have 
daughters. Girls are pretty expen- 
sive, but they’re nice, and the 
father gets a lot of enjoyment in 
petting and looking after them. And 
he likes a son to chum around with 
and probably go into business with 
when he gets old enough, and pass 
the family name on—” 

The girl winced and turned a lit- 
tle white. 

“But we couldn’t have any! You 
said yourself that it wouldn’t do!” 
Then with sudden passion she 
leaped to her feet. “You are just 
like all the rest of the good people; 
the same little, narrow, pinched 
view that they all have. I don’t be- 
lieve Arthur wants any ridiculous 
children—sons or anything else. 
And I tell you I’m willing to give up 
everything for Arthur, just as he 
is; everything, do you hear? I 
would sell my soul to make him 
happy, poor boy!” Her defiance 
ended in stormy weeping. 

For a long moment the girl’s sobs 
disturbed the peace of the May af- 
ternoon. The canary in the win- 
dow, agitated by the sound, poured 
out his liquid silver trills in compe- 
tition, and danced up and down in 
his excitement. 

The woman waited quietly until 
the storm began to subside, and 
then went to the girl, her own blue 
eyes wet with pity. 

“There, there, my dear. Sit down 
and get a hold of yourself again. 
You’re a pretty brave girl, you 
know, studying this out for your- 
self that way. Here’s your hand- 
kerchief. There, that’s better. 
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Just take a little more lemonade— 
there. Now, you're all right.” 

The girl choked, and then began 
to smooth her hair. 

“I think—I hope I’ve made it 
plain to you,” she said finally, as 
she pinned a straying golden lock 
into place. Her reddened eyes were 
filled with reproach. 

“Yes, dear child, you have. You 
love that fellow as much as any 
woman could.” Then after a pause: 
“I suppose he’d do the same for 
you, about selling his soul, I mean.” 

“Yes,” patiently, “Arthur thinks 
something of me, too.” 

“And as a sort of reward for his 
being fond of you that way, you are 
willing to take him along with you. 
Selling souls means considerable 
sin, you know.” 

“I don’t admit that there is any 
sin,” flashed back the girl. “Ar- 
thur and I have as much right to 


happiness as our fathers and moth- 
ers had when they piously went off 
and were married. So far as that 
goes, in the sight of God we'd be 


just as much married as_ they 
were—” 

The woman cut her short. 

“We talk a lot about what God 
thinks, but, as a matter of fact, all 
we know about His ideas is what He 
said on the subject, and He cer- 
tainly didn’t take much stock in 
a woman’s running off with a mar- 
ried man. If you want to be real 
honest with yourself, you'll see 
where it isn’t going according to the 
rules; otherwise it would be all 
right to have the babies.” 

The girl folded her lips stub- 
bornly, but made no reply. 

“Of course, if Arthur wants to 
turn his back on what’s right, that’s 
his own affair, but if a woman 
really loves a man better than her- 
self (and after all, that’s the only 
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kind of love that’s worth bothering 
about), she doesn’t want to spoil his 
chances of the hereafter any more 
than she wants to muss up the 
present. The fact that he would 
be living with a woman who wasn’t 
his wife (they used to have kind of 
an ugly name for her, my dear; 
maybe they still have) might not 
hurt him particularly in his busi- 
ness. Lots of men have mistresses” 
(the girl shuddered) “and don’t 
seem to lose much business. So- 
cially, I suppose it wouldn’t matter 
much, either—to him. But when it 
comes to fooling with a man’s soul, 
it’s considerable of a risk. Arthur 
might not hold it against you par- 
ticularly, if you let him get in bad 
with the Almighty, but how would 
you feel about it yourself? You 
really couldn’t ease your mind by 
telling yourself you had done it for 
his own good.” She looked squarely 
into the girl’s mutinous eyes. “Do 
you think you’d be worth it?” she 
finished succinctly. 

It was very still. The shadows 
crept forward, longer and longer, 
over the grass. The snowy down 
from the cottonwoods drifted in the 
light spring breeze, and a flake set- 
tled gently on the girl’s motionless 
shoulder. And it was very quiet. 

By and by the faint tinkle of a 
cowbell made itself audible, and 
the sound gradually increased as a 
lean blue cow plodded slowly 
through the dust of the road. She 
was followed rather than driven by 
a languid person in patched over- 
alls, who looked out upon the world 
disconsolately from a thatch of tow 
whiskers. 

“Evenin’, Abbie,” he hailed as he 
came abreast of the gate. 

“Evenin’, Pete,” responded the 
woman. “Getting home early, aren't 
you?” 
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Locomotion on the part of the 
man ceased entirely, and he leaned 
his elbows on the top rail of the 
fence, ready for a chat. 

“Promised the missis I'd git in 
early. I come away from the depot 
before I was near ready, but she 
wanted I should bring in old Bluey 
before supper. Church to-night you 
know.” Then, after a vain en- 
deavor, to gain a view of the stran- 
ger’s face, “Company?” he in- 
quired. 

“Lady from the train,” answered 
Abbie briefly. “How’s it getting 
along?” 

“Why, that’s just it,” in a vexed 
tone. “First off they ‘lowed they 
couldn’t git her fixed to-night, but 
they done it. I shouldn’t wonder 
they'll be whistlin’ fer the passen- 
gers any minute now. The up- 
train’ll be along too, in an hour or 


so, Bill says, and here I got to leave 
an’ come on back with this doggone 


critter—hey, you Blue! Where is 
that dummed brute?” and Pete re- 
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luctantly tore himself away from 
the fence, and pursued the vagrant 
Blue through the haze of golden 
dust. 

A series of warning whistles 
came clearly over the tree-tops from 
the waiting down-train, calling its 
strayed passengers. In obedience to 
the summons the girl got slowly to 
her feet, straightening her hat. 

“Thank you for letting me take 
up so much of your time,” she said, 
forcing a smile to her stiff lips. “It 
was very good of you.” 

“No trouble at all,” responded 
Abbie, equally polite. “Glad to have 
you drop in any time.” 

With a word of farewell the girl 
moved in the direction of the gate, 
half opened it, hesitated, and then 
came running back. Abbie opened 
her arms and held the slender fig- 
ure close to her kindly heart. 

“Oh, don’t let me go!” panted the 
girl through her sobs. “Make me 
wait for the up-train. [’m_ not 
worth it! I’m not worth it!” 
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BELIEVE in Thee, Jesus Christ, 

because Thou hast spoken as no 
other man hath spoken, lived as no 
other man hath lived; because 
Thou hast taught as one having au- 
thority, and lived as one who cared 
not for his life. I believe in Thee 
because Thy words bear in them- 
selves the conviction of truth, be- 
cause Thy life, in its ineffable 
beauty, beareth witness to Thy 
words. I believe in Thee because 


all that Thou didst say and do was 
said and done not only in the past, 
but is reuttered and reénacted to- 
day in the hearts of those who fol- 


low Thee. What Thou didst say to 
the Pharisees, I hear Thee saying, 
in my heart, to me; and Thy char- 
ity, which drew men to Thee in 
Jerusalem, draweth them to Thee, 
to-day, in all the earth. No other 
Prophet, no other founder of a reli- 
gion, speaketh and acteth in the 
hearts of his followers as Thou dost 
speak and act in Thine. And I be- 
lieve in Thee because those that 
follow Thee are the fairest souls 
among men. Purity, simplicity, 
love—these are the marks of those 
who love Thee, and as by its fruit 
a tree is known, so I know Thee, 
Jesus Christ, by the fruits of Thy 
beauty in souls. 

And I believe in Thee because, in 
the Catholic Church, I see a “City 
seated on a mountain,” a City at 
variance with the world, humbled 
and yet triumphant, whose symbol 
is the cross, whose strength is love, 
whose walls inclose souls of an in- 
finite diversity who are united in 


adoring Thee. This City—this 
Church of Thine—is an image of 
Thyself. Like Thee, to those who 
know it, it is beautiful with a 
beauty not of time. But to those 
who know it not it is a kind of in- 
ordinate madness. 

O City bearing testimony to 
Thee! City inimitably fair! City 
of beggars and princes, of paupers 
and of kings, defenseless yet im- 
pregnable, humbled yet triumphant, 
hidden yet standing on a mountain! 
“Believe,” Thou didst once say, “for 
the very works’ sake!” For this 
therefore, also, I believe—the won- 
derful work of Thy Church—a City 
so splendid, so imperishable, so vis- 
ible and yet so secret, so beautiful 
and so scorned, that Thou alone 
couldst have made it, and Thou 
alone couldst preserve it in a world 
where all else is corruptible and 
vanishing. 


O God! I find Thee only by the 
aid of outward things, perceive 
Thee only in the souls of others, or 
in the order and harmony of na- 
ture. Yet I long to know Thee di- 
rectly, in the very depths of my 
soul. For in appearances, though 
we find Thee for a time, yet there 
Thou art continually flying away, 
and withdrawing, and fading out 
of sight; but in the reality of my 
own existence, in the innermost 
center of my life, here, if I find 
Thee, I will possess Thee—not for 
an instant or for an hour, not for 
the period of a glance or smile, not 
in the perception of a loveliness 
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that changeth, but in the entirety 
of a beauty that endureth, that doth 
impel my being toward Thee, and 
that doth regulate my actions in 
Thy sight. 

To love Thee truly is to love all 
things in Thee. Thus love, when 
Thou art its center, is not a way- 
ward, an ungovernable passion con- 
suming him who loveth and what 
is loved, but it is an emotion of 
energy, a perception of moral dis- 
tinctions, a delight and an activity 
of the soul that, knowing Thee to 
be Love, observeth the demonstra- 
tions of Thy love within all things. 
Persons, therefore, and things, be- 
ing loved because of Thee, are not 
loved less, but more, since they are 
loved in their right proportion, and 
no love thus regulated diminisheth, 
since Thou canst not diminish, and 
it is Thou in all material beauties, 


in all persons, and in all nature that 


is loved. In loving virtue anywhere 
—in whomever, or wherever, it is 
found—we are but loving Thee, 
though indirectly, and as knowing 
not Who it is that we love. 


There are souls who follow Thee 
with an intuition of delight—follow 
Thee as naturally as a sunflower 
follows the sun. These ask not to 
be told why they perform this act. 
But other souls are perpetually ex- 
amining themselves to discover 
why it is they love Thee, and what 
Thou art Whom they love. Thou, 
Who most strangely carest for these 
little, these ridiculous, human 
hearts, take them, I implore Thee, 
into Thy arms, and impress upon 
them, in silence, the ineffable se- 
renity of Thy truth. 


If Thou art not, then nothing is. 
All these substances that move in 
Space crush us with the futility of 
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their being. These beauties that 
the soul perceiveth—these unseen 
realities of beauty—love, virtue, all 
moral perceptions—without Thee 
were imaginings and _ shadows. 
Without Thee all things fade into 
nothing. We are locked into a uni- 
verse that hath no key. Come, then, 
O only Reality! Come, then, O 
Foundation of our life! Sweep 
away in the torrents of Thy love 
those souls that struggle against 
Thee, that float in Thee and yet do 
know it not! 


Why is it that we so deeply 
yearn for that which we are aware 
is but a shadow, and like a shadow 
will fade away, but that we do not 
truly repose in Thee, or clearly per- 
ceive Thee, or sincerely love Thee? 
For to repose in Thee were to de- 
sire nothing else, since in Thee is 
all that is; and to perceive Thee 
were inevitably to love Thee so in- 
tensely that the love of all else were 
as naught. Therefore, while our 
hearts cling to earth, while they 
delight in human praise and in ma- 
terial luxuries, and seek Thee only 
in moments far apart and unsure,— 
while our hearts are thus swayed,— 
it is evident that we neither truly 
perceive, nor love, nor repose in 
Thee. 


To some Thou dost appear in all 
the gentleness and serenity of Thy 
being. I am perpetually catching 
sight of Thee in the hearts of those 
whom Thou knowest, and it is these 
persons that I love, and it is thus 
that my weak and tired heart loveth 
Thee, as it were indirectly. For 
perceiving, in some man or woman, 
the ineffable trace of Thee, I am in 
love with Thee—or rather, with 
Thy reflection, mirrored in a hu- 
man soul. 
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How easily I am drawn aside 
from Thee, Thou knowest, O In- 
finitely Fair! And Thou knowest 
the hypocrisy of my heart, and the 
vanities wherewith I seek to con- 
sole it, commending myself for my 
very prayers and aspirations, when 
without Thee I could neither pray 
nor aspire. 

In the universe I perceive two 
beauties: one the harmonious ar- 
rangement of matter, the beauty of 
sky and sea, forest and field; the 
other, a moral beauty, a beauty that 
is not discerned by the senses but 
by the soul—the beauty of purity 
and love, humility, sincerity, and 
truth. This beauty which the soul 
discerneth, and which is more beau- 
tiful than all material beauties, is 
direct evidence of Thee, and inex- 
plicable but through Thyself. 

Speak to me through this moral 
beauty that is manifest in those 
who know Thee. Speak to my in- 
ner self that it may begin to love 
Thee truly. I am oppressed by the 
sense of my indifference and tepid- 
ity concerning Thee. Awaken this 
stolid, this futile creature to real- 
ization of its own futility apart 
from the miracle of Thy love; and 
in all that I do, in all my joys and 
sufferings, let me remember Thee. 
For I can never triumph but by 
Thee, nor fail but in failing to ap- 
proach Thee. Happiness is not 
happiness without Thee; crush me 
with the sense of Thy reality. Fill 
me with the consciousness of Thee. 
Without Thee I cannot purely love. 
Without Thee is no true poetry, no 
beauty that doth not wound, no 
beauty that doth uplift. 


Among shadows I seek for Thee, 
and out of the shadows I call. Com- 
pel me to love Thee more. Com- 
pel me to seek Thee forever. Over- 
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whelm my will in the ocean of Thy 
sweetness. Permit me not, I be- 
seech Thee, to choose anything but 
Thee. Is it possible that, having 
once experienced Thy sweetness, | 
should be able to turn away? Yes, 
even this is possible if Thou dost 
leave me for an instant without 
Thy grace. For though I love Thee 
intensely one moment, the next I 
am indifferent and cold. What a 
miserable excuse for love I give 
Thee, who am forever discoursing 
upon this theme! Yet, untouched 
by Thee, O God! we are untouched 
by what is purest and truest, and 
the sense of our life fadeth away. 
Thou alone canst elevate the soul 
into the contemplation of its own 
reality. Thou alone canst infuse 
into it knowledge of good and evil. 
Nothing is, that is not in Thee. 
There is no meaning or purpose in 
created things but in their relation 
to Thee. To deny Thee is to make 
of ourselves phantoms in a phan- 
tom-world—phantoms that appear, 
and disappear—shadows fleeing 
within shadows. 


Let me cling to the thought that 
Thou lovest me, in spite of all that 
[ am. This thought of Thy love 
for man, haunteth me with a deli- 
cious sadness. Thou, Who art all 
loveliness and truth, enter Thou the 
inmost part of me as a Prince might 
deign to enter the hovel of a beggar 
who is ill. 


I have found Thee enough to 
know that nothing is comparable 
to Thee. I believe in Thee enough 
to know that aside from Thee is 
nothing to believe. I love Thee 
enough to know that without Thee 
I cannot love. Thou art the Life of 
my life. I see Thy beauty but for 
an instant, then all is darkness— 
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but not so dark as it hath been. I 
leap toward Thee, and fall back— 
but not so low as I was before. 


Not all the arguments of philos- 
ophy, not all the learning of the 
ages, not all the lives of the saints, 
can enlighten a soul devoid of 
grace. If we seek for truth aside 
from Thee, the powers of our un- 
derstanding fail, and we listen to 
confusion and to a multitude shout- 
ing vain things. But if, returning 
to Thee, we ask for wisdom, Thou 
dost fill our ears, at last, with the 
infinite sound of Thy voice, and 
Thou dost open our eyes to the in- 
finite beauty of Thy law, and dost 
say to us, “Arise, and come! I am 
He Whom thou seekest.” 

Oh, hold the petals of my 
thoughts close to the fragrance of 
Thy love! Make of my life a 


flower—unseen, perhaps, and un- 
acclaimed, yet guarding in its cup, 


as in a chalice, the permeating 
secret of Thy Love; and, in fading, 
may my life distill this fragrance 
through the forest of the world, 
that they who pass may ask, 
“Whence is this fragrance?” and, 
seeking it, discover only Thee. 


In proportion as we advance to- 
ward, or recede from, Thee, are 
we worthy of love or hatred. For 
among those who follow Thee there 
is a difference in the degree of their 
perfection according to their near- 
ness to Thee, and among those who 
deny Thee there is also a differ- 
ence in the dégree of their moral 
ugliness according to the force of 
their denial. 

A flower, standing in full sun- 
light, openeth wide its petals and 
distilleth its fragrance far and near. 
But a flower standing in shadow 
draweth its petals more closely 
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about its heart, and giveth not forth 
of itself. So it is with human 
flowers, of whom Thou art the Sun. 
In Thy radiance souls unfold and 
permeate the air with sweetness. 
But far from Thee they droop and 
fade and scatter their dreams upon 
the wind. O Sun, touch my heart 
with Thy splendor! O Light, open 
the petals of my mind! 


All merely human affections 
quickly fade and perish and be- 
come as forgotten dreams, save 
only those affections that lead us 
nearer to Thee. Such endure, and 
increase in power, because they 
partake of Thy beauty, and mirror 
continually Thyself. 


Thou regardest not the poetry of 
the lips, but the interior poetry of 
the heart. Give to me this poetry, 
which those who know Thee pos- 
sess. I love the echo of Thy voice. 
I love the shadow of Thy smile. I 
seek Thee through symbols and 
passing things. 


How beautiful are Thy ways with 
flowers and all fragile things! Wilt 
Thou treat us less tenderly than a 
flower if we open our hearts to Thy 
love? Oh, wash the petals of our 
lives in the fountain of Thy grace! 
As a mist, passing over the sun, 
casteth the world, for a time, into 
shadow, so doubts, passing over the 
mind, shut out for a time the vision 
of Thee. But how radiantly Thou 
bursteth forth again, and dost shed 
again Thy rays upon the soul! 
Without Thee all is darkness and 
filled with horror and despair. 


Thou dost breathe into my soul 
melodies of love and truth. It is 
not I that maketh a single note—it 
is not I that createth a single chord. 
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Thou alone in me dost speak, when 
I pause and listen unto Thee. What 
is my mind, or my heart, but an 
instrument from which Thou canst 
extract one note that may endure? 
Why do I grudge Thee those mo- 
ments when Thou playest upon my 
heart? Can I find Thee by evading 
Thee? Or hear Thee by listening 
to the world? In my own heart I 
must find Thee. In my own ears 
Thou must speak. 


O Love that is everywhere dif- 
fused and yet everywhere partic- 
ular and entire! O Thou Who lov- 
est us with an individual love! 
Break open the temple of my heart! 
What availeth all that we are if we 
are nothing unto Thee? For unless 
Thou lovest us there is nothing in 
man worth loving. And unless Thou 
lovest us what availeth this life that 
we live? And unless Thou lovest 
us life were blackness and con- 
fusion, and a stumbling about amid 
shadows, and a falling away into 
night. 


Is it possible to love a flower and 
not love Him Who hath made it? 
Is it possible to look at the stars 
and not be crushed with the sense 
of Thee? God, Thou art every- 
where! Thy footsteps thunder in 
the heavens. Thy whisper trembles 
on the hills. 


There is, in every life that as- 
pireth to Thee, a kind of hidden 
perfume. It is nothing else than 
the exhalation of the soul’s desire 
for Thee, and in proportion as this 
desire is strong or weak, pure, or 
mingled with earthly desires, so it 
floweth from the life that is its 
flower as a perfume intense or 
vague, sweet or half-sweet, half- 
bitter. 
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Render my intellect increasingly 
aware of Thee. And_ though, 
through knowing Thee better, | 
come to know the sadness of pass- 
ing things, and though, through 
loving Thee more, the pleasures of 
the world become a weariness, yet 
do I long to know Thee and to love 
Thee. I have discovered that apart 
from Thee is nothing that is truly 
fair. Lean over me, O Beauty In- 
effable, and whisper to me the 
secrets of Thy love! 


Slowly, with infinite care, and 
tenderness beyond all _ thinking, 
Thou dost return into a heart that 
once possessed Thee, yet treasured 
not this Possession. Why dost 
Thou ever return? There is no rea- 
son why, except that Thou lovest 
us. “Behold! I make all things 
new!” Make my heart new that it 
may love Thee with a perfect love. 
Make my mind new that it may for- 
get its knowledge of evil. 


All things are mysteriously 
beautiful if seen in relation to Thee. 
Let me feel my helplessness de- 
prived of Thee. Let me feel what 
it is to have thought, “Behold, I can 
walk alone!” and to discover in bii- 
terness that all is darkness where 
Thou art not. Humble me, if only 
thus I can begin to love Thee. O 
God, I give Thee my heart. Do 
Thou accept it, I beg of Thee, as 
Thou wouldst have accepted, while 
on earth, the broken toy of a child, 
and do Thou take it quickly ere I 
have time to ask it back! O Thou 
Whom I seek and know, whom | 
lose and find again, hold me fast 
in the sweetness of Thy ways! 


Come to me, and take my hand, 


and say, “Behold! Forever I am 
here. Time was a shadow, and is 
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gone.” Touch Thou my heart, and 
whisper, “O young, O foolish hu- 
man heart! Why dost thou struggle 
away from me? Come now, and 
take thy repose.” 


Permit me not, I beseech Thee, to 
be swayed by the arguments of 
men. For my mind is such that it 
perceiveth in all argument some 
truth, and is of itself unable to dis- 
tinguish where alone truth is en- 
tire. Enlighten my understanding 
that it may discern Thee where 
Thou art. Permit me to find Thee 
always in the inner knowledge of 
my soul, and prevent me from los- 
ing Thee most of all then when I 
profess to seek Thee. For the 
words of the learned are vain if 
uttered in a spirit of pride, and not 
in words art Thou found, nor by 
the intellect alone art Thou known. 


So take possession of me that my 
will, my intellect, and my heart 
may be merged in the beauty that 


Thou art. Be Thou to the facul- 
ties of my soul a magnet that they 
cannot resist. Haunt me with the 
sense of Thy presence. Pursue me 
with the dagger of Thy love. Wound 
me that I may know that I cannot 
escape Thy compassion. Do not 
let me evade Thee. Stand Thou at 
all the portals of my life. Speak, 
when I do not wish to hear Thee. 
Pity, when I ask not Thy compas- 
sion. Compel me when I struggle 
against Thy law. Be Thou a Voice 
in my heart that I cannot silence, or 
forget. 


Do Thou instruct my heart, O God. 
How weakly it aspireth to Thee! 
How cold and insensible it is! How 
tossed by the things of earth! I 
know not how Thou canst love it. 
Yet Thy love is the Life of my life. 
Thy love is the Substance of my 
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substance. Thy love is all that ex- 
ists. Thou dost heap my way with 
roses—Thou, who didst choose a 
way of tears. Oh, in the delights 
of time, grant that I may not forget 
—in the sweetness of the gifts—the 
Giver! Let me learn to share all 
happiness with Thee, Who hast 
asked to be allowed to share our 
SOrrows. 


Swing back the gates of truth 
upon the kingdom of Thy love! 
Open them to us, O God, who im- 
plore Thee from without, that, en- 
tering, we may be filled with wis- 
dom beyond the arguments of men. 
Except we look at humanity 
through Thy eyes, there is nothing 
in humanity to love. But because 
we are something unto Thee, there- 
fore are we something unto our- 
selves, and every man is worthy of 
respect, because every man is loved 
by Thee. I am in love with Thy 
reflection in the world! Where 
Thou hast been, is Peace. And 
where Thou art, is Love. 


I thank Thee that, out of eternity, 
out of the immensity of time, out 
of the vastness of space, through 
Thy universe of matter and of 
thought, through all forms of life 
and of being, Thou hast of love to 
spare for the individual human 
soul. “Oh, what shall I render to 
the Lord for all He hath rendered 
unto me?” All that I am able to 
give Thee is the wish to be able to 
give Thee more. 


In times of spiritual dryness I 
remember that Thou dost not ask 
of me emotional surrender, but sur- 
render, above all, of the will. This 
surrender it is ever in my power to 
give Thee. Illness, weariness, dis- 
tractions, doubts—these alter, at 
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various times, the sense of Thy 
reality in the soul, and diminish the 
sensible ardor of my love. But 
nothing can ever prevent me from 
desiring to love Thee more. I cling 
to Thee with my will through all 
the vicissitudes of life. May my 
will to love Thee be sincere. Thus, 
willing unceasingly to find Thee, I 
can never lose Thee entirely. 

In contemplating the least, as the 
greatest, facts of the universe, let 
me ever remember that Thou art in 
them in such manner as to give 
them being. Thus, without Thee, 
the tiniest flower could not exist. 
Thou art apart from, and yet in, all 
creation. But for Thee the butterfly 
could not hover over the rose, and 
the rose itself would cease to be. 
Every blade of grass doth testify 
to Thee, every perfume, every color, 
every sound. The smallest pebble, 
as the greatest star, is formed out 
of Thy Thought. O Thou, so over- 
whelming in Thy immensity, so 
tender and so silent in Thy ways! 
All that hath existence uttereth 
Thy Name. O Being so remote, and 
yet so near; unseen, and yet im- 
possible to ignore! 


Not by writing ponderous and 
learned books do we attain to Thee, 
O God, but Thou dost enter with 
soundless footsteps into the secret 
chambers of the soul that knoweth 


Thee in humility and love. God, O 
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God of my heart, where art Thou, 
and what wouldst Thou say? Over- 
power me by Thy sweetness—take 
me captive in Thy arms! He whom 
Thou hast held—though but an in- 
stant—cannot forget the beauty of 
this supreme embrace. 


Oh, awaken my heart to the dim- 
ness in which it dwells! Awaken 
the faculties of my mind that it 
may see Thee where Thou art! 
Teach me to despise all that teach- 
eth nothing of Thee. Draw me to 
Thee with irresistible desire, for of 
myself I tend to run away. Is it 
possible ever again to be content 
with created things, if we have 
caught a glimpse—however swift 
and dim—of Thee Who hast created 
them? Is it possible to love with 
abandon what of itself is finite, if 
we have gazed upon Him Who al- 
ways Is? 


I am in love with Thee, O God! 
Teach me the secrets of Thy love. 
I spread open my heart before 
Thee, as a rose spreadeth its petals 
to the sun. Do Thou, O Sun of 
souls, invade the heart of this rose! 
Draw forth from it some perfume, 
make it conscious, in some measure, 
of Thy light. And in touching its 
petals, one by one, convey to it the 
impress of Thy truth, as sunlight, 
touching the petals of a flower, con- 
veyeth to it a warmth and a delight. 





RICHARD LASSELS AND HIS “ VOYAGE OF ITALY.” 


By HELEN Parry EDEN. 


AVING been all my life a great 

lover of Italy, I have to while 
away the time when I am not ac- 
tually in “the land of lands” by 
reading books about it. I prefer 
the books old, because they are usu- 
ally better written; and I like gen- 
uine memoirs packed with things 
seen rather than novels garnished 
with travel pictures. This is not to 
say that I cannot relish Hans An- 
dersen’s IJmprovisatore or Haw- 
thorne’s Marble Faun; but I own 
that their Falstaffian ratio of sack 
to bread makes them unsatisfactory 
fare for a reader of my sober tastes. 
The Italian portions of Evelyn’s 


Diary used to stand me in good 
stead. But Evelyn, although I shall 
never wholly abandon him, is now 


relegated to a remoter shelf. I have 
discovered Richard Lassels. 
Richard Lassels, author of The 
Voyage of Italy, was a Catholic 
priest. He was born (perhaps) in 
sixteen hundred and three, and he 
died (undoubtedly) in sixteen six- 
ty-eight. In the interval he mostly 
traveled—in the capacity of tutor 
to young noblemen and by prefer- 
ence in Italy. He came (says An- 
thony 4 Wood) “of genteel parents,” 
Catholics and loyalists. His kins- 
man, Henry Lassels, was that de- 
voted Cavalier, Colonel Lane’s cor- 
net, who rode with King Charles the 
Second from Bentley to Trent after 
the Battle of Worcester. Charles 
was disguised as Mistress Lane’s 
tenant’s son; and Henry Lassels, 
among other good offices, gave up 
his own bed at Cirencester and slept 
on the truckle-bed designed for the 


King. His kinsman, the priest, 
would have done the same; for he 
was a steadfast champion of his 
own convictions, popular or unpop- 
ular, though a model of good tem- 
per and fair dealing where those of 
others were concerned. 

He was hospes at the University 
of Oxford, says Wood, “As those of 
his persuasion have told me. But 
whether before or after he left 
England nobody knows.” At all 
events, he spent several years at the 
English College at Douay, became 
Professor of Classics there in 1629, 
and was raised to the priesthood in 
March, 1631-2—all these activities, 
save, I suppose, their culmination, 
under the alias of “Mr. Bolts.” He 
certainly dwelt, during part of his 
subsequent life, in England, for he 
became both canon and archdeacon 
there. But “taking,” as Wood says, 
“great delight in seeing foreign 
countries, he travelled through Italy 
five times as tutor to several of 
the English nobility and gentry; 
whereby obtaining great knowledge 
of places, men, manners and cus- 
toms. He was esteemed the best 
and surest tutor for young men of 
his time; and drew up for the use 
of them that should come after The 
Voyage of Italy.” 

According to John Wilkes, The 
Voyage of Italy is “one of the best 
accounts of the curious things in 
Italy ever delivered to the world in 
any book of travels.” It is a squat 
little calf-bound book with four 
punched devices at the corners of 
its covers; and it has an absurd en- 
graved title-page on which a burly 
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matron representing, I fancy, the 
Church, sits enthroned with her 
foot on the back of a Roman wolf. 
The wolf, a meager animal with a 
sadly denuded tail, continues to 
suckle Romulus and Remus; while 
two other children hold up a papal 
tiara and a map of Italy respec- 
tively. This compilation was pro- 
duced in Paris, and did not see the 
light until after Lassel’s death, 
when another secular priest played 
Lucina to it. It is a rare book now; 
and I marvel that some enterpris- 
ing Catholic publisher has not done 
us and himself the benefit of re- 
printing it. 

After dedication and apology in 
the usual Jacobean vein, the book 
embarks on a preface setting forth 
the profit of traveling. The world 
(here Lassels quotes St. Augustine) 
is a great book, “and none study 


this great Book so much as the 


Traveller.” Stay-at-homes resem- 
ble “an acquaintance of mine who 
had always a book lying open upon 
a Desk; but it was observed that it 
lay always open at one and the 
same place, and by long custome 
could lye open no where else.” 
Young noblemen in_ particular 
should be sent abroad betimes; “in- 
deed the coral-tree is neither hard 
nor red till taken out of the sea its 
native home.” “Travelling pre- 
serves my young nobleman from 
surfeiting of his parents and weans 
him from the dangerous fondness 
of his Mother. It teaches him 
wholesome hardship; to lie in beds 
that are none of his acquaintance; 
to speak to men he never saw be- 
fore; to travel in the morning be- 
fore day; to endure any horse and 
weather as well as any meat and 
drink.” “Travelling makes us ac- 
quainted with a world of our kin- 
dred we never saw before . . . it’s 
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but a reasonable thing that a man 
should once at least in his lifetime 
make a journey into forrein Coun- 
tries, to see his Relations and visit 
his Kindred: having always this 
saying of young Joseph in his 
mouth: quzro fratres meos.” 

Having touched on the slighter 
advantages to be derived from 
traveling in France, Flanders, Hol- 
land, and Germany, and protested 
his familiarity with each, Lassels 
approaches the main business in 
hand, his description of Italy— 
“Nature’s Darling and the Elder 
Sister of all other countries.” He 
praises its “woods of Lemmons and 
Oranges,” its “fields of Rice, Tur- 
key Wheat and Muskmillions’— 
even its “Bare Hills which seem to 
be shaven by the Sun” yet are rich 
in “Marbles, the Ornaments of 
Churches and Palaces, and _ the 
Revenue of Princes.” He expati- 
ates on the “great blessing of God, 
warm Sun,” and to this effulgence 
attributes the mellow wits of the 
Italians. He extols the exquisite 
manners of the people: “I cannot 
remember to have heard in Rome 
two women scold publicly or Man 
and Wife quarrel in words except 
once: and then they did it privately 
and discreetly.” As for their reli- 
gion, he says, “Its purely that 
which other countryes call by the 
name Catholique and which in Eng- 
land they commonly call the Reli- 
gion of the Papists.” And upon 
this he explains, for two precise 
and careful pages, exactly wherein 
Catholicism and Protestantism con- 
sist. 

Thus much and more being be- 
stowed upon Italy in general, Las- 
sels proceeds to describe the five 
several routes by which he has en- 
tered the country: so that “my 
young Traveller may know how to 
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steer his course, either in time of 
Plague or warre.” The five itinera- 
ries suggested are by way of Trent 
to Venice, Marseilles to Genoa (by 
sea), “over the mountains Splug” 
(the Spliigen) “to pop up again” at 
Brescia, over Mount Sampion (Sim- 
plon) to Lake Major (Maggiore), 
and across Mount Cenis to Turin. 
Lassels prefers the last “for speed 
and conveniency” and dislikes the 
Marseilles passage. “I dare say 
with generous Cato, that I repent 
me soundly if ever I went by water 
when I could have gone by Land.” 
The five actual journeys and the 
notabilia encountered on them are 
given in detail. In Lyons Lassels 
explores “the rare Cabinet of Mon- 
sieur Servier, a most ingenious gen- 
tleman” who had a clock on which 
a mechanical lizard crept round the 
dial to mark the hours, a “rare En- 
gine to throw Grenados into be- 


sieged Towns,” and “a world of 


other rare curiosities.” At Avignon 
he tells the tale of Cardinal Alber- 
nozzo, who, called to account for 
his disbursement of papal revenues, 
“brought the next morning a Cart 
laden with chains, locks and Keyes 
belonging once to those towns he 
had retaken for the Pope.” At 
Zurich, a Zwinglian stronghold, he 
relates how a certain “Mareshal 
D’Estrée the French Embassadour 
to Rome” lodged at “the great Inn 
of the Sword” and nearly created a 
riot by “combing his head one 
morning in his combing cloth with 
his chamber window open”; where- 
upon the townsmen thought that 
they beheld a priest “putting on the 
Amice and vesting himself for 
Mass” and began “with a Dutch 
clamour to stirre up the people to 
4 mutiny.” Maggiore he negotiated 
in a boat, bargaining with the boat- 
men “to keep aloof off from the 
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command of all the Castles, which 
now and then warn boates to come 
in; and under pretence of search- 
ing them for marchandize, stop 
passengers until they have screwed 
a piece of Mony out of them.” 
Genoa, in spite of his objection to 
its seafaring approach, he loves; 
and compares the city to “a proud 
young lady in a straight-body’d 
flower’d gown.” The Genoese 
themselves “lean to the Spanish 
fashion both in humor and apparel. 
Hence I found here Broad Hats 
without Hat Bands, broad Leather 
Girdles with steel buckles, narrow 
Breeches with long-waisted Dou- 
blets and hanging-sleeves to be d la 
Mode as well as in Madrid.” The 
Genoese Academy of Wits he cites 
with marked esteem: “which to- 
gether with other Academies of the 
like nature in all the Townes of 
Italy, I would wish my Traveller to 
visit particularly, that he may see 
how farr the Italians excel us in 
passing the time well; and how its 
much better to spend the week in 
making of orations and _ verses, 
than in drinking of ale and smoak- 
ing of tobacco.” 

Having brought my Lassels, or 
been brought by him, fairly into 
Italy, I can but give you one or two 
notes out of the many he attaches 
to each town, choosing these rather 
for their quaint humanity than for 
their historical importance. At 
Pavia he extols “the long wooden- 
Bridge covered overhead with a 
perpetual Penthouse, to defend men 
as well from the Sun as from the 
Rain.” At its famous Certosa he 
recalls how Francis the First of 
France, taken prisoner at the Battle 
of Pavia, was presently conducted 
to the monastery, “and finding the 
Monks singing the third hour... 
he struck up with them at the next 
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verse, and sung aloud with piety as 
great as his loss or courage, ‘Bonum 
mihi quia humiliasti me ut discam 
justificationes tuas,’ that is, its well 
for me that thou hast humbled me 
that I may learn thy justifications.” 

In Milan, among countless other 
ecclesiastical treasures, he sees the 
old tomb in which the Three Kings 
lay before they were translated to 
Cologne. “But the best of all the 
Churches of Milan is the new Domo 

. of massive white marble, not 
candied and frozen over with a 
thin crust of marble as most of the 
other fine churches of Italy are.” 
And within it he sees, “the wood- 
den Case being opened by special 
leave from the Archbishop,” the 
body of St. Charles “in his Epis- 
copal robes ... in a fair Chrystal 
Coffin.” He climbs up to the top- 
most pinnacle of the cathedral, 


which “is not quite finished yet; 
... but its high enough to tyre any 
man; and to shew him from the top 
of it the whole town of Milan, the 
whole compass and circumference 
of the rare Castle, and the whole 
Country round about for twenty 


miles on every side: a sight so 
pleasant that I would wish my 
Traveller not only to mount up to 
the top of the Steeple but (for this 
Steeple’s sake) to make it his con- 
stant practise (as I did) to mount 
up the chief steeple of all great 
Towns.” Also in Milan he discov- 
ers “the Famous Gallery and Curi- 
osities of Canonico Setali, far better 
than that of Monsieur Servier in 
Lyons,” containing among other 
oddities “a mandragora, a bird 
without feet called by Aristotle 
Apodes,” “a piece of a thunderbolt 
which the Canon himself said he 
had cut out of a man’s thigh 
strucken with it,” and “a world of 
rich jewels, strange stones, cameos, 
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pictures, crystals, little infants in 
wax in glass cases and many other 
exotick rarities.” 

Of Lodi he chiefly remembers 
“the excellent Neats’ Tongues and 
Cheeses as big as Milstones”; and 
in Piacenza he “observes a notable 
piece of thriftiness used by Gentle- 
women. ... These make no scru- 
ple to be carried to their Countrey 
houses near the Town in Coaches 
drawn by two Cowes yoaked to- 
gether. These will carry the Signo- 
ra a pretty round trot to her villa. 
They afford her also a dish of their 
milk and after collation bring her 
home again at night without spend- 
ing a penny.” 

“As for the town of Bologna 
now,” he goes on, “its excellently 
well built and for the most part 
upon arches, like the Covent Gar- 
den in London, only the pillars are 
round.” Six days Lassels stays at 
Bologna, admiring its traffic in 
“silks, velvets, leather bottles, gel- 
lies, wash balls and little doggs for 
Ladyes, which here are so little that 
the ladyes carrying them in their 
muffs have place enough for their 
hands too.” And he climbs to St. 
Michael in Bosco and looks down 
on the country below, “which be- 
ing level and strowed with a world 
of White Houses and Villas, looked 
like a Sea loaden with Ships under 
sail.” 

On the Apennines as he rides to 
Florence he sees a strange fire on 
the side of a mountain on the left. 
He watches it for an hour, “of the 
same bigness and the same glowy 
colour (fornace like) and of a per- 
fect round form and not pyramidal 
as other flames are.” The country 
people call it Bocca d’Inferno, 
“Hell’s Mouth,” which would seem 
to imply that it was volcanic; but 
Lassels styles it “a fixed meteor.” 














In Florence he is naturally much 
taken up with architecture and 
works of art and goes to see the 
newly built Pitti Palace. “As you 
ascend up to it, by an easie ascent 
from the street, it presents you 
with a fair broadside of building in 
which I counted two and twenty 
great windows, all in a row and all 
alike, and all of them cheekt up on 
either Side by Fine Stone Pillars.” 
In the palace garden he admires “a 
demi-circle of laurel-trees high and 
thick,” with marble seats “capable 
of two thousand men” underneath 
it. And then he turns to the duomo 
and discovers “Dante the Floren- 
tine Poet whose true picture is yet 
to be seen here in a red gown.” 
Like his compatriots nowadays, 
however, Lassels does not allow art 
to take too serious a toll of his 
days; but looks in at the card-play 
where the élite of Florence sit at 
square tables, each holding eight 
players and lit by “two Silver 
Candlesticks with waxe Lights in 
them.” And his final verdict on 
the Florentine gentry is that it is 
“a Gentry dyed in grain; that is, its 
both witty and rich.” 

Lucca he calls “a pretty little 
Common-wealth . . . a perfect Map 
of old Rome at its beginning.” He 
does not, which seems strange to 
me, find that marvel of marvels, 
the Volto Santo, there, but he ev- 
idently paid a very curt visit. And 
he only spent one day at Pisa, be- 
cause “it stands in no very good 
ayre and therefore hath been vexed 
with divers plagues. The grass in 
the streets of this University read 
me this Lecture and I believed it’; 
for “none run faster from the 
plague than Scholars, especially 
when it comes near to the Schools.” 
At Leghorn he commemorates “two 
windmills, which are rare things in 
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Italy” ; and then returning to Flor- 
ence, he sets out for Rome. 


At Poggibonsi he encounters 
snuff, or, as he calls it, “perfumed 
Tobacco in Powder which the Ital- 
ians and Spaniards take far more 
frequently than we do as need- 
ing neither Candle nor Tinder- 
box to light it withal, nor any other 
Pipes than their own Noses.” Siena 
(now the feudatory of Florence, for 
“the wolf hath received the muz- 
zle”), Montefiascone, and Viterbo 
receive their quota of mention; and 
then comes Caprarola, “a stately 
House belonging to the Duke of 
Parma and held to be one of the 
finest in Italy for Architecture. .. . 
It stands a little out of the Travel- 
ler’s rode, but not out of his way: 
for its much in a man’s way to see 
such a lovely house as this. It 
stands upon the side of a hill, and 
from one of the Balconies it shews 
you Rome some two and thirty 
miles off.” 

With his entry into Rome,— 
which he and his fellows are as 
glad to greet “as the weary Trojans 
in AEneas his Company were to see 
Italy,”—the first half of Lassels’ 
volume ends. The second is all 
given over to Rome, save for a 
shortly described return journey by 
way of Loreto, Ancona, Ferrara, 
Venice, and Verona. Rome is too 
amply dealt with to be touched on 
here; and indeed there is no space 
for Venice, which Lassels judged 
(in discreet translation of “melior 
meretrix quam uxor’) “a fair town 
for a fortnight.” But I cannot for- 
bear quoting his description of fire- 
flies in the Emilia, which has (for 
Lassels) an unusual touch of medi- 
tative fancy. 

“As we travelled one night some- 
what late for coolness, I saw mil- 
lions of little flies in the air, carry- 
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ing a bright light about them like 
glow-wormes. They continued all 
the way to our Inn for two hours 
after sunset, especially upon the 
corn fields and high grass. It was 
huge pretty, me thought, to see 
heaven upon earth almost, and fly- 
ing starrs conduct us to our lodg- 
ing.” 

With this “daintiest last” I must 
take my leave of Lassels. Unde- 
terred by the backslidings of some 
of his pupils,—the greatest of 
them, Richard Lumley, first Earl of 
Scarborough, actually apostatized; 
but this was after his tutor’s death, 
—Lassels continued his useful 
work all his days. For useful it 


was, if you consider that Continen- 
tal travel offered the English Cath- 
olic youth of the day his sole 
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chance of culture; and that Lassels, 
witty, well-read, eminently com- 
panionable, but firm as a rock on 
matters of faith and morals, was 
probably about the best of possible 
guides and tutors. He died at 
Montpellier, after having refused 
the presidency of Douay and other 
preferment; and he was buried in 
the quiet suburban church of the 
Montpellier Carmelites, Wood's 
Catholic friend, Ralph Sheldon of 
Beoly, being present at his death 
and “taking some order for his 
burial.” Not one of the loftiest of 
our seminary priests perhaps. But 
that he was thought well of by 
others is evident from the offices 
he refused, and that he thought 
little of himself is clear from his 
acts and writings. 








IN THE BACKBLOCKS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By Mary C. GouLtter. 


I. 
OvER THE HILL To CHURCH. 


T had rained for a week and more, 
and the road over the hill to 
church was a watercourse—in those 
parts where it was not a bog. How- 
ever, the sun was shining, and 
church—even six miles away—was 
an infrequent luxury in this part of 
the world, so they decided to set 
out. 

They were too new to the district 
to realize that, once on the road, 
there would be no turning back. 
Mass was at 9 a. M., and the usual 
time for starting was 8:15. To be 
on the safe side, it was decided that 
the car should leave at 7:30 a. Mm. 
All the preparations were made; 
the two little boys were indued in 
the “Sunday best” (carefully laid 
out the night before), washed, 
brushed up, fed with plenty of por- 
ridge and milk, and bread and but- 
ter. The kitchen was cleared up, 
and the beds made, for a house at 
sixes and sevens is a cheerless sight 
when one returns near midday and 
has dinner to get ready. The ther- 
mos flask was filled with tea, and 
the sandwiches cut, as an antidote 
to the long fast, in readiness for the 
usual picnic meal after Mass. 

Finally everything and everybody 
were ready, and a rather exhausted 
and shaky young couple bundled 
themselves and the children into 
the little three-seater car. Round 
the point they went, along the edge 
of the smooth waters of Pelorus 
Sound, slipping already on the 


sticky mud, and then, after waving 
a farewell to some rather anxious 
neighbors who had predicted dis- 
aster, climbing up, up, high on the 
side of the hill above the sparkling 
water. With each few yards, and 
each abrupt and treacherous curve, 
the surface seemed to get worse. 
Deep ruts full of oozy mud alter- 
nated with stretches of road washed 
bare of any soil, and running rivu- 
lets of water over the bare gravel 
and bowlders. 

Thirty-seven slips from the steep 
rocky face at the left of the road 
were counted, within the six miles. 
Some of them were inconsiderable 
little heaps of stone and dirt, others 
were formidable enough. But about 
halfway in their journey the travel- 
ers came upon the real thing. Just 
on the edge of a sharp curve in the 
road, a great heap of rock and rub- 
bish from the cliff completely 
blocked the way. There was no 
possibility of getting over it, or 
through it, or round it, if it re- 
mained as it was. The husband 
and wife sat and looked at it; they 
got out of the car and looked at it; 
but it became no more negotiable 
than before. However, it was a 
case of going on, for there was no 
possibility of turning the car to go 
back. So, leaving the children in a 
sheltered place, they started work. 
Unfortunately, being “new chums” 
on that road, they had brought no 
shovel with them, so part of the 
dirt had to be dug out, as best it 
could be, with thick manuka sticks. 
When sufficient had been removed, 
a quantity of manuka bush was 
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cut with a pocketknife, and laid in 
front of the car, so as to make a 
track over the treacherous clay. 
After the impromptu shoveling was 
done, there was just enough room, 
and only just enough, to steer the 
car round the point; and if the 
manuka bush failed in its work, 
and the tires skidded,—well, there 
was just an unfenced descent of a 
few hundred feet into the sea, and 
nothing much to scratch the car as 
she plunged down! So the wife and 
children were told to remain well 
behind the slip, and to rejoin the 
car if, and when, it safely nego- 
tiated the danger zone. With her 
heart in her mouth, the mother 
watched the little car rise slowly 
and cautiously over the mound of 
mud, seeming to plant its forefeet 
upon it like an animal; watched its 
driver with every muscle tense for 
action, every nerve alert which 
might warn him it was time to 
abandon the car and jump for his 
life. 

But the work had been thor- 
oughly done; slowly, surely, the 
tires gripped, and she rose, throbbed 
along the mound, and came to rest 
on solid earth the other side. The 
children, a little wide-eyed, and 
their mother, a little breathless and 
overwrought, walked over the slip, 
and climbed into the car again. 

The man at the wheel looked at 
his watch. It was already well 
after nine o'clock, all chance of 
reaching the church in time for 
Mass was gone, and he was ex- 
hausted by the strain of dangerous 
driving, and the heavy physical 
labor of shifting the clay at the slip. 
He asked for the thermos and the 
lunch basket, and gathered a little 
strength for the remainder of the 
drive. The children joined him, 
but their mother, who had done 
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little of the heavy work, was still 
reluctant to break her fast. She 
had already been up and about for 
over three hours, and while there 
was a chance, however remote, of 
reaching the church in time for 
Holy Communion, it seemed better 
to fast. 

Once again the car slid on its 
way, grinding over obstacles, creep- 
ing carefully over ruts and through 
rugged, freshly hewn water-chan- 
nels. At last, after 10 a. M., the 
little township was reached. There 
was no sign of life at the Catholic 
church; it was deserted, the doors 
were closed, and even the priest’s 
car was gone. 

Down into the main street they 
drove, to turn round and go home, 
for it seemed there was nothing 
else to be done. And suddenly the 
little Ford, the parish car, met 
them, the priest at the wheel. The 
two cars pulled up, and explana- 
tions followed. Mass was indeed 
over, and the congregation dis- 
persed, but the priest was then 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament to 
a bedridden old woman who lived 
in a tumble-down cottage just out- 
side the town. And the Host re- 
served for one communicant could 
be shared with another, so the 
mother was bidden to await the 
priest’s return at the little church. 

The sun shone and sparkled upon 
many things, as she sat musingly 
on the sacristy steps, her baby on 
her knee. He was happy, he had 
had a good breakfast, and an inter- 
esting ride in the car, the winter 
sunlight was pleasant, and there 
was plenty to watch. And his 
mother was happy too; many 
thoughts flitted through her mind 
as she waited. All around her went 
on the placid Sunday morning life 
of the little hamlet. Shirt-sleeved 
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men chopped wood in their little 
back yards, women came out in 
dust-caps and aprons to shake their 
mats, children played about hap- 
pily; in the three hotels of the 
place, the sleepy guests were just 
thinking about tumbling out of bed 
to a late breakfast. She was think- 
ing of one of Mother Loyola’s books 
of preparation for the Sacraments, 
and of how she emphasizes the un- 
equal effort of God and the soul for 
the meeting at the altar rail, one 
coming from heaven, the other 
from bed. It seemed to her that a 
country mother often has a less 
pitifully meager tale of effort than 
the majority of Catholics, by the 
time she has got herself success- 
fully from her bed to the altar rail. 
It seemed to her, in a momentary 
flash of insight, that it was well 
that this should be so, well that 
there should be some Catholics for 
whom things were not made so easy 
as to be robbed of the sweetness 
that attends on difficulties sur- 
mounted for an end dear to one’s 
heart. She remembered, too, the 
Lauda Sion, and its wonderful ca- 
dences, and she pondered this fresh 
commentary on its 


“Fracto demum Sacramento, 
Ne vacilles, sed memento, 
Tantum esse sub fragmento, 
Quantum toto tegitur.” 


And the 


she pictured 
flickering now from that low-roofed 
hovel, whence in the form of a tiny 
fragment of bread, the Lord of all 


taper, 


was soon to come to her. She was 
penetrated anew by the pathos of 
the blank ignorance of the human 
beings around her, of the Divine 
Presence amongst them. And then, 
as she sat in the sunlight, her heart 
gave a leap; for there, far on the 
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winding road, coming towards her, 
was a speck that was the little black 
Ford car. And she knew that in it 
was One, coming to her swiftly and 
lovingly, as of old He came on foot 
to His own over the dusty roads of 
Judea. 


Il. 


THE CHRISTENING OF PATRICK 
MICHAEL. 


The baby lay very peacefully in 
his little crib, with his new pink 
quilt over him. He was only three 
hours old, and the household had 
not yet got over its surprise at his 
undue haste to keep his appoint- 
ment in this vale of tears. 

The undisturbed peace of a 
country Sunday afternoon brooded 
over the landscape; not a sound 
was to be heard but the ripple of 
the water on the shore. The 
comely, capable neighbor, who had 
hurried hatless across the paddock 
to help in the hour of trouble, had 
gone home to provide for the needs 
of her own household. From the 
paddocks about the wool-shed came 
the bleating of ewes and lambs; it 
was the last day of October, and 
they had been mustered in for 
lamb-marking. For some days the 
house had been in a whirl of ac- 
tivity, with extra men to be catered 
for. Now the work was half done, 
and the question was—what to do 
next. 

Nurse and Grandmother, who 
were to have arrived together, were 
hundreds of miles away, and the 
only thing possible was to send 
them word to come, and then start 
south to meet them. 

It is a friendly little place, this 
valley by the sea, and the men were 
anxious to undertake the young 
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father’s sheep work, while the 
women looked after his wife be- 
tween them. 

The telegram was sent, which 
would start the two distant women 
on their travels, and all the fol- 
lowing day the husband was at his 
preparations, cutting wood enough 
to last till his return, killing and 
dressing a sheep to provide fresh 
meat, tuning up his motor car for 
the long journey before him. Mon- 
day passed thus, while the little 
chap who was the cause of all the 
turmoil slept away his time with 
the utmost placidity. 

On Tuesday morning the master 
of the house was up at 3:30 A. M., 
cooking his breakfast by candle- 
light, and away on the south road 
before daybreak. All that day he 
traveled, through hill passes, down 
steep winding valleys, and then 


along the rocky coast line where 
the waves thundered in along the 


barren shore. At last he reached 
the tiny seaport town where his 
passengers met him, having trav- 
eled all day in the big mail cars. 

Meanwhile all was hurry and 
bustle at the lonely farmhouse. In 
the sheepyards worked half a dozen 
capable men, drafting, earmarking, 
counting, to the accompaniment of 
much barking of dogs and bleating 
of sheep. 

In the house a contingent of 
women had taken charge, sweeping, 
scrubbing, polishing, dusting, tidy- 
ing, and cooking, getting out the 
best linen, and picking the choicest 
flowers. And one wise old woman 
sat by the new-made mother and 
her babe, chatting about many 
things, and keeping the worries as 
far away as she could. For the 
mother could not lie still as con- 
tentedly as her baby. Her two big 
boys were roaming around mother- 
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less and neglected, and her little 
maid was sitting bewildered and 
sullen at this sudden influx of mis- 
tresses into the house. Disturbing 
sights and sounds floated in at her 
door whenever it was opened, and 
it was a long, long day which finally 
dragged itself into dusk. 

And as evening fell, the little car, 
a hundred miles away, had turned 
its face to home again, and was 
speeding back with its welcome 
freight. Through the dark it 
throbbed, eating up the miles, 
though there were two in it badly 
in need of rest. A frail old lady 
who had been traveling all the pre- 
vious day, as well as motoring since 
8 a. M., might well have hesitated 
about commencing another hun- 
dred-mile journey. And the chauf- 
feur, who had been over twelve 
hours at the wheel, presently found 
that nature was asserting herself. 
Again and again he fell asleep at 
the wheel, and at last his passengers 
made him pull up and put the car 
under a hedge for an hour or two. 
He stretched out as best he could 
on the back seat and got a little 
sleep, and in the early dawn they 
pursued their journey, coming in 
full daylight to that picturesque 
coast road winding hundreds of feet 
above the water, and looking down 
upon the gleaming reaches of the 
quiet Sound. Before breakfast, the 
car turned in at the farmhouse gate, 
and what a welcome awaited it! 
The weary mother heaved a sigh of 
thankfulness, as she gave herself 
and her babe into skilled hands, 
and the little boys found themselves 
once more washed, brushed, cared 
for, and treated to recitals of the 
nursery classics so dear to their 
hearts. 

But still the tiny stranger was 
unbaptized; and in a day or two 
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the father was on the road again, 
traveling thirty miles to procure a 
priest, and another thirty to bring 
him to his destination. 

The house was en féte when he 
arrived. An altar had been erected 
in the mother’s room, and here 
Holy Mass was offered next morn- 
ing. What a strange experience it 
was for her to lie at ease in bed, 
propped up by pillows, and watch 
across the room the stately progress 
of the ancient Sacrifice, to see in 
her familiar, homely room, the 
shimmer of priestly vestments, the 
silver gleaming of the Paten and 
the Cup, and the snowy whiteness 
of the Bread of Heaven. What a 
solemn moment it was when the 
priest turned about and faced his 
little congregation,—the two white- 
haired grandmothers, the bent head 
of the young husband, the white- 


capped nurse, and the two wide- 
eyed little boys,—and came slowly 
across to her bedside with his pre- 
cious Burden. 

An hour or two later, the house- 
hold assembled again for the bap- 
tism. The garden had been spoiled 


of its fairest blooms. Jars of great 
snowy arum lilies stood about the 
room, and the choicest white and 
cream roses poured out their fra- 
grance. Some late fruit-blossom 
lifted its delicate white cups in ir- 
regular loveliness. There was no 
tinge of color in the blossoms, for 
was not a soul to assume to-day 
the white garment of its baptismal 
innocence! 

The blessed candle, which had 
burned at two previous christen- 
ings, stood ready to be lit, and a 
silver porringer and mug were at 
hand, the property of the elder 
brothers, to serve at the baby broth- 
er’s baptism. The brothers were 
there, in their white sailor suits, a 
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little awe-stricken, and keeping 
very close to Grandmother. And 
the little nameless one was ready, 
too, clad in the delicately embroid- 
ered flannel, the snowy lawn and 
lace, the flowing white satin rib- 
bons, the fine Shetland shawl which 
had been the christening robes of 
his predecessors. The other grand- 
mother took him gently in her 
arms, which had cradled so many 
children of her own, the candle 
flickered fitfully in the balmy 
spring breeze, the familiar Latin 
words were said, and the tiny dark 
head was held under the flowing 
drops of water. Through the 
mother’s mind flitted visions and 
hopes for the future, when the help- 
less infant should attain to his 
manhood. What should he be? 
Would those tiny rose-leaf hands 
one day hold the plow or the pen, 
or would they in the dim years to 
come raise aloft in priestly obla- 
tion the Body of the Lord? There 
was no answer to these wonderings. 
Only one thing she knew for a cer- 
tainty, that the little body which 
was presently laid in her arms, was 
now the dwelling place of a spirit 
radiant in its purity and beauty, 
and that it was for her to guide 
that unseen spirit in the perilous 
paths of youth. And so, in a great 
silence, broken only by the bird 
songs floating in at the open win- 
dow, Patrick Michael was brought 
into his heritage. 


Ill. 
First COMMUNION. 


The mail car stopped at the old 
white gate, and mother and son 
climbed in, and were tucked away 
amid the farewells of the house- 
hold—Father, Grandmother, and 
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two little boys. Everyone waved 
till the bend in the road hid the 
familiar gate from sight, and then 
Mother sank back in her seat, tired, 
shaky, relieved, yet not by any 
means perfectly happy. For it was 
a big undertaking she was attempt- 
ing, the First Confession and Com- 
munion of her eldest-born, her 
little seven-year-old, and she was 
attempting it in the face of innu- 
merable difficulties. Their home 
was thirty miles from priest or 
Sister, and her multifarious duties 
left her only scraps of time for the 
réle of catechetical instructor. The 
little lad had had no regular teach- 
ing, and was not quick to learn, and 
the words of the catechism, as well 
as many of the prayers, had seemed 
beyond his grasp. But his compre- 
hension of the essentials was clear 
enough, and his eagerness to re- 
ceive the Blessed Eucharist was un- 
mistakable; so his mother pinned 
her faith to Pius X. of holy mem- 
ory, and went ahead valiantly in 
her scraps of time. 

At last, all that she felt capable 
of doing was done; and the ques- 
tion was how to get him into town 
for three or four days’ final prep- 
aration with the First Communion 
class. There was no boarding 
school to receive him, and she was 
absolutely friendless in town, ex- 
cept for a household of strict 
Church of England folk, not very 
intimately known. Also, there 
were two younger children to be 
looked after. Taking her courage 
in both hands, she had written two 
letters, one to Grandmother, ask- 
ing her to come and supervise the 
household and the younger chil- 
dren for a few days, and one to the 
Anglican acquaintance, asking for 
hospitality for a few days for her- 
self and her little son. Both letters 
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had been answered graciously in 
the affirmative, and now the trav- 
elers were really en route. 

How many misgivings and trai- 
torous sinkings of the heart 
Mother had packed away with her 
luggage will never be known save 
to herself and God. Was the child 
really old enough? Was he strong 
enough to stand the fasting? Had 
her preparation been at all ade- 
quate? Would not the ordeal of 
school for three days before the 
ceremony shatter his nerves and 
dissipate his devotion; for he was 
a country child, and shy and re- 
served at that? Would it be pos- 
sible in a non-Catholic house to 
surround him with anything re- 
motely approximating the proper 
atmosphere? Would her friends 
be at all able to conceal their 
amazement at the admission of so 
young a child to the Sacraments? 
Would the sensitive, shy boy ever 
get through the ordeal of a First 
Confession? Would the maid-of- 
all-work she had left behind fulfill 
her duties at all adequately? Would 
her baby boy of two refuse to be, 
consoled for her absence? These 
were questions to which only one 
answer was possible: Mother gritted 
her teeth and carried on. 

It was late November, and the 
day was muggy and hot; and by 
the time the pair had reached town, 
sought out their hostess, and ex- 
changed civilities, the little lad 
showed decided symptoms of list- 
lessness and fever, and begged to be 
allowed to lie down. He tumbled on 
to the stretcher prepared for him, 
while his mother drew the curtains 
against the afternoon sun, and tried 
to shut some of the stifling heat out 
of the room. There he lay during 
the hot hours of the afternoon, and 
at tea-time he could barely be in- 
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duced to open his eyes long enough 
to take a few sips of milk and a 
mouthful of bread and butter. Then 
he submitted to being undressed, 
and, still with his eyes shut, sank 
in between the sheets, flushed and 
feverish, and dropped at once into 
oblivion. With a heavy heart his 
mother went back to barter small 
talk in the drawing-room, while a 
hundred fresh questions clamored 
insistently at her heart. Having 
disturbed the placid course of so 
many lives to gain her end, was the 
child’s illness to be the only result? 
Would their visit to town merely be 
a nuisance to their hostess, and 


must they go back to the wilds of 
the country with her object still 
unfulfilled? 

Some very fervent prayers were 
said that night beside the little 


stretcher and its sleeping occupant, 
and the next morning,—Sunday,— 
great was her relief when the child 
woke apparently to normal health, 
and chattered away gayly about 
many things. Evidently the excite- 
ment of being actually embarked on 
the great enterprise, together with 
the heat and the fatigue of a long 
journey, had combined to upset a 
constitution mever very strong. 
Warned by this, she kept the little 
lad very quiet that day, and saw 
that he was not excited or over- 
tired. 

With Monday morning loomed 
up the rather frightening specter 
of his first entry into school. The 
priest who was in charge of the 
First Communicants had offered to 
shepherd the little country boy into 
school; so at a few moments to 
nine, a little boy might have been 
seen on the presbytery veranda, 
trying valiantly to control the re- 
bellious quivering of his chin, while 
his mother marched down the path 
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with her head held very straight, 
lest, like Lot’s wife, she might be 
tempted to ruin all by a backward 
look. The last glimpse caught out 
of the corner of her eye had shown 
the young priest and the embryo 
schoolboy settling down in two 
commodious green deck-chairs for 
a comfortable chat, and she had an 
inner conviction that all would be 
well. This conviction was amply 
justified later, when a perfectly 
happy and pardonably self-satisfied 
little chap arrived for his midday 
dinner, and when, later still, she 
heard of his triumphal entry into 
school life, one hand clasping very 
tightly the hand of the kindly priest 
who led him, and the other clasp- 
ing equally tightly a very large and 
very red apple. Once or twice, dur- 
ing the days that followed, she stole 
into the back of the church during 
the First Communion instructions, 
and watched for the shining copper 
head of her lad in the line of black 
and brown and yellow heads away 
in the front seats. But for the most 
part she kept away from him dur- 
ing school hours, and confined her 
energies to keeping him quietly 
happy and moderately recollected 
out of school. 

The day of his first confession 
passed, as far as she could see, with 
absolute ease and matter-of-fact- 
ness, so simple and free from self- 
consciousness is the mind of a 
seven-year-old. It was the eve of 
the “Great Day”; the little chap 
went to sleep, after as earnest a 
“good-night talk” as his mother 
could give him. But with every 
effort she could make, and every 
possible kindness from her cour- 
teous hosts, there was inevitably 
something wanting. It was impos- 
sible to provide that atmosphere of 
breathless and hushed expectancy 
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and joyful anticipation which per- 
vades a Catholic household or col- 
lege on the eve of a First Com- 
munion. 

The next day dawned fair and 
cloudless, and it was a proud and 
happy mother who delivered her 
small son betimes at the school, his 
white sash carefully tucked away 
in his breast pocket, his copper head 
shining, and filled with as many 
great thoughts as it could hold. 

As the mother knelt in the church 
waiting for the ranks of children to 
file into the front benches reserved 
for them, a rather heavy-eyed 
young man Walked up the aisle and 
took his place beside her, and, time 
and place notwithstanding, she 
greeted him with a smile. For this 


was Father, who had got up at 3:30 
A. M., done his share of the milking 
of sixty-five cows, and driven thirty 


miles to be present at his eldest 
son’s First Communion. He did 
not regret his lost hours of sleep 
when, behind the array of white- 
veiled, flower-crowned little maid- 
ens, he saw the long line of boys 
file demurely in, and distinguished 
his son’s pink freckled face among 
the rest. The Mass went on; the 
young priest who had instructed 
the children left the altar and 
spoke to them, giving them a few 
last simple words to help them at 
the end of this, their journey. Then 
again he left the altar to give to 
each of them the Body and Blood 
of Christ, and the little shy country 
boy went up among the rest; and 
his mother felt with a great sigh of 
relief that now the business was 
out of her hands, and in the keep- 
ing of One Who knew infinitely 
better than she did what to say to 
the boy, and loved him a great deal 
more. And, back from the altar 
rail herself, and feeling very near 
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her boy, though half the church di- 
vided them, she prayed for him as 
she had prayed just once or twice 
before: when first she knew he was 
coming to her, when he was born, 
and sometimes, five or six years 
ago, when she had made her 
thanksgiving after Communion 
with his curly auburn head against 
her heart. And the convent girls 
sang that simple little hymn, which 
even now, at u distance of years, 
she cannot hear without a great 
lump in the throat: 


“O Mary, Mother, sweetest, best, 
from Heaven’s’§ immortal 
bowers 

O gather for a little child a bou- 
quet of sweet flowers. 

O make my little heart to be a 
cradle fair and gay. 

Where blessed Jesus may repose, 
my First Communion Day.” 


Even now it brings back, almost too 
vividly, those keen emotions of 
mingled joy and sorrow: joy, be- 
cause the goal of all her efforts and 
hopes during so many months had 
at last been won; and sorrow, be- 
cause it had all been so hard, so 
difficult, such an uphill fight against 
all sorts of odds, and so different 
from the tenderly remembered 
First Communion of her own child- 
hood days. 


IV. 
VIATICUM. 


There are other roads besides the 
road through the dark valley of 
death that are long, and full of 
weariness, and hedged about by 
dangers. There are travelers 
through life who stand as desper- 
ately in need of the Bread of the 
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Strong as do those who journey 
through that last dark valley. For 
when, weak from sickness, one 
turns one’s face back from the val- 
ley of death towards the hills of life, 
they tower stern and terrifying be- 
fore the soul. 

Such a traveler lay one morning 
waiting for the Viaticum which was 
to be her guide back to life. There 
had been for her, during the pre- 
vious month, a long thirty-mile 
journey into town, a dream-like pe- 
riod of waiting—long days filled 
with wondering, and made barely 
tolerable by expectation and hope. 
And then had come an awakening 
before the dawn; the mysterious 
touch of the Angel of Life, bidding 
her wake and prepare for the com- 
ing of the little new life which was 
to enter the world that day. There 
had been a dream-like Mass and 
Holy Communion at the church 
across the road, and the underlying 
consciousness that both might very 
easily be her last, and that they 
were certainly the preparation for 
that greatest ordeal of women, 
which drew near on hurrying feet. 
Then her hour had come, and the 
anguish of it had been dimmed and 
well-nigh forgotten in the joy of 
holding in her arms the longed-for 
girl-child who had at last come to 
fill them. 

There had followed a blessed fort- 
night of rest and peaceful happi- 
ness: long, quiet days filled with 
plans and hopes for the future, 
and with smiles and good wishes 
and solicitous nursing from all 
about her. But the happy time of 
rest and quiet on sunny verandas 
and in gardens rich with all the 
Sweetness of early summer had 
gone by, leaving only a fragrant 
memory behind, and now the daily 
task must be faced again. There 
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was the long, fatiguing journey 
home, the taking up of the reins of 
country housekeeping on straitened 
means, the thousand and one daily 
demands of the elder children, for 
food, education, sympathy, under- 
standing, clothes, and all the things 
for which they had always looked 
to Mother, and would look to her 
again. There were the large addi- 
tional calls upon her time, her 
strength, her intelligence, and her 
patience, which would be made by 
the young baby; and there were all 
the miscellaneous duties of a coun- 
try housewife waiting for her. Only 
those who have tried to run such a 
household in the backblocks of New 
Zealand know how it combines the 
duties of cook, baker, housekeeper, 
laundress, telephone clerk, account- 
ant, business manager, working 
partner, nurse, nursery-governess, 
and many other things too tedious 
to enumerate. She knew that once 
outside the gates of this little haven 
of rest, her daily burden of cares, 
responsibilities, and actual physical 
work would grow heavier day by 
day, as day by day her back grew 
more fitted to bear its weight. So 
before all this, there came to her 
what she thought of as the Holy 
Viaticum, to strengthen her for the 
way. 

It was early morning, and her 
little white room in the hospital had 
begun to catch the morning sun, 
which soon would bring all the heat 
of early November into the day. On 
the road there was no traffic except 
here and there an early milk cart; 
smoke curled up lazily from the 
chimneys, as the housewives began 
to get breakfast for their children 
going to school, and their husbands 
due at offices and shops. In the 
hospital the early morning bustle 
of work passed by her room, for she 
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was out of the nurse’s hands now. 
Down in the big nursery the dozen 
babies slept peacefully, content 
after their early bath and breakfast. 
In her room all was neat and or- 
derly in preparation for the ex- 
pected Guest: beside the bed was 
the table, with its white cloth, its 
crucifix, its candle, and its vase of 
glorious sweet peas, of every shade 
imaginable, filling the air with their 
fragrance. Presently there was the 
hum of a car on the road, the quick 
grind of its wheels on the gravel, a 
ring, a man’s step in the broad cor- 
ridors, and in a moment the priest 
was in her room, and the door shut 
behind him. And, as in that Upper 
Room long ago, the doors being 
shut, there was yet One present, 
not now visibly as of old, but felt 
and known by the soul, even as the 
all-pervading fragrance of the flow- 
ers was known to the senses. There 
was barely room in the tiny place 
for the priest to enter, but some- 
how it became spacious enough to 
serve as the stately tribunal of the 
Sacrament of Penance, and as the 
Presence Chamber of the King of 
Kings. The Sacred Host was given, 
and the priest departed, leaving be- 
hind him a great peace, unbroken 
by sound, or sign, or sight of the 
world, as in the quiet of that little 
white room the soul of a mother 
sought strength to arise and con- 
tinue her journey. 


Vv. 
In Partisus INFIDELIUM. 


Yesterday the priest came to us, 
on one of his biannual visits to this 
little forgotten valley, cut off from 
the world by a long range of hills, 
and by the water of two sounds. 
And after the children were put to 
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bed, we sat round the fire and 
talked as if the strings of our 
tongues had just been unloosed. He 
was a stranger to us all, but the fel- 
lowship of the Catholic Church gave 
us common ground upon which to 
meet. We talked of books, of Cath- 
olic problems, of the ever-vexed 
education question, of . Catholic 
schools and colleges and their rela- 
tive merits, of mutual friends and 
acquaintances throughout New 
Zealand. He spoke to us of his own 
college days, not so long left be- 
hind, of the customs and traditions 
of his college, and of the austerity 
of the life of an ecclesiastical stu- 
dent; but, above all, he painted the 
beauty of the ideals set before the 
lads among whom he was, and the 
sweet and tender memories of his 
student life. There was no skirting 
round the fringe of dangerous 
topics, no avoidance by mutual con- 
sent of topics which might lead to 
trouble; he was a colonial priest, 
and we were colonials of the house- 
hold of the faith, and we under- 
stood one another. 

The next day the household was 
astir before the dawn, for Mass was 
to be said some miles down the val- 
ley, for the benefit of the scattered 
Catholics of the district. The chil- 
dren were recovering from whoop- 
ing cough, and had to be left be- 
hind; but before we went, the priest 
went round to each bed, and blessed 
its little occupant. Then the reluc- 
tant car, hard-bound with frost, was 
started by dint of much hot water 
and more elbow grease; the basket 
that held the requisites for Mass 
was lifted in, and the trio set off— 
husband, wile, and priest. Down 
the valley they went, past the hoar- 
frost sparkling on the grass, 
through belts of fog lying low on 
the flat lands; they saw no passers- 
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by, for it was barely seven o’clock, 
and in the dead season of winter 
the dairy farmer sleeps late. Only 
one traveler was seen, a Catholic 
making for the hall where Mass was 
to be said; his smoky breath eddy- 
ing before him in the frost as he 
walked. 

Soon the hall was reached, but it 
was locked and silent; the key had 
not yet arrived. We wandered dis- 
consolately around, trying to warm 
our frozen feet; and at last, with 
the aid of a ladder and an un- 
latched window, one of our number 
made an entrance and undid the 
door for the rest, who entered tri- 
umphantly. Relics of the last ball 
were everywhere: trailing ferns 
hung from the rafters, the supper- 
tables still stood on their trestles, 
the open door into the little kitchen 
revealed odds and ends of crockery 
and table linen not yet claimed by 
their owners. 

There was not time to do much, 
but we set to work to erect some- 
thing remotely approximating an 
altar. One of the supper tables was 
put at a decent distance from the 
others, halfway down the hall, and 
covered with a large damask cloth, 
upon which the priest placed the 
altar stone and altar cloth. Per- 
haps, though it was very unlike the 
conventional altar, it was not with- 
out its resemblances to the table 
spread for a certain Supper nine- 
teen hundred odd years ago. We 
added two white boxes to support 
the charts and the flower vases 
(four hastily arranged vases of 
early spring bulbs), two candle- 
sticks with blessed wax candles, a 
large standing crucifix, two silver 
christening mugs belonging to the 
children, as cruets, and a makeshift 
Communion cloth. When the priest 
had brought out his charts, a small 
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missal, a portable chalice, altar 
breads, and the rest, the prepara- 
tions were complete. The tempo- 
rary sacristan stood off, and re- 
garded a trifle ruefully the glass 
vases and the brass candlesticks 
she had just arranged; and thought 
enviously of the scores of silver 
candelabra and vases she could re- 
call on dinner tables of her ac- 
quaintance. But it was no use re- 
gretting what was absent; the fur- 
nishings of the altar were, at all 
events, the best her household could 
supply. 

Then a change came over the 
scene. Hitherto our labors had been 
accompanied by the ordinary small 
talk of workers in similar circum- 
stances, with an odd joke or two 
at the primitive nature of our ec- 
clesiastical appointments. Now 
there was something else to be 
thought of. With the aid of a chair 
for the priest and a benzine box for 
the penitent, the adjacent supper 
room was turned into a confes- 
sional, and the little priest, scarcely 
more than a college boy in years, 
was sitting in judgment there, his 
head bent on his hand, while one by 
one we knelt at his feet. A trap- 
load of Catholics drove up from an- 
other direction, tied up their horse, 
and, after exchanging a common- 
place or two about the weather, 
gave a significant glance at the sup- 
per-room door, and with a mut- 
tered “excuse me,” sank upon their 
knees to prepare for confession. 
Soon we were all dotted about the 
empty ballroom, absorbed in prep- 
aration or thanksgiving. For a few 
moments the sacristan’s mind was 
deflected from her thanksgiving, 
while she pondered the extraor- 
dinary efficiency and wmatter-of- 
fact-ness of Catholicism. What 
other religion could get a dozen 
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farming folk out of their beds in 
the freezing early hours of an ordi- 
nary weekday, to go on their knees 
amid the débris of a deserted sup- 
per room, and lay bare their con- 
sciences to a boy who was still 
wrestling with his philosophy while 
most of them were rearing fam- 
ilies? 

Confessions over, the priest went 
to the altar and finished vesting, 
while the little congregation ar- 
ranged itself in the benches in front 
of him. And straightway this cor- 
ner of the bare hall became a 
chapel, and each of us knelt ab- 
sorbed in the divine drama enacted 
before us. There was no altar boy, 
and one of the congregation made 
the responses; and about it all 


there was an atmosphere of happy 
familiarity reminiscent of the Cata- 
combs, or the carefully guarded se- 


cret rooms of penal times. During 
Mass, the early sunlight broke 
through the window at the back of 
the makeshift altar, shining upon 
the little group of worshipers, and 
upon the glimmering silver Host 
and Chalice raised for their adora- 
tion. Presently all came to kneel 
at the priest’s feet and receive the 
Body of the Lord, and even the 
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little household at home was not 
forgotten, for a consecrated Host 
was reserved for the one who was 
at home with the children. 

Soon we were in the car again, 
and speeding homeward, but few 
words passed between us, for we 
carried with us the Lord and Mas- 
ter of us all. A group of children 
passed the car slowly, on their way 
to school, looking up with wonder- 
ing eyes at the travelers so early 
abroad, and there was a verse of St. 
John which came with unbidden 
readiness and pathos to the mind: 
“He was in the world, and the 
world was made by Him, and the 
world knew Him not.” Perhaps 
there are compensations in these 
country Masses, and in the uncon- 
ventionality of the atmosphere that 
surrounds them. One lives a life- 
time in town, and sees every day 
the stream of non-Catholics who 
pass the doors of our churches, un- 
knowing, uncaring, Who it is that 
finds shelter there. But there was 
a poignancy of sadness, as well as 
an extraordinary sweetness, in thus 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament 
through the midst of a settlement 
which knew not the Divine Pass- 
er-by. 








THE ROMANCES OF DR. WILLIAM BARRY. 


By WALTER BuRGEss. 


AT the Irish genius is versa- 

tile has often been remarked, 
although why it should be so re- 
mains a literary problem as yet 
without solution. Among writers 
thus notable in our own time, few 
probably would furnish more 
abundant materials towards gain- 
ing light on this subject that Dr. 
William Barry, once of Dorchester, 
Oxford, at present at Leamington, 
in Shakespeare’s Warwickshire. Dr. 
Barry, now in his seventy-seventh 
year, and owing to a sad accident 
an invalid almost confined to house 
and garden, has been a professor of 
philosophy, church history, and 
dogmatic theology, at Olton and 
Oscott College, in his own Diocese 
of Birmingham, England. He was, 
however, born in London, of Irish 
parents, April 21, 1849, and bap- 
tized the same day at St. James’s, 
Spanish Place. For just upon half 
a century he has contributed regu- 
larly to The Dublin Review. Dur- 
ing eleven years (1889-1900) he 
wrote in every number of The 
Quarterly Review. His critical es- 
says deal with English, French, 
Italian, and German authors—that 
on Heine has been judged superior 
to any other extant. He has given 
to the public several works on papal 
history, and the World’s Debate, a 
defense of the Allies against Ger- 
man accusations. While the war 
went on, he wrote continuously in 
support of the smaller nations, who 
have not been slow to recognize his 
services; and in The Nineteenth 
Century and After his denuncia- 
tions of Austrian autocracy pro- 


voked widespread attention. Be- 
sides all this, Dr. Barry has pub- 
lished The Tradition of Scripture, a 
Bible compendium for Catholic stu- 
dents; as well as tracts for the 
Catholic Truth Society, which have 
had a circulation of many thou- 
sands; and his articles in The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia are numerous 
and varied. His monographs in 
“Literary Lives” on Newman and 
Renan will probably always be 
reckoned among his most attractive 
publications. 

Add to a list of writings so multi- 
farious the fact that Dr. Barry has 
preached and lectured all the while, 
at home and abroad, besides ad- 
ministering one parish for five and 
twenty years and another for six- 
teen, it wili at least be granted that 
his record is a full one, and espe- 
cially distinguished by the Celtic 
qualities of swift apprehension, 
rapid execution, and a sort of “trav- 
elling among masterpieces” which 
his acquaintance with languages 
and love of foreign expeditions 
made easy as well as profitable. He 
has a genius for friendship, as his 
world-wide correspondence would 
testify: wherever he has fared he 
has made friends, for the phenom- 
enal range of his interests has en- 
abled him to appeal to the most 
varying types. 

But versatility has its drawbacks. 
The average man is bewildered, or 
even irritated, by so many aspects 
of a single personality. They con- 
fuse, they vex him. And yet we 
have to break the news as gently 
as we can that Dr. Barry is also 
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the author of no less than five ro- 
mances, not one of which resembles 
the other in subject, scenery, or 
treatment. The New Antigone is 
Greek and modern with a wonder- 
ful infusion of Spanish romance; 
The Two Standards is English with 
an Oriental episode (like a Persian 
rose tree in a Surrey garden); 
Arden Massiter is intensely Italian, 
as The Wizard’s Knot is Celtic, and 
The Dayspring French to the very 
heart. No wonder that a simple- 
minded German-American refused 
to believe that there was any such 
person as Dr. William Barry, and 
declared it must be the name of a 
syndicate. However, all these pro- 


ductions are still extant in the au- 
thor’s very distinctive handwriting, 
for he does not use a typewriter. 
His work is characterized by a mul- 
tiplicity of detail which implies end- 


less reading, observation by in- 
stinct, and a most retentive mem- 
ory. With Dr. Barry, to have read 
once is, apparently, to stereotype 
for ever. Hence the wide range of 
allusion, unexpected juxtaposition, 
and originality of attack, which 
leave him isolated among current 
writers whom he rarely criticizes 
and never imitates. On the whole, 
therefore, his compositions appeal 
to the initiated; they suppose in the 
reader not only culture but a Euro- 
pean outlook; and it may well be 
that a certain universality of view 
long attributed to Goethe is dis- 
cernible in these meditative pages. 


* * * 
“Two worlds are ours” in very 


truth, as the poet declares. How 
few—too few!—are conscious of 


“The Mystic Heaven and Earth 
within, 
Plain as the Earth and Sky!” 
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It is one of the most precious of the 
many gifts of Dr. Barry as a novel- 
ist that he does enable us to real- 
ize this double boon. In his incom- 
parable romances, earth and heaven 
meet. In other words, with more 
than a wizard’s power, he dowers 
the humble and the homely with 
spiritual grace, but he also, like his 
loved and venerated Dante, gives 
to things ineffable and transcend- 
ent a local habitation and a name. 
Yes; there are many analogies and 
correspondences to the great Mys- 
tery of the Incarnation. The divine 
and lovely aboriginal word does in- 
deed take form and color, does in- 
deed “become flesh” in his original 
and exquisite writings. 

The amazing, and, __ indeed, 
unique, versatility of these books 
has never been adequately appre- 
ciated. The Celtic glamour, where 
reality has all the enchantment of 
a dream, where the dream assumes 
the power and character of actual 
happening; the strange and mystic 
sorcery that communicates to life 
a vague and restless mystery, that 
suffuses its haggard gray with rose 
and gold—where has this been more 
admirably caught, more perfectly 
rendered, than in The Wizard's 
Knot? But his five-stringed lyre 
can discourse for you the most 
various music. The Dayspring is 
the most Gallic in spirit of all novels 
in the English language. Its verve, 
its speed, its power carry you away. 
Yet, although it may rival Michelet 
in the picturesque power of its his- 
toric portions, though it may re- 
mind you of Balzac at times in its 
astonishing realism and truth, the 
Celtic moon shines over all. That 
divinest sense of mystery, of elfin 
charm, of romantic discontent 
more alluring than peace, is there. 
You feel its subtle might working in 
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your mind and heart; again and yet 
again do Victor Hugo’s transport- 
ing lines recur with irresistible ap- 
propriateness: 


“Le vent qui vient a travers la 
montagne 
M’a rendu fou.” 


But for a thousand that have paid 
homage to George Moore’s erratic 
and perverse genius, there have 
been but few who have discerned 
the serene accomplishment and 
dreamy magnificence of our pres- 
ent writer’s Celtic work. Who, 
with a heart to feel, with a mind to 
understand, can forget the myste- 
riousness, the sad loveliness, of page 
after page, scene after scene, in 
The Wizard’s Knot? To some of 
us, at all events, its warm and rich 
humanity, its unearthly fascination, 
its sad refusals, its shadowy pen- 
siveness, its pervading sense of joy- 
in-sadness, make it dearer than the 
author’s  statelier masterpieces, 
such as Arden Massiter and The 
Two Standards. Even those unfor- 
tunate beings who are not compe- 
tent to win their way to these fairy 
fastnesses, and who can only behold 
from afar; those who care not at all 
for the haunting mystery of Celtic 
twilight, of Irish romance; even 
they must feel the subduing beauty 
of the style. The technical and 
structural merits of Dr. Barry’s 
English are very great. There is in 
all his works a combination of 
Greek and Celtic and Southern ele- 
ments as unusual as it is astonish- 
ing. His command of his instru- 
ment is perfect. Pater is extraor- 
dinarily felicitous, but  self-con- 
scious and lacking in true simplic- 
ity. Samuel Butler has crystal 
clearness and effortless ease, but 
lacks poetic passion. Froude has 
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distinction, lucidity, rhythm, and 
grace, but without that sounding 
undercurrent of mysterious sugges- 
tion that is the supreme quality of 
Dr. Barry’s style. George Moore is 
nearest, but he lacks that high and 
holy seriousness, that moral beauty, 
that attractive virtue of style which 
alone confers immortality and spir- 
itual distinction. 

There is an “inevitableness” 
about the writing of this great and 
singular man which is the very 
quality that Wordsworth desider- 
ated in Goethe. This absolute ap- 
propriateness of language, this nice 
correspondence of matter and man- 
ner, is not casual or accidental. It 
has a definite moral quality and 
spiritual value; it is an index to 
character, to the beautiful and self- 
respecting habits of a mind that has 
obeyed the sacred Pauline injunc- 
tion, which loves to dwell on what 
is pure and lovely and of good re- 
port. Let no one fondly imagine 
that a great and enduring prose 
style is merely the product of liter- 
ary temperament. It is also the 
fruit of character. Genius, with 
whatever flaws, has obviously in- 
tense character. It is genius which 
dominates you in the novels of Dr. 
Barry—the divine “aura,” the 
Promethean spark, the “light that 
never was on sea or land.” 

Professor Gilbert Murray, in his 
Rise of the Greek Epic, admirably 
comments on the power of the su- 
preme masterpieces of literary 
genius to transport you into a new 
world. He instances the Iliad, the 
Agamemnon, La Divina Commedia. 
Dr. Barry’s romances have this in- 
comparable’  verisimilitude, this 
transporting power. Take, for ex- 
ample, the opening chapter of The 
Wizard’s Knot. Remembered, it 
has all the power and influence of 
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actual experience. But does not 
this apply to episode after episode 
in all his novels? The gorgeous 
Italian coloring of Arden Massiter, 
the rich-hued felicity of the style,— 
these are much, but the supreme 
memories left with the reader are 
of Donna Costanza, adoring her Re- 
deemer in the chapel of the castle, 
defying the enemy of her soul in 
the lonely cottage amid the moun- 
tains, above all, in her last, immor- 
tal, unforgettable parting with Ar- 
den at the end. Or, again, take 
that triumphant masterpiece, that 
romance of love, of sorrow, of ex- 
piation, The New Antigone. There 
are scenes in that book, such as the 
estrangement between Rupert and 
Ivor, never to be called to mind 
without heaviness of spirit; but 
there are others, which, though in- 
tensely sad, bring with them a glo- 


rious emancipating sense of “lift” 
and triumph, of a spiritual exalta- 


tion beyond laughter and tears. 
What can be the cause of this ex- 
alted feeling? Unlike La Roche- 
foucauld, the sufferings of these our 
friends cause us no pleasure; nay, 
we share in their agony, and our 
tears mingle with theirs. Whence, 
then, this secret sense of joy, of 
conquest, of mounting ecstasy? 
Professor Bradley, in his great book 
on Shakespearean Tragedy con- 
fesses to a sense of liberation on 
reading the stupendous final scenes 
of Lear and Othello, of Hamlet and 
Macbeth. We, too, have this joyous 
sense of spiritual freedom on read- 
ing of the divinely attractive self- 
immolation of Hippolyta, of the 
heroic end of Ivor Mardol, in The 
New Antigone. Nay, more! we 
know of some who have found in 
this book a very charter of deliver- 
ance, of emancipation, of new and 
abounding life. Yes; O mystery of 
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mysteries, it is that “budding mor- 
row in midnight” of which Keats 
sang. It is the tree of life spring- 
ing out of the abyss of death, the 
eternal joy that may quiver and 
beat in the very heart of pain. 

Many chapters might be written 
on this unique writer’s sensitive- 
ness to beauty, human and divine. 
His marvelous appreciation of 
color glowing at sundown, color 
eager and expectant in the dawn, 
color in all its infinite attractive- 
ness of combination and contrast in 
the world of nature, reminds one of 
the great French novelists of the 
Romantic School. Who can forget 
that just and mighty and eloquent 
tribute to the white glory and con- 
summate perfection of Greek sculp- 
ture which is one of the many clas- 
sic passages to be found in Arden 
Massiter? Compare it with Walter 
Pater’s wonderful homage in his 
Renaissance and you cannot but re- 
mark on the easy grace and unla- 
bored felicity of Dr. Barry’s style, 
as compared with the elaborate and 
cultivated intricacy of the other. 
The great passage describing Cho- 
pin’s somber and magnificent Prel- 
ude bears speaking witness to his 
love of music, as also do innumer- 
able allusions and descriptions in 
The Two Standards. 

But it is as a noble and impres- 
sive witness to the presence of that 
element in the life and character of 
mortal man which is the very stuff 
of eternity, that which is perma- 
nent and indestructible, that which 
binds man to his Maker and to the 
holy angels,—for this would we 
most unhesitatingly proclaim our 
gratitude and endless debt to this 
great writer. Like Dante and like 
Paul Claudel, his works have 4 
mighty and purifying influence on 
the mind and spirit of the reader. 
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Wordsworth reminds us in lines of 
sovereign power and everlasting 
significance, 


“Thou hast great allies, 
Thy friends are exultations, ago- 
nies, and man’s unconquer- 
able mind.” 


These words of light and truth 
might well be taken as a motto for 
the whole of Dr. Barry’s work. He 
bears testimony to the harmony and 
loveliness of eternal law; he con- 
vinces us in most winning wise of 
the beauty of holiness. Like his 
own St. Francis, he beholds God’s 
visible universe as an apocalypse 
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of beauty. To him it is a great and 
living sacrament. More than this: 
he resolves the dissonances of life 
info a grand, mystic harmony. The 
beauty of sacrifice, the value of 
self-abnegation, the meaning of sor- 
row and pain, the fruit of life’s 
tears and disappointments and 
frustrated hopes,—how touchingly, 
how convincingly, how eloquently 
are these shown forth in his works! 
He reminds the crushed and sor- 
rowful and heavy of heart of the 
eternal meaning of the Eternal 
Cross. 


“The solemn shadow of Thy Cross, 
Is better than the Sun.” 





SOLITUDE. 


By CuHar.LeEs G. MORTIMER. 


Since lonely we are born and lonely die, 
Much do I thank Thee for the lonely hour 
Wherein I wrestle with the secret power 
Of Nature and of Spirit; or descry, 
Deep in the heart, the glinting mystery 
Of some rare gift; or when the sudden shower 
Of golden thought falls in immortal dower 
On the dark cloister of Mortality. 


In such a mood comes Beauty to inspire 
Painter and sculptor; aye, in such a mood 
Great songs are born; heroic deeds are willed; 
The poet’s lips are kindled with the fire 
From Heaven’s altar; and the Saint is filled 
With sweet, unutterable certitude. 





THE PEELER. 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY. 


EFORE an oven whose open 
mouth yawned full eight feet 
wide and a yard high, half a dozen 
men were moving to and fro with 
brisk but unhurried and accurate 
movements. 

Inside that cavernous maw a 
“Ferris wheel” rotated slowly, car- 
rying shelves which paused just 
long enough at the opening to give 
the peelers a chance to remove 
from one end three sheets of crisp, 
brown gingersnaps and lay upon 
the other end three sheets all done 
except the baking, these too emerg- 
ing after one rotation of the wheel 
all ready to be packed in the ar- 
tistic cartons of the greatest bak- 
ery in the world. 

The peelers’ gang worked with 
such precision that an onlooker 
could almost imagine them geared 
to the mechanism in the oven and 
also to the cutting machine behind 
them. This device, fed with strips 
of dough from the breaker at the 
farther end, pushed out toward the 
oven continuous rows of snaps, 
which always, just as they were 
ready to march over the edge of 
their parade ground onto the floor, 
were saved by the quick insertion 
of a thin wooden peel like a 
broad, flat shovel, adroitly manipu- 
lated by one of the men who fed 
the oven. 

Like clockwork, machinery and 
men codperated—all except one 
man. A youth of eighteen he was, 
large for his age. He was working 
harder than the rest and perspiring 
in spite of the cool air furnished by 
a perfect ventilating system, but the 


way he handled his peel betrayed 
the beginner. 

He watched the man ahead of 
him slip his peel beneath the sheet 
of doughy snaps, stop it true to a 
millimeter when the wooden pad- 
dle was just full, break it away 
from the oncoming procession with- 
out curling the edge of a single 
cooky, turn and slip his sheet onto 
a shelf in the oven so that it lay as 
evenly as though it had been rolled 
and cut there. Then he essayed to 
do the trick himself. 

But the smooth, gliding motion 
which the expert had used is not 
acquired in a week, as Jack Mc- 
Sweeney was beginning to realize. 
His best imitation was a _ thrust 
which threatened to carry his peel 
too far. Remembering previous ex- 
periences of that kind, he checked 
the motion with a jerk. Now he 
found that his peel lacked three 
rows of being covered. 

With another week’s experience 
he would have let well enough alone 
and slid into the oven the short 
strip that he had, but, instead of 
doing so, he tried by pushing again 
to pick up three more rows to com- 
plete his complement. These rows, 
instead of sliding smoothly onto 
his peel, buckled up. Before he 
could take his peel away, the ever 
moving strip, coming from the cut- 
ter, began piling up on the three 
dozen snaps which he had ruined. 

“Beat it! You're blockin’ the 
traffic!” came a voice from behind, 
accompanied by a shove from the 
peeler next in line. “Holy smoke, 
what a bunch of cripples!” 
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Jack hurriedly lifted his peel and 
its contents and wheeled toward 
the oven. A shelf with two sheets 
of snaps and one vacant space was 
just starting to move downward for 
its trip through the baking tem- 
perature. He made a jab at it, 
striving to land his sheet beside the 
others. Tilting his peel, he slipped 
the sheet off, but it fell in a shape- 
less mass, and while he gazed rue- 
fully after the wreck, the next shelf 
came down and caught his peel. 

The thin wood cracked and splin- 
tered. From behind came yells of 
mirthful derision. Jack drew back, 
only the handle of his tool in his 
hands. His face was red as fire. 


The gang, though they worked 
on with smooth precision, were 
laughing hilariously at his failure. 
All but one, a man of twenty-five 
or so who had given Jack his first 


instructions. His quiet face gave 
evidence that he appreciated the 
humor of the situation, but it also 
said as plainly as words that, if he 
laughed at all, he would laugh with 
Jack, not at him. 

With one sweep of his hand he 
gathered up the crumpled dough 
on the cutter and threw it into the 
automatic conveyor that carried the 
scraps back to be mixed into the 
batch again. Deftly he slipped a 
sheet of snaps into the Ferris wheel 
oven, then turned to the beginner. 
“Don’t let ’°em kid you, Buddie, 
you’re doing all right,” he said. 
“Show me the one that’s laughing 
loudest and I’ll show you the one 
that was slowest learning. I broke 
‘em all in—I know! Take my peel 
and try it again. Just try to get a 
smooth, easy motion. Don’t worry 
about cripples. Even the best man 
will spoil half a dozen out of a 
Sheet sometimes. You're doing all 
right; all you need is practice.” 
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“I was about ready to give it up 
for a bad job,” the new peeler re- 
plied, his face brightening with ap- 
preciation. 

“Which is the one way to make 
a fizzle of anything,” responded his 
instructor. “Now show ’em what 
you can do.” 

Jack accepted the proffered peel 
and the challenge and took his 
place in the moving line again. With 
renewed confidence he made several 
rounds between the cutter and the 
oven, picking up the sheets of snaps 
and slipping them onto the shelves 
with a fair degree of success. He 
changed from side to side with the 
crew, as the shelves on his side 
came down with their contents 
baked to a golden brown and ready 
to be removed to trays for the pack- 
ing room, and the shelves on the 
other side became ready for new 
sheets of dough. Beaming, his in- 
structor, looked on approvingly for 
a time and then secured another 
peel and rejoined the line himself, 
working with a finesse which made 
the others, good as they were, look 
like novices. 

A little before noon the breaker 
behind the cutting machine ceased 
its labors, having transformed into 
sheets suitable for the cutter all the 
dough in the great wheeled tubs 
that brought a thousand pounds 
apiece of the puffy material. The 
cutter rolled the last sheet through, 
stamped it into circles the size of 
dollars, and then stopped for its 
midday rest. The Ferris wheel 
oven carried its last load around 
the circuit, delivered its completed 
product to the peelers, and a twist 
of Beaming’s wrist on a lever at the 
side brought the mechanism to a 
standstill. 

With the exception of McSweeney 
and Beaming, the gang bolted for 





the washroom to prepare for lunch. 
Beaming paused to look over the 
oven with the air of a man who 
feels a responsibility which the fac- 
tory whistle does not cancel, mak- 
ing some slight adjustments. Mc- 
Sweeney edged up and said in a shy 
and embarrassed way: “That was 
an awful mess I made of things this 
morning. I hope I didn’t knock 
anything out of kilter.” 

“I’ve seen worse,” laughed Beam- 
ing. “Made a few bad bulls myself 
at the start. Don’t worry. Just 
plug along and do the best you can. 
You can’t learn a trade in a day.” 
He turned to look at the thermom- 
eter which showed the temperature 
of the oven. 

“Gee, I hope I can make good,” 
said McSweeney. 

A wistful note in his voice made 
Beaming turn and look at him 
with a different interest than he 
had felt before. “Been up against 
it?” he asked, with an obvious invi- 
tation to his fellow workman to 
open up. 

McSweeney needed no urging. 
Evidently he was longing for some 
one to talk to. “If it was only me 
I wouldn’t mind,” he said. “I can 
turn me hand to anything. But 
I've got a mother to take care 
of and there’s kiddies to keep in 
school.” 

Beaming, with leading questions, 
drew him on. More than once he 
winced with sympathy. There had 
been accidents, sickness, death— 
all the sorrows which are the com- 
mon lot of mortals and which bear 
most heavily upon the poor. When 
he reached the end of his story, the 
boy finished with: 

“So there you are; I’ve got to 
make good. I’ve got to make good 
in a big way. I heard that peelin’ 
was a good trade, and I’ve tackled 
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it. I’ve got to learn it and I’ve got 
to go on to something bigger.” 

Beaming looked at him approy- 
ingly. “Maybe you'd like to know 
the fine points about the oven here,” 
he said, picking up two ginger- 
snaps. “See any difference be- 
tween these?” 

McSweeney examined them 
closely. “Alike as two peas—same 
size, same color, same thickness,” 
he declared. 

“Look again,” said Beaming. 

McSweeney, puzzled, scrutinized 
the snaps again. His face light- 
ened. “It might be that the little 
cracks on this one is a mite deeper 
than on the other,” he said. 

“Now you're using your eyes, and 
your head,” said Beaming. “When 
your mother and mine used to bake 
their own, the baking was always 
a success unless they burned ’em 
up, but in this plant we think we've 
made a failure if there’s a little too 
much water in the oven and the 
cracks in a snap come a hair's 
breadth too deep.” 

“What difference does that make 
to the customer?” asked Jack. 
“Who'd know the difference?” 

“Our competitors,” explained 
Beaming, and McSweeney saw the 
point. “Standardization is the big 
word now days. The public wants 
to know, when it buys a package 
of snaps, that it will be just like 
those they’ve always bought. If 
they vary a little and the customer 
doesn’t know it, our competitors’ 
salesmen point it out and create a 
suspicion that we have lowered the 
quality. And another thing—if we 
allow our product to vary even 4 
little, the men get careless. If the 
cracks are a millimeter deeper to- 
day and they get away with it, they 
make ‘em two millimeters deeper 
to-morrow; and eventually custom- 
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ers would buy gingersnaps, and 
when they opened the package, they 
would find they had crumbs.” 

McSweeney nodded his head un- 
derstandingly, then looked keenly 
at Beaming. “A man who knows 
as much as you do oughtn’t to be a 
peeler, he ought to be a superin- 
tendent,” he said. 

“Don’t be afraid, there’s plenty 
of room at the top,” replied Beam- 
ing, detecting an unexpressed fear 
in McSweeney’s compliment. “This 
is no blind alley job, not for those 
who can see—and you can.” 

“But I don’t see through it—you 
must have been here a long time, 
to peel the way you do.” Mc- 
Sweeney, pushed by necessity 
though he was, wanted to be sure 
he was heading for real success. 

Beaming suddenly grew very so- 
ber. “You’ve told me a lot about 
yourself, McSweeney,” he said. 
“Maybe I'd ought to reciprocate.” 

McSweeney expressed a_ lively 
interest in his instructor’s personal 
history. 

“You’ve got a mother and kiddies 
to take care of,” began Beaming. 
“They keep you broke, and you’re 
ready to break your back to get ’em 
what they want and need. Did you 
ever think what effect it would have 
on you if suddenly they would be 
swept away—if you found yourself 
without anybody to work for only 
yourself?” 

McSweeney watched silently the 
white ridges rise and fall on Beam- 
ing’s averted face as his teeth 
clenched to keep back the tears. 
“Aw, now, I didn’t mean—” 

“It’s all right, old man,” inter- 
rupted Beaming, “I wanted you to 
understand. And don’t think I’ve 
told you all about gingersnaps. 
Sometime I’ll see that you have a 
chance to see the flour room, the 
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sponge room, the dough room, and 
the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. I might even get you into 
the lab., where they work out the 
flour blend, the yeasts, the tempera- 
tures, and the thousand and one 
other things that have to be stand- 
ardized. I'll try.” 

“I certainly appreciate what 
you’ve done for me, Mr. Beaming,” 
said McSweeney, sticking out a 
horny hand. 

“Then show it by forgetting that 
‘Mr.,’” responded Beaming. “I’ve 
kept you’ talking § gingersnaps 
through the lunch hour, and now 
you'll have to eat snaps or starve, 
for here comes the dough for the 
afternoon bake.” 

McSweeney made noticeable 
progress in the art of peeling dur- 
ing the afternoon. By the end of 
the two weeks’ trial period which 
determines whether a new hand has 
the makings of a peeler or not, he 
had successfully disposed of any 
doubts which the superintendent 
may have had on the subject. He 
continued his successful career 
during the days and months that 
followed, working not as the man 
whose thoughts are focused on Sat- 
urday’s pay envelope and a dance 
or show to follow, but as one whose 
broader vision has grasped the 
deeper meaning of his work and 
understands what goes before, what 
follows after, and where it all leads. 

“Did you know there was books 
in the library about baking?” he 
asked Beaming one day during a 
lull in the work. 

“Sure!” said Beaming. 

“I’ve read twenty-seven about 
flour, and I’m just started on nine- 
teen about yeast,” continued Jack. 

Beaming laughed. “Go to it, old 
man,” he said, “learn all you can.” 

But books were not all that Mc- 





Sweeney was reading. With an in- 
terest in all human affairs and an 
instinct for politics he was reading 
men as well. With sunny disposi- 
tion and ready wit he popularized 
himself with his fellow workers. 
He was invited to every party and 
wedding, and when the factory 
baseball team went forth to war, 
it was Jack McSweeney whose red 
hair flamed on the coaching line, 
behind the bat, and behind many a 
lusty wallop that snatched victory 
from defeat. By the time he cast 
his first ballot he was already a fac- 
tor in politics among the younger 
element in his ward; and in any 
discussion affecting the workers in 
the great baking plant, sooner or 
later a listener would hear a telling 
argument prefaced by “McSweeney 
says.” 

It was just at this period that the 
peelers organized a union and 
elected Jack McSweeney as their 
president. Beaming was men- 
tioned for the presidency also, but 
the committee which waited on him 
to tell him that fact went away 
committed to McSweeney. Their 
explanation was that, before they 
could open up the subject, Beaming 
had advanced so many arguments 
for the election of McSweeney that 
they had entirely forgotten their 
errand. 

As president of the union, Mc- 
Sweeney was in the chair at the 
meeting called to consider the big 
strike. The Federated Bakers’ 
League had taken upon itself the 
responsibility of securing for all 
bakery employees a “living wage.” 
Their organizer had sought and re- 
ceived an invitation to address the 
Peelers’ Union. 

As he rose to present the matter, 
he frowned impressively over his 
attentive audience. 
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“Gentlemen,” he began, “it is 
time for the working people to as- 
sert their supremacy. We have 
been slaves long enough.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

“Gentlemen, the peelers are 
among the most important if they 
are not the most important work- 
ers in every large bakery. Any 
man who has money enough can be 
president of a baking corporation, 
but he couldn’t be a peeler if all the 
peeling he ever done was peeling 
bank notes off’n rolls of bills.” 
(Laughter.) 

“Green hands could be picked up 
off the street to mix dough if they 
had one good man to boss ’em, but 
if the peelers quit, the plant shuts 
down.” 

It could be plainly seen that the 
peelers were rising rapidly in their 
own estimation. McSweeney’s eyes 


were beginning to glow with a 
sense of power. 

“Why work in front of a hot 
oven eight hours a day for twenty- 


five, thirty, thirty-five dollars a 
week, when by a strike you can 
bring the company to its knees 
begging you to go back for fifty, 
seventy-five—yes, a hundred dol- 
lars a week!” 

His rising inflection and warlike 
gestures, as well as his surprising 
promise of easy money, brought a 
storm of applause. Like Mc- 
Sweeney, most of the men had fam- 
ilies, and a doubling of the weekly 
wage would mean homes of their 
own to take the places of narrow 
tenements, luxuries to add to bare 
necessities, a chance to live as well 
as the superintendents, the men 
higher up. 

“Your president here knows 
what it is to support a big family 
on starvation wages,” continued 
the speaker, adroitly sensing the 
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thoughts stimulated by his pleasing 
picture. “As your worthy leader in 
your victorious fight for human 
rights he may rise even higher than 
you, though I know he is loyal and 
true to the cause of labor and would 
never join the ranks of capital nor 
cease to be with you heart and 
soul.” 

McSweeney was seeing things in 
roseate hues. His face was flushed 
with eagerness for the fray. 

The organizer saw that the mo- 
ment for action had come. “I sug- 
gest, gentlemen, that you vote to 
strike, so that I can take the news 
back to the League and show them 
that the peelers, who by rights 
ought to be the aristocrats of the 
baking trade as the cutters are of 
the shoemaking trade, are ready to 
lead the fight to the finish.” 

McSweeney felt a roll of papers 
thrust into his hand. He glanced 
down and saw on top a line: 
“Please read immediately. Beam- 
ing.” 

He unrolled the documents. 
first was a brief note: 

“Jack! This is your big chance. 
Read these papers and then use 
your judgment. Remember, I said 
your judgment.” 

McSweeney asked the meeting to 
take a brief recess, stating that he 
had received important messages 
which might have a bearing on the 
matter. The organizer started to 
object to the delay, but as little 
knots had already formed, excitedly 
discussing his proposition, he de- 
cided to wait patiently. 

When the meeting was called to 
order again, President McSweeney 
faced his men with an altered look. 

“Men,” he said, “there is a 
brother peeler present who does a 
lot of thinkin’ but mighty little 
talkin’. You all know him. He has 
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helped us all out one way and an- 
other. By rights he ought to have 
been the first president of this union 
instead of me. Brother Beaming, 
say a few words.” 

Beaming rose, reluctantly. 

“I come here to listen, not to talk, 
men,” he began. “I’m satisfied with 
the pay, but then I’ve got nobody 
but myself to look after. I don’t 
doubt we could get more money by 
strikin’. Of course, we wouldn’t be 
satisfied after we got it—that’s hu- 
man nature. If we got fifty a week, 


we'd strike next for sixty, and so 
That’s the way such things 


on. 
go.” 

“Let’s get sixty the first time,” 
came a voice from the audience. 

“That’s up to you men,” assented 
Beaming. “If you believe fightin’ 
is a better way to get ahead than all 
pullin’ together, go to it. If mon ’ 
is all you want, go get it.” 

“We will have the Bakers’ League 
behird us—we’re bound to win!” 
shouted another. 

“That’s just what I was coming 
to, the League,” replied Beaming. 
“I’ve been watching it pretty close 
ever since it started, because I 
know a good organization is a good 
thing and a bad organization is a 
bad thing. I knew they’d be tryin’ 
to get us in, and I wanted to know 
what kind of an organization it 
was. I’ve even looked up the rec- 
ords of the leaders, includin’ the 
organizer who has favored us to- 
night. He comes from a nation fa- 
mous for its bakers. He went from 
there to a neighboring country 
where he helped to establish a new 
kind of government. They call it 
the Soviet system.” 

“What difference does it make 
where I come from—what are you 
going to do with my proposition!” 
demanded the organizer. 
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“Every proposition depends quite 
a bit on who proposes it,” asserted 
Beaming dryly, “but I’m willing to 
leave your nationality out of the 
question and only consider your 
work in this country.” 

“Shut that lunatic up and call for 
a vote!” demanded the organizer. 

“If anybody’s shut up it won’t be 
him,” retorted McSweeney. 

The organizer jumped to his feet 
and took the matter into his own 
hands. “All this dribble has got 
nothing to do with the question, 
men!” he shouted. “Don’t listen to 
this stool pigeon; all those in favor 
of the strike say—” 

He stopped suddenly, and for a 
good and sufficient reason, the same 
being Jack McSweeney’s big, hard 
fist. It landed on his cheek bone 
and left an impression as purple as 
a violet but far less beautiful. He 
resumed his seat at once—yes, even 
quicker than that, the direction in 
an air line being short, his impetus 
strong, and the force of gravitation 
on the job. 

“There seems to be some doubt 
in the gintleman’s mind as to who 
is prisident here,” said McSweeney, 
addressing his men. “If there are 
others, the chair awaits them.” 

Calmly he ran his eye over the 
upturned faces. No one rose. 

“The affidavits showing how the 
honorable organizer sold out a 
union in Los Angeles; how he or- 
ganized a strike in St. Louis for a 
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raise of twenty cents an hour and 
then settled for ten cents, collecting 
$20,000 from the baking companies 
for his services; and how he put a 
company out of business—and all 
its employees—in Chicago because 
they wouldn’t give him his price;— 
all the affidavits are here and 
may be seen by parties interested. 
They were secured by our fellow 
peeler and friend, Beaming, not 
from the bosses but from our own 
kind.” 

As the eyes of the meeting turned 
toward him, Beaming waved aside 
the compliment. 

“The chair awaits a motion,” con- 
tinued McSweeney, “to instruct the 
Federated Bakers’ League that if it 
will elect officers who are on the 
level, this union will talk business; 
that it is the sense of this meeting 
that no better man could be found 


for head of the League than our 
brother peeler, Beaming; that there 
bein’ more employees in our plant 
than in all the rest put together, it 
is the sense of this meeting that 
Beaming will be the head of any or- 
ganization that we get behind. 


There bein’ no _  objection”—he 
paused, but there were only grins 
of approval from the men—“it is 
so voted. ‘Safety first’ bein’ our 
motto, all members will remain 
seated while the committee escorts 
the honorable organizer back to the 
railroad _ station. Meeting ad- 
journed 





REMINISCENCES OF A TEACHER OF ENGLISH. 


By Grace F. SHEPARD. 


HE time was early November, on 

a cold, wet day. The scene was 
a schoolroom in a hillside village 
of New England. The actors were, 
of course, the children, thirty-five 
of them, French-Canadian, with the 
exception of one or two Irish, and 
of all ages between three and six- 
teen. School was in session six 
hours each day; but the children 
were there all day, for they came 
early in the morning when father 
and mother, having locked the 
doors of their houses, departed for 
the mill. They brought their 
lunches, consisting mainly of ap- 


ples, and they stayed until night- 


fall. The only warmth available 
for them was the wood stove of the 
schoolroom. The air on that rainy 
day was redolent of wet and dirty 
woolen, scorching leather, decaying 
apple cores strewn about the floor,— 
for there was no janitor,—and but 
half-clean humanity. What could 
English mean to such? 

Frankly, the teacher did not 
know. Thirty-five heads must be 
kept busy, seventy hands and feet. 
She was only a substitute. The im- 
pelling duty of the moment was to 
find a sufficient number of jobs. 
Accordingly, the first class in spell- 
ing was assigned the ten words next 
following the last lesson given by 
their regular teacher. Then the 
substitute turned to a second group, 
while a third, a fourth, and a fifth 
yet waited. Finally, a few moments 
was again at the disposal of the 
first class. What an eager, ab- 
sorbed row! Never in her experi- 
ence of city schools had the substi- 


tute seen such delight in a bit of 
the teacher’s attention. What un- 
expected words: 

“Nas-tur-tium.” 

“Nas-tur-tium,” dutifully pro- 
nounced the first boy. “O-r—c-h-e-s 
—t-r-a, nas-tur-tium.” 

“But just listen to the sound of 
it—nas-tur-tium.” 

“Oh, I know. Nas-tur-tium, o-p— 
e—r-a, nas-tur-tium.” 

“My boy, I am so sorry; that isn’t 
right, either.” 

“Well, teacher, I studied my les- 
son. I know it all. You called on 
me first; so I spelled the first word. 
That wasn’t right; so I spelled the 
last word. That wasn’t right, 
either. Now tell the word you 
want, and I will spell it.” 

Which one of us could take ten 
words, absolutely unknown words, 
and learn the letters, from begin- 
ning to end, correctly dividing into 
syllables as printed, and grouping 
into words? I looked with respect 
upon that fifteen-year-old lad. 

Suppose that we substitute a lit- 
tle mythology, just for the sake of 
the poetry. The mystery of the 
golden touch soon absorbed five 
classes, thirty-five heads, that had 
tugged away at dry tasks long 
enough for that day; and the seventy 
hands and feet were motionless. 

I often wonder at the capacity of 
young minds for lessons that lack 
all fancy, all emotion. Think of 
the symbols mastered in the first 
year of school by most children: 
two sets of very different symbols 
for written letters and two sets not 
so divergent for printed letters, 
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Arabic numerals and Roman nu- 
merals, and the signs used in num- 
bers, sometimes a bit of musical no- 
tation, all of which they frequently 
claim that they “love,” all of which 
they repeat in play hours with 
schoolrooms full of paper dolls. 
Such a dry subject English gram- 
mar seemed to me when I was ap- 
pointed to teach it in a rather fash- 
ionable private school. How those 
children, though, delighted in the 
hunt for verbs, nouns, and adjec- 
tives! The teacher had no duty be- 
yond watching them play a game 
during the grammar hour, and very 
occasionally acting as court of last 
appeal. If she permitted one of the 
children to preside over the class 
of nine-year-old associates, what 
happy little sighs of joy as they set- 
tled into their places! Grammar a 
dull subject? All the romance of 
living can be found in grammar. 
And think of being appointed 
teacher two days ahead, the prep- 
aration, the consultation with the 
real teacher about dubious syntax, 
the keen anticipation, the childish 
assurance. 

It is the hour for composition. 
Each little girl sits meek and still, 
with her beautifully written paper 
carefully concealed until called for. 
The problem is original verse, the 
first time such an assignment has 
been made. The poems are to be 
read aloud, and then collected for 
correction. They must go in as 
spotless sheets, for not only is the 
composition to be marked, but also 
the tidiness or untidiness of the pa- 
per itself, and above all, the pen- 
manship, for we are only in the 
sixth grade, and reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are still the primary 
objects of study. Each child reads 
her tithe—“Winter,” “Morning on 
Duxbury Beach,” “In the Spring,” 


“A Poem,” “Childhood Memories.” 
Which shall we hear first? We are 
going to hear them all, you know. 
But there is joy in beginnings. 
And, of course, the teacher has in 
mind some little lesson on titles; 
according to college parlance, on 
what constitutes a good or a bad 
title. Let us hear “Childhood 
Memories.” Oh, little ten-year-old 
Helen, golden-haired daughter of 
the city, tell me, where does sin- 
cerity end and unjustifiable fancy 
begin? 


Childhood Memories. 


“Far back among the wooded hills, 
I see a farmhouse lone, 
Where in my childhood’s happy 
days, 
The fields I oft would roam. 


“The barnyard, with its lowing 
kine, 
The waving corn beyond, 
And underneath the sloping hill, 
I see the old mill pond. 


“The twisted grapevine made my 
swing, 
Its luscious fruit o’erhead, 
The soft boughs from the grand 
old pine 
Made me a fragrant bed. 


“And now, as recollections dear 
Come back to me,,I say, 
‘Give me once more the peace and 
joy ' 
As in my childhood’s day.’” 


“A Poem” sounds less enticing,— 
but suppose that we hear it. 


A Poem. 


“A poem is very hard to write, 
More hard than compositions. 
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To keep the words, ah, what a 
fight! 
From awkward, bad positions. 


“But if I'd want to write the thing, 
The meter I would take, 

And sort of rather get the swing, 
Is ‘The Lady of the Lake.’ 


“So many things are hard in it, 

I don’t think folks would try, 

But say, ‘Give up, shan’t care a bit, 
rll do it by and by.’ 


“If e’er I tried to write a verse, 
I'd think, ‘I will not shun it, 
Not even if I make it worse’; 
But, by the way, I’ve done it!” 


Why is The Lady of the Lake men- 
tioned? For the sake of the rime, 
I fear; or just a joyful allusion to 
the last reading lesson. 

Do you remember the days of 


“]-see-a-cat-The cat is-on-the-mat-I- 
see-a-rat-Does-the-cat - see - the - rat- 
etc.-etc.”? 


We are learning to read to-day. 
The story is perhaps “The Three 
Bears.” Tom is the big bear, Dick 
the middle-sized bear, and Harry 
the little bear. It is all a grand 
play. That corner of the room is 
the bear’s house. The three chairs 
are easily provided. The three 
bowls—well, books, or pencils, or 
erasers will do. No more drawling 
forth in monotone! Everything is 
instinct with life. The little bear 
growls, but propriety will not allow 
him to growl so loud as the big 
bear. Thus we dramatize every- 
thing. 

“The Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
read in the third grade the other 
day, is the subject of games at re- 
cess. Since the words must be ex- 
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actly right, schoolbooks have to be 
taken into the yard for consulta- 
tion. An amused teacher thinks 
that a breath of air will freshen her, 
too, and prepare her to meet the re- 
turning children. Thus she has a 
chance to hear and see. James is 
to be the skipper, Ruth the little 
daughter, Stuart the old sailor. All 
the rest of the children may be the 
waves. The school steps are the 
cruel rocks. The part of the waves 
is to bump their heads upon the 
rocks. The succeeding day, also, 
the teacher takes a walk with the 
purpose of seeing some pretty 
child’s play. Oh, horrors! What 
is it this time? “The Dress Suit 
Murder Case!” With what does 
poetry contend? Perhaps “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus” was rather 
too limited in characters and plot 
for a record-breaking run. Not so 
“The Last of the Mohicans” in the 
seventh grade. That furnishes ma- 
terial for a whole season of drama. 
The map of the Lake George region 
is superimposed upon the territory 
surrounding the schoolhouse with 
a degree of accuracy that astounds 
the teacher. 

Poetry classes are a joy. We can 
commit beautiful poems to memory 
and recite them together in a won- 
derful and impressive unanimity, 
shouting, “HALT!” with Stonewall 
Jackson to the “dust-brown 
ranks”— 


“Who touches a hair of yon gray 
head 
Dies like a dog”— 


or whispering as one man, “But 


where is County Guy?” “But, 
where was he, teacher?” asks the 
boy who likes to settle things. 
Sometimes we just read “The An- 
cient Mariner,” and when we are 
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invited to a bird lecture at the 
Woman’s Club, and right in the 
midst of his address, the lecturer 
suddenly talks about the albatross, 
how satisfying it is to turn around 
and exchange a knowing look with 
the teacher in the back row! We 
are not impolite, for we turn very 
quietly, all fifty of us, and teacher 
knows that the speaker will not be 
disturbed at this evidence that fifty 
little girls and boys are not inatten- 
tive to the grown-up lecture really 
designed for their mothers and 
aunts. 

In conversation, we speak care- 
fully. We want to be courteous 
and exact. We recall Professor 
Palmer’s maxim: Look well to 
your speech. Spoken English is a 
part of our work. Thus, when 
twelve-thirty comes, we wish one 
another good morning. Little Eliz- 
abeth has many outside wraps, and 
the bigger girls and boys are ready 
before she is. “Perhaps Elizabeth 
will excuse us if we wish one an- 
other good morning,” suggests the 
teacher. And Elizabeth learns the 
formula. It is drawing day; we 
have been working for the first 
time with colored pencils. Eliz- 
abeth puts her pencils into their 
box with satisfaction, pounding 
each one down point first. “Take 
care, Elizabeth; points are easily 
broken. Let us reverse the pen- 
cils and put them in the oth- 
er end first.” Each pencil point 
has now to be examined. Time 
slips by. The other children have 
long been waiting. “Hasten, Eliza- 
beth; we are waiting gymnastics 
for you.” 

“But, Miss Smith, I would excuse 
you if you would like to take gym- 
nastics,” sweetly and innocently 
suggests the little girl. The older 
children bite their lips and look out 


the window, for Miss Smith would 
think them unkind if they laughed 
at Elizabeth. 

When the mite of a child, how- 
ever, informs the teacher that she 
would not like to live in China be- 
cause there it is night in the day- 
time, and receives the explanation 
of night and day with the remark, 
“Well, it may be so, but I find it 
very curious myself,” even the 
teacher hesitates over a_ suitable 
reply.—This little Elizabeth was so 
small that she could reach the pen- 
cil tray of her desk only by climb- 
ing up into her seat or walking 
around in the aisle. 

Art for art’s sake was meaning- 
less to my eighth grade. Style 
could scarcely be noticed at all. 
One question only had a place in 
literary criticism—Was he a good 
man?—the persistent, always inter- 
polated query whenever a proper 
name passed my lips, whether that 
of author or character. If they saw 
that he was good, then they could 
contentedly study the book. Ethics 
and literary art were inseparable. 
The good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful were all one. 

The teacher now is a professor in 
college, and the two things are not 
quite the same, though perhaps 
they should be. She still finds the 
charm of the unexpected in blue 
book and theme, even if the sub- 
jects may be elegance of style or the 
literary qualities of Chaucer. 

“Elegance of style is that style 
used by poets or by writers who 
seem to use words not in good use. 
Example of elegance of style: them 
that was.” Oh, shades of Barrett 
Wendell! Do I not see in your 
carefully prepared chapter upon 
elegance of style a five-stanza poem 
by Mr. Henley, the fourth stanza 
of which reads: 
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“Some had shoes, but all had rifles; 

Them that wasn’t bald was beard- 
less; 

And the drum was rolling Dizie, 

And they stepped to it like men, 
sir’? 


You comment, “I doubt if you can 
find a more skilful use of words. 
Change a single one of those irreg- 
ular terms of his. Instead of “Them 
that wasn’t bald was beardless,’ 
write, “Those who were not bald 
were beardless,—and see how the 
picture begins to fade. The very 
vulgarity is perhaps what most of 
all so finely adapts the expression 
to the thought.” We all learned 
conscientiously the well-massed 
summary of the chapter at the be- 
ginning of the book, with its im- 
pressive and easily remembered 
statement, “And the secret of ele- 


gance lies in adaptation.” 

We read Chaucer with enthusi- 
asm. The sound of Middle English 
charms our ears and at first has 
almost the fascination of an un- 


known tongue. We picture every 
one of those vivid Canterbury pil- 
grims. We laugh over 


“Mulier est hominis confusio; 

Madame, the sentence of 
Latin is— 

Womman is mannes Ioye and al 
his blis.” 


this 


We love to see the character of the 
nun’s priest in the tale that he tells, 
and the character of the prioress 
in the tale that she tells, and the 
gentle pathos of the man of law 
in the tale that he tells. The pro- 
fessor thinks that we are quite pre- 
pared to discuss a little the literary 
qualities of Chaucer, his humor 
and his pathos. When she reads 
in a blue book the following state- 
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ments, they sound so natural, 
somehow, that she believes them 
quite right, until—oh, well, what 
is that sophomore thinking of? “I 
can find many illustrations of dif- 
ferent kinds of humor and pathos 
in Chaucer. I can find at least 
four illustrations of humor. They 
are in the Knight’s Tale. They 
are blood, phlegm, bile, and black 
bile.” 

There are satisfactions in teach- 
ing English,—real joys. You have 
read until your eyes are dazzled; 
you have pondered, and analyzed, 
and ticketed, and written out. You 
sometimes crawl into bed so weary 
that you are conscious only of fa- 
tigue. You vaguely wonder about 
those two hundred young things off 
at the movies, down at the swim- 
ming pool, “grinding out themes,” 
skimming during the last half-hour 
before “lights out” a book that you 
could not read in less than a week, 
and you wonder what your labor 
will result in on that morrow at 
8:30 when you meet the first divi- 
sion of the two hundred, and yet 
more at 11:30 when you meet the 
fourth division. You needn’t won: 
der. You are not the person who 
will be talking to those young souls. 
Shakespeare will speak to them, or 
Milton. You will feel the room 
grow quiet and tense when you read 
a bit of Wordsworth. You will see 
the glowing pride in the purity of 
Whittier’s life. The inspiration of 
your subject is your exceeding great 
reliance; that, and the response of 
youth. 

I can see a roomful of freshmen 
on the last day of the term in June. 
It is hot, sticky, and breathless. 
There is the stalwart daughter of 
the soil, who has helped her father 
plow his fields, slowly earning the 
dollars for college. She has read 





only required texts; her hobby is 
mathematics. There is the shrink- 
ing, sensitive child, who can 
scarcely bear a word of criticism, 
but who will write lovely things, if 
you will listen to them. She has 
been brought up on books. There 
is the sophisticated young lady, 
who appears so wise in the ways of 
the world, and who is yet so igno- 
rant. Three times a week for a 
year, they have assembled in that 
room, and hushed their voices, and 
bent their attention to unity, mass, 
and coherence. Every one of them 
has written an exposition, a light 
essay, a short story, a scenario. 
They have toiled over descriptions 
and literary criticisms. They have 
been docile laborers, thrust into a 
compulsory course in composition, 
the disappointing first course at 
the threshold of the college life so 


long looked forward to. 
Now the course is over. 
been worth while? Let us analyze 


Has it 


a bit. We will divide ourselves 
into four groups: Ist, those who 
have mildly enjoyed the course; 2d, 
those who have mildly disliked the 
course; 3d, those who have enjoyed 
the course very much indeed; 4th, 
those who have simply hated the 
course. Our purpose is to help the 
teacher prepare for future years. 
We must be careful and accurate. 
Other questions we know will fol- 
low: Are the faults in us, or in the 
course? What matters should we 
like to see changed? What have we 
got out of the course? What have 
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we failed to get that we should 
like? There is no doubt at all that 
nine-tenths of those college stu- 
dents, of all sorts, at the end of 
their first year, deliberately acclaim 
their enjoyment of composition. 
Some of them have proud plans for 
future writing. 

All those lovely secrets that pass 
between pupil and teacher I am not 
writing of at this time. It is one 
student in two thousand that 
thinks of phlegm and bile when she 
thinks of Chaucer—probably she 
doesn’t think at all; it is one thou- 
sand nine hundred ninety-nine who 
remember the delight, even if facts 
grow vague, if ideas are meager 
and poor, and if expression is in- 
adequate. To remember the de- 
light is an enrichment of life. 

Once in a while comes the gifted 
pupil, who, despite her inexperience 
and your experience, teaches you 
the beauty and truth of the books 
that you have been expounding. 
Then perhaps you openly rejoice, 
and even crow a bit to the profes- 
sor of mathematics, whose course 
was not elected by the brilliant 
Miss A. Her Miss X, Miss Y, and 
Miss Z, being unknown quantities 
to you, are by that very fact, non- 
existent. While the light, crowing 
words are on your lips, in your 
heart is the steady, glowing appre- 
ciation, not of the cleverness, but 
of the sterling worth of Miss A, 
and you know that the teacher's 
profession is the best thing for you 
that the whole world can offer. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





TRYING TO RECALL. 


ISITORS to Italy show great 
interest in a statue of heroic 
size representing Cardinal Massaia 
in his old age, seated in an arm- 
chair, wearing the rough, flowing 
habit of the Seraph of Assisi. It 
stands in the little Capuchin church 
on the hillside at Frascati, a dozen 
miles from Rome, where the great 
missionary passed the last years of 
his life after enduring the African 
sun for thirty-five years. The beard 
of the old man flows over his broad 
chest; his head leans on his hand; 
his eyes have a far-away look as if 
Cardinal Massaia is trying to recall 
something. Yes, indeed, in his old 
age he had to recall a good deal. 
For the manuscript of his twelve 
volumes on his years in North 
Africa was burned before it could 
be given into the printer’s hands, 
and Pope Leo XIII. imposed upon 
him the task of rewriting the work. 
And with characteristic energy the 
aged Cardinal recommenced the 
work, this time relying on his mem- 
ory. 


With his missionary outfit— 


portable altar, sacred vessels and 
vestments, and case of medicines— 
Father Massaia, a vigorous, power- 


fully built young man, left Italy 
shortly after ordination on his mis- 
sion of converting the Ethiopians 


to Catholicity. What a life was his 
for the next thirty-five years under 
the burning sun of the Dark Con- 
tinent! Life among savage tribes, 
loneliness, journeys on foot or on 
oxen-drawn wagons, the utmost 
poverty—thirty-five years of this 
kind of life could have been en- 
dured only by a man having an 
iron will and a constitution of 
steel. 

At the semi-barbaric court of 
Menelik, “the King of kings,” as 
was the title of this warlike mon- 
arch, the Capuchin soon enjoyed 
boundless confidence and respect. 
From this center his influence ra- 
diated to the numerous petty king- 
doms owing allegiance to the Em- 
peror Menelik. The appearance in 
the villages of the rough, brown 
habit of the bearded friar was a 
sign for rejoicing over thousands 
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of miles of jungle. For who could 
prescribe for a sick warrior so well 
as Father Massaia? Who so ready 
to plead with “the King of kings” 
for a chieftain out of favor at court? 

Conversions were many and solid. 
And even those natives who did not 
see their way to embrace Catholic- 
ity rarely failed to show Father 
Massaia due deference and respect, 
knowing his name was one to con- 
jure with over the thousands of 
square miles that he covered in 
his travels from village to village. 
The manner in which one petty 
king of this class is reported to have 
shown his esteem on one occasion 
must have given the missionary the 
surprise of his life. 

It seems that a certain petty king, 
a decent old pagan, always received 
Father Massaia hospitably, and, 


though refusing to accept his teach- 


ings, afforded him every opportun- 
ity of expounding the Christian doc- 
trine to his subjects. One young 
warrior not only refused to hear 
Father Massaia, but roundly abused 
him for his pains. Passing over 
the rude fellow’s conduct, the mis- 
sionary took leave of the village in 
due course and continued his 
travels. 

A few months later, Father Mas- 
saia once more arrived at the pagan 
king’s village. He received an in- 
vitation to dine with the king the 
next day, and he promptly accepted 
it, as that sturdy Roman citizen, St. 
Paul, would have done. 

The dark king’s chef outdid him- 
self on that occasion. Dish after 
dish of tender, juicy meat—boiled, 
stewed, fried, broiled, grilled—ap- 
peared on the board. Never did the 
king show himself so pleased at 
table. When the meal came to an 
end, His Majesty turned to his pa- 
tient guest with a pleasant smile. 
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“How have you enjoyed 
dinner, Father?” 

“Very much, indeed,” replied the 
urbane Capuchin. 

“Was it not a good dinner?” 

“An excellent dinner,” replied 
Father Massaia frankly; “you have 
a capable cook.” 

“Well,” rumbled the dusky ruler, 
“that rascal who offended you on 
the occasion of your last visit can 
never do so again. Oh! I heard of 
the whole thing. We have eaten 
him now.” 

A Capuchin once traced out for 
me on the map of Africa the extent 
to which Father Massaia penetrated 
on foot. Whilst gazing in wonder 
at the immense distances covered 
by him, I tried to visualize him at 
the time that he was growing old 
in the African jungle. I saw a 
strongly built old man leaning on a 
heavy walking stick, crossing des- 
ert and mountain, going from tribe 
to tribe, interviewing savage and 
semi-savage potentates, now lost in 
the jungle, now fording streams, 
acting as priest, physician, and ad- 
viser to millions of Africans—and 
this for five and thirty years. He 
became inured to privation of all 
kinds. When benighted, he slept 
under a tree as sweetly as in his 
cabin of straw, nor did the nauseous 
mess served up to him on his never- 
ending travels seem unpalatable to 
him. His hands were gnarled, his 
face rugged and tanned. By his 
word millions swore in all the vil- 
lages of the immense territory he 
traversed. What wonder that the 
great missionary was content to die 
at his post? 

But Father Massaia was not to 
die at his African post. Pope Leo 
XIIL., to show the world how deeply 
the Catholic Church appreciated 
the labor of the missionary in all 


your 
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climes, determined to raise the Cap- 
uchin friar to the dignity of the 
Roman purple. Accordingly Father 
Massaia was summoned from Af- 
rica to Rome. Missionaries at the 
outposts of civilization were to be 
honored in the great Franciscan. 

Among the objects shown in the 
little Massaia Museum in the mon- 
astery at Frascati is the stout old 
stick used by the greatest mission- 
ary of the nineteenth century. Of 
this a very amusing story is told in 
connection with the first visit paid 
to Leo XIII. by Father Massaia on 
his arrival from Africa. 

It seems Father Massaia sat in 
the antechamber of Pope Leo’s re- 
ception room, waiting for his turn 
to enter the presence of His Holi- 
ness, and he held the old walking 
stick that he had brought from Af- 
rica. The Papal Chamberlain, fas- 
tidious as to the appearance of it, 
gently hinted to the aged Capuchin 
that he might possibly leave it be- 
hind him when entering the Holy 
Father’s presence. 

“This is an old friend of mine, 
my dear,” replied Father Massaia. 
“For thirty-five years it has served 
me. Why should I feel ashamed 
of it now?” 

And into the presence of Leo 
XIII. went the sturdy Old Oak lean- 
ing on the gnarled old oak, and no 
man in Rome was more proud of 
both of them than the Grand Old 
Man of the Vatican. 

After some years Cardinal Mas- 
saia retired to live in the humble 
little monastery of his order at 
Frascati, in two or three small 
rooms assigned to him. His resi- 
dence was a place of pilgrimage for 
Ethiopians visiting Rome. And 
here too came ministers of the Ital- 
ian Government, when they medi- 
tated the invasion of Menelik’s ter- 
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ritory. That fatal enterprise ended 
with the Battle of Adowa, when the 
Emperor’s dusky warriors left 8,000 
Italian soldiers dead on the field, 
and afterwards sent home captive 
officers horribly mutilated. For 
three months after this battle the 
8,000 corpses lay unburied. The 
Emperor Menelik turned a deaf ear 
to all entreaties on the point, until 
Leo XIII. interceded. At the Pope’s 
request he permitted the bodies to 
be interred. 

A few months ago the Italian 
press announced that King Victor 
Emmanuel III., at the request of the 
Hon. Signor Federzoni, Deputy of 
the Second Chamber, had just con- 
ferred upon the venerated memory 
of Cardinal Guglielmo Massaia the 
distinction of the Star of Italy. The 
honor has been well merited, how- 
ever tardy in coming. When an- 
nouncing the fact of the King’s de- 
cision, the Minister of the Colonies 
recalled the extraordinary merits 
which the great Capuchin had ac- 
quired where the Catholic Church, 
Italy, and civilization in hitherto 
unexplored parts of Africa were 
concerned. Cardinal Massaia, con- 
tinued the Minister, was to be re- 
membered as an apostle and as a 
pioneer of Italy’s colonial dreams, 
one whose wise counsels King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel the Second, Cavour, 
and the most intrepid explorers of 
the Dark Continent respected to the 
fullest extent. 

The Minister prudently omitted 
to mention that had the Italian Gov- 
ernment followed the Cardinal’s ad- 
vice, the Battle of Adowa with its 
subsequent humiliations would 
never have come to pass. Cardinal 
Massaia had strongly urged the of- 
ficials, who came to his retreat at 
Frascati to consult him on the 
Abyssinian question to let Menelik 
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alone, to leave his territory un- 
touched. However, the old sage’s 
advice went for naught; the officials 
did not know Menelik’s power and 
warlike ability. 

Frascati, where the Massaia Mu- 
seum contains numerous objects of 
interest carried from Africa by the 
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great Capuchin, as well as many 
presents sent to him by the Em- 
press and other royal personages, 
is to have the insignia of the Order 
of the Star of Italy, the Government 
having acceded to a request for 
them put forward in the name of 
the townspeople. 


_ti 
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A BUSINESS MAN’S SEMINARY. 


NNOUNCING a vacancy for one 
candidate at St. Augustine’s 
House, Walworth, London, The 
Universe (July 3, 1925) gives an 
interesting description of this little 
part-time seminary where business 
men try their vocation. 

St. Augustine’s House, as the ac- 
count in The Universe relates, com- 
menced its work under Bishop 
(now Cardinal) Bourne, with 
Father (now Bishop) Amigo as first 
rector. In about twenty years it 
has helped to their vocation over 
thirty-three priests at present work- 
ing in different parts of England. 
It may therefore be considered as 
tried and justified. 

St. Augustine’s House is the only 
place of its kind in England, and 
possibly the only one in the world. 
It caters for young men in business. 
The first stirrings of the wish to 
become a priest are often felt after 
a man has been in business for sev- 
eral years. They may not be ig- 
nored with safety; but neither 
would prudence counsel the giv- 
ing up of a certain livelihood in 
order to test what might prove, 
after all, to be nothing but a pass- 
ing whim. 

The house provides the young 
business man with an ideal com- 
bination of boarding house and 
seminary. He goes on with his job 


during the day, and at night re- 
turns to the surroundings of a semi- 
nary, where he is initiated into the 
rudiments of what he will have to 
know, and shown the ideals which 
he will have to strive after. 

He has to follow a rule of life 
assimilated as far as possible to that 
of the seminary, and he lives in 
contact with the parochial clergy, 
seeing their life and hearing their 
conversation, and so gaining a 
truer view of the state to which he 
aspires. 

Moreover, he lives in one of the 
poorer quarters of London, in the 
midst of harassing noises and 
distressing scenes, so that if 
he is merely in love with a glam- 
our, his illusions will speedily 
fade away. 

Taken one by one, the items 
which provide the test at St. Augus- 
tine’s seem trivial. There is nothing 
out of the way, nothing eccentric, 
nothing exaggerated. Taken all to- 
gether, these trifles have shown 
themselves to be as searching a test 
as need be. Any young man who 
goes honestly through with the ap- 
pointed rule, in the appointed sur- 
roundings, and in the manner laid 
down, will not take the two years 
normally allowed to make up his 
mind. Either he will find out that 
he desires indeed to be a priest, or 
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he will leave after about three 
months, convinced that he has 
made a mistake. 

The student must rise to the 
sound of a bell. He must make 
daily mental prayer, and be present 
at Mass. His breakfast is provided, 
but his tastes are not consulted. He 
returns at night and has dinner, 
after which his time is arranged 
for him. He finds himself under 
the necessity of asking for permis- 
sions, of regulating his gait, of con- 
sidering his companions rather 
than himself, of studying when he 
wants to smoke, of taking common 
recreation when his soul yearns for 
reverie. 

There is real study and there are 
elementary lessons which may not 
be shirked. There is public spir- 
itual reading in which each one has 
to take his turn and patiently to 
endure being corrected for little 
faults of accent, or of emphasis, or, 
indeed, of anything the presiding 
genius may see fit to criticize. Then 
there are night prayers at a barba- 
rously early hour. For, after night 
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prayers, silence descends like a 
blanket (thicker by far than the 
poor ones on his bed). “Lights 
out” is sounded at 10:45, and he 
turns into a bed which is not made 
of feathers, and which he leaves 
without too much reluctance at 
6:25. Perhaps a milder régime 
might produce more numerous vo- 
cations, but in the experience of 
the past the true method is to make 
appeal to generosity if generosity 
is to be stirred up. 

The house is only small. Provi- 
sion is made for eight candidates. 
They must be men in business, not 
out of employment, who will pay 
for their board and lodging. They 
must definitely want to be secular 
priests—they are not accepted if 
they merely want to find out what 
they do want—and fhey must bring 
the recommendation of their own 
parish priest. Converts are not ac- 
cepted till they have been Catholics 
for at least two years, and of course 
the admission of men with any sort 
of disease or deficiency is out of 
the question. 
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AFTER THE Ho.ipays: WorK. 


VACATION is over. Children, both 
of larger and of smaller growth, 
must set to work again. Unhappy 
they who have no work to turn to. 
More unhappy they who turn from 
the work that God wants them to 
be at.... 

Labour is the law of life. Reli- 
gion shows it to us beside the cradle 
of the human race, proceeding from 
man’s prevarication and the male- 
diction of God. “Cursed is the earth 
in thy work: with labour and toil 
shalt thou eat thereof all the days of 
thy life” (Gen. iii. 17). And man 
went forth, bearing away with him 
the anathema, the inevitable heri- 
tage of his posterity. Always and 
everywhere human nature has pre- 
served with this imperishable mem- 
ory the unconquerable instinct of 
this law of labour. . . . 

But the most victorious testimony 
to the law of labour in humanity is 
the voice of history. In all that is 
submitted to his empire, man cre- 
ates everything by his toil, in the 
material order as in arts, literature, 
and science. Everywhere you will 
see the masterpieces of art, poetry, 
eloquence, receiving from the hand 
of labour the consecration of im- 
mortality. The creations of genius 
are marked by this sign. The breath 
of inspiration conceives them and 
conceives with joy; labour alone 
brings them forth, and brings them 
forth in pain. ... 

If I might here evoke those great 
men who have done violence to 
glory and conquered immortality, 
all would appear before you with 


an austere splendour, showing, 
marked on the masterpieces of their 
genius as on their own foreheads, 
the authentic sign of labour and 
pain. You would see the immortal 
honour of ancient eloquence, De- 
mosthenes, struggling with perse- 
vering energy and prodigious efforts 
against the natural defects which 
seemed to debar him from the tri- 
umphs of speech — Demosthenes 
preparing in a fruitful silence those 
thunderbolts of eloquence which 
were to burst over Philip’s head, 
and to go on resounding through 
the ages with an echo which, in- 
stead of growing fainter, swells and 
deepens with the years. You would 
see Virgil, whose harmonious song 
has moved generation after genera- 
tion with a charm that never palls 
—Virgil at his last hour, holding 
his poem in his hand, ready to tear 
it to pieces, because, after twenty 
years of obstinate toil, he did not 
deem it even yet worthy of poster- 
ity or of him. You would see Bos- 
suet, whose genius, vast and sub- 
lime as an eagle’s flight, seems to 
go beyond the limits of human elo- 
quence—you would see this great 
man, in his solitude at Meaux, ris- 
ing five hours before the dawn, and 
there, alone with his genius and 
God, in the union of labour and 
meditation, creating those incom- 
parable masterpieces which leave 
the attentive student in doubt 
whether the inspiration of genius 
or the prodigious efforts of labour 
have done most for their perfection. 
You would see, in fine, in another 
order of things, Francis Xavier, and 
with him all the apostles who have 
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made for themselves a fruitful pa- 
ternity by labour and pain, con- 
quering a soul, as Columbus a 
world, by the tribulations of life 
and the pangs of death; indefati- 
gable toilers who reap with joy 
what they have sown with tears, 
and who pursue, with sweat of brow 
and agony of soul, the work of sal- 
vation, begun with the sweat and 
agony of a God. 

Yes; north, and south, and every- 
where, yesterday, to-morrow, and 
for ever, I see man in the unvarying 
attitude of labour and pain. The 
man who bends over the anvil, 
weariness in his limbs, and the man 
who bends over a book, paleness on 
his cheek—the man who sows with 
grain harvests of corn, and the man 
who sows with the Word of God 
generations of saints: when I ask 
them what is the law of their lives, 
they raise their heads, and wiping 
their foreheads they sigh together— 
“Children of Adam, like our father 
we eat our bread in the sweat of 
our brows; children of Eve, like our 
mother we bring forth in pain; and 
see how everything that we pro- 
duce bears the indelible trace of this 
law which God engraves on our 
works as the sign of their perfec- 
tion, and which He engraves on the 
furrows of our brow as the seal of 
human dignity and human great- 


ness.” 


—Rev. Matruew Russet, S.J., At Home with 
God (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.), 
Pp. 228, 230-233. 


-— 
— 





PsYCHOLOGY IN RUSSIAN 


PROVERBS. 


RUSSIAN 


I FEEL that the Russian is the 
most tragic type in the world. He 
is born with his terrible malady, a 
melancholy which, though at times 
unsensed, always poisons and 
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weakens his soul. From the very 
moment of his birth he seems to 
feel the heavy burden of the decrees 
of Fate. 

The Russian psychology reveals 
itself clearly in three of their prov- 
erbs and expressions. One of 
these very old Russian proverbs 
runs: 

“Never say that you will not be a 
beggar nor a criminal convict.” 

A real Russian, when asked how 
life goes with him, will never an- 
swer “Good” or “Bad,” but only 
“Nichevo,” which translates liter- 
ally as “Nothing” but really con- 
veys the meaning of “Oh, just mid- 
dling” or “Nothing out of the ordi- 
nary worth mentioning.” It signi- 
fies that his life is neither good nor 
bad and conveys the idea that all 
goes well with him. If he acknowl- 
edged that it was well, his over- 
powering superstition would make 
him fear some form of retributory 
punishment on the morrow; where- 
as, if he stated that it was bad, he 
would be acknowledging his suffer- 
ing and thus be fastening this state 
upon himself. If it is just “Nichevo,”’ 
he experiences no feeling of suffer- 
ing nor of fear. For this he is 
thankful to God, to whom he always 
turns in his short and simple 
prayers, not as a son to his Father 
or as a servant to his Master, but as 
a slave to an omnipotent tyrant. 

And what is better than “Ni- 
chevo” for a slave who has no hope 
of liberty, neither at any time nor 
at any price, but fears only some 
new oppression? When he feels 
no fear, when it is absent, then 
all is “Nichevo,” and this is hap- 
piness. 

During these ruminations in the 
train I recalled again the philos- 
ophy of a convict which I referred 
to once before. 
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“Never despair, because to-mor- 
row is always better than to-day. If 
to-day life is grim and hard to en- 
dure, then the severer trials of the 
morrow will not be felt so acutely, 
as one has already become accus- 
tomed to suffering. And when bad 
days shall last for a long time, your 
whole being will finally yearn for 
death, so that what is usually 
looked upon as the most terrible 
end of everything will come to be, 
instead of the worst that can hap- 
pen to you, something to be desired. 
Also, when a bad day is followed by 
a little improvement in the mor- 
row, then you will be quite happy 
with the change for the better. To- 
morrow is always better than to- 
day!” 

Of course, to men of action and 
of a fighting spirit this is a slave 
psychology, the blind guiding 
power of a slave advancing along 
the road of life without a will and 
without ambition, entirely domi- 
nated by this force of Fate. For 
the ordinary Russian, in the grind- 
ing conditions of his existence un- 
der the governmental systems he 
has known, this slave psychology 
is, however paradoxical it may seem 
in this context, really a saving code 
of life. 

The third national expression re- 
ferred to is that frequently used 
word “Avos,” which is so difficult 
to translate. 

“Will you have time to get your 
hay into the barn before the rain?” 
you ask a Russian peasant. 

“Avos,” he will answer and will 
mean something akin to “Perhaps.” 
But this nearest English equivalent 
indicates, after all, the existence of 
some real reasons which may exert 
a good or bad influence upon the 
work in hand. When one says 
“Perhaps,” the mind takes into 
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consideration all the possibilities, 
both material and psychological: 
but Avos carries a significance of 
something fatal, full of a profound 
and almost terrible mystery, some- 
thing like Karma or personified 
avenging Fate. Avos serves as a 
sort of incantation before the evil 
spirits, a formula expressing the 
complete dependence of man upon 
the will of unknown and hostile 
powers. 

It is perhaps possible that the 
changeableness and indecision in 
the Russian attitude toward life are 
traceable to these traditional and 
all-permeating national formulas. 
Why should they make efforts of 
mind or body in the fight for an 
ideal, when Fate will sooner or later 
do exactly what has been ordained 
and cannot be changed by human 


influence? 

—FrERnpinanp OsseNpowsk!i, From President 
to Prison (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
pp. 340-342. 


-— 
—_ 





ASPECTS OF PROGRESS. 


WE are preachers of the Gospel 
in the twentieth century. St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi was a preacher of the 
Gospel in the thirteenth century. 
We know many things which St. 
Francis and his generation never 
could have known but, when we 
step back through that outward 
change into the spirit of St. Fran- 
cis himself, we must take the shoes 
from off our feet, for the place 
whereon we stand is holy ground. 
We may not talk in such an hour 
about progress in Christian char- 
acter in terms of chronology, for a 
modern minister might well pray to 
touch the garment’s hem of such a 
spirit as St. Francis had! When, 
then, one speaks of outgrowing 
Jesus, one would do well to get 4 
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better reason than simply the fact 
that he was born nineteen centuries 
ago. The truth is that humanity 
has been upon this planet hundreds 
of thousands of years, while our 
known history reaches back, and 
that very dimly, through only some 
four or five thousand. In that 
known time there has certainly 
been no biological development in 
man that any scientist has yet dis- 
cerned. Even the brain of man in 
the ice age was apparently as large 
as ours. Moreover, within that pe- 
riod of history well known to us, 
we can see many ups and downs of 
spiritual life, mountain peaks of 
achievement in literature and art 
and religion, with deep valleys in- 
tervening, but we cannot be sure 
that the mountain peaks now are 
higher than they used to be. The 
art of the two centuries culminating 
about 1530 represents a glorious 
flowering of creative genius, but it 
was succeeded by over three cen- 
turies of descent to the abomina- 
tions of ugliness which the late 
eighteenth century produced. We 
have climbed up a little since then, 
but not within distant reach of 
those lovers and makers of beauty 
from whose hearts and hands the 
Gothic cathedrals came. Progress 
in history has lain in the power of 
man to remember and so to accu- 
mulate for general use the discoy- 
eries, both material and ethical, of 
many individuals; it has lain in 
man’s increasing information about 
the universe, in his increasing mas- 
tery over external nature, and in 
the growing integration of his so- 
cial life; it has not lain in the pro- 
duction of creative personalities ap- 
pearing in the course of history 
with ever greater sublimity of spirit 
and grasp of intellect. Where is 
there a mind on earth today like 
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Plato’s? Where is there a spirit 
today like Paul’s? 


—Harray Emerson Fospicx, Christianity and 
Progress (New York: F. H. Revell Co.), pp. 
200-202. 


-— 
— 





THE Use AND ABUSE OF NEWSPAPERS. 


NEWSPAPERS are in these days 
necessary. The air of the whole 
world now thrills with common 
sympathies because the railroad 
and the telegraph bring the most 
distant regions into close contact; 
and there cannot be a mountain as- 
cent in Alaska, or a volcanic erup- 
tion in Java, or a balloon sighted 
in the Polar Circle, without our 
hearing of it almost immediately. 
We cannot be indifferent to the his- 
tory of the contemporary world; yet 
the amount of time deplorably 
wasted by numberless readers in 
idly devouring scraps of discon- 
nected and vapid intelligence is 
quite inconceivable. Such reading 
must surely be meant only for those 
who are 


“Too weak to bear 
insupportable fatigue of 
thought, 
swallow therefore, 
pause of choice, 
The total grist, unsifted, husks and 

all.” 


The 


And without 


Ordinarily speaking, a glance of 
ten minutes, or even five minutes, at 
our daily newspaper will tell us all 
that we ought to know. It is, for 
instance, worse than useless to read 
through the squalid details of every 
police trial, or the nauseous revela- 
tions of divorce courts, or vague po- 
litical conjectures, or the sensa- 
tional items of “the silly season.” 
There are papers that seem to exist 
for no other purpose than “to 
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chronicle small beer.” There are 
other papers, as Lord Coleridge 
said, “made up of personalities so 
trivial, that, prior to experience, one 
would have supposed they could not 
possibly have interested, for a sin- 
gle moment, in the faintest possible 
degree, any human being.” How 
can we have time to think, or leave 
a margin to our life, if we spend 
hours every week in dabbling about 
in what Mr. Lowell called “the stag- 
nant goose-ponds of village gossip”? 
Of what advantage can it be to 
know that yesterday “Mr. Brown’s 
son swallowed a hickory nut” or 
“Mr. Jones’s cart-wheel stuck in a 
mud rut”? How can we inhale 
healthy air if we are always living 
in the midst of what another Ameri- 
can writer calls “the miasma which 
arises out of the shoreless lakes of 
human ditch-water”? “In a world of 
daily, nay, almost hourly, journal- 
ism,” says Mr. Lowell again, “where 
every clever man, every man who 
thinks himself clever, or whom any- 
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body else thinks clever, is called 
upon to deliver a judgment, point- 
blank and at the word of command, 
on every conceivable subject of hu- 
man thought—or on what some- 
times seems to him very much the 
same thing, on every inconceivable 
display of human want of thought 
—there is such a spendthrift waste 
of all those commonplaces which 
furnish the permitted staple of pub- 
lic discourse, that there is little 
chance of beguiling a new tune out 
of the one-stringed instrument on 
which we have been thrumming so 
long.” But when the “mems” and 
“items” and “pars” are full of gos- 
sip, scandal, and spite; when they 
are like the verminiferous dust in 
which are incubated the germs of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness—the less we notice 
them the better. They are undi- 


luted poison to the healthy soul, 
which loves charity and truth. 


—Frepvearck W. Farrar, Great Books (New 
York: Crowell & Co.), pp. 8-11. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


RESULTS OF THE Hoty YEAR. 


“Tue Holy Year,” writes a lead- 
ing French journalist, “is not only 
a great religious event; it is a great 
historical event. But the ordinary 
press, which treats at length of 
crime and criminals, the stock ex- 
change and the money market, and 
sports of every kind, including pol- 
itics, takes no notice of it, beyond 
printing an occasional press agency 
cable.” And Cardinal Bourne, 


speaking at the Mansion House the 
other day, drew attention to the 
same point: “If the able editurs of 
our daily papers were better able 


to estimate values where the Cath- 
olic Church is concerned, they 
would see more clearly the full sig- 
nificance of this Jubilee of 1925.” 

But its influence can hardly fail 
to affect the immediate future of 
the Church. The endless succes- 
sion of pilgrims, gathered from lit- 
erally every country in the world, 
daily crossing the threshold of the 
Vatican, affords the Pope a unique 
opportunity to direct and encour- 
age universal Catholic action. His 
words, now praising what has been 
done, now urging on to fresh efforts, 
are not mere platitudes, but stead- 
ily inculcate those great principles 
of truth, religion and holiness— 
whether in family, school or so- 
ciety—which constitute the Cath- 
olic programme. And they are 
noted down and reported in the 
Catholic papers of the countries to 
which they are particularly ad- 
dressed, so that not only the pil- 
grims, but all the faithful are 
brought this year into special con- 


tact with the Holy See. As Cardinal 
Bourne observed, “the Catholic 
Church is at present showing forth 
her vitality, manifesting her unity 
and Catholicity, and exercising her 
influence in a way that no one, 
certainly of the present genera- 
tion, has ever seen surpassed or 


equalled.” 
—The Examiner (Bombay), July 11, 1925. 


—— 
> 





THE Reticious Crisis IN CHINA. 


Not only is China fast in the 
throes of civil war, but it is also 
undergoing a religious crisis. The 
ancient religions are henceforth dis- 
credited. In the opinion of the new 
China they are incompatible with 
progress. The intellectuals do not 
take the trouble to modernize them. 
They are wavering between atheism 
and Christianity, as it is known to 
them under the various forms of 
Protestantism. The Protestant de- 
nominations are very active in 
China. In 1922 they held two great 
congresses, one at Peking and the 
other at Shanghai. Although they 
saw nothing alarming in the pres- 
ent situation, Mgr. de Guébriant 
views it in a rather unfavorable 
light. The Catholic missions carry 
on their work chiefly among the 
poor classes. Lack of resources 
prevents their penetrating into the 
higher classes. The results achieved 
among the lowly are considerable, 
almost negligible among the edu- 
cated. Not that there are no Cath- 
olics among the cultivated classes, 
but they take no active part in the 
struggle, whereas educated Protes- 
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tants are very zealous in the work 
of propaganda. It would be well 
if Catholic missionaries could make 
efforts to educate the leaders, and 
win souls through the medium of 


literature and the sciences. 


—La Vie Catholique (Paris), May 23d, cited 
in Revue Apologétique, July 15, 1925. 


in. 
> 





THe ARM oF CHARITY. 


Tue Church keeps her eyes fixed 
upon Heaven; but she does not for- 
get that she is on earth, and has to 
deal with mortal men, subject to 
miseries and calamities. With one 
hand she shows them eternity; with 
the other she succors their misfor- 
tunes, solaces their pains, and dries 
up their tears. The love of our 
neighbor is to her nothing if that 
love does not manifest itself in giv- 
ing bread to him who is hungry, 
drink to him who is thirsty; in 
clothing the naked, consoling the 
afflicted, visiting the sick, solacing 
the prisoner, and redeeming the 
captive. But all these works are 
inspired by the love of God. Hence 
her manifestations of charity are 
born of a motive that transcends 
the humanitarianism which would 
make benevolence dependent upon 
personal fancies and antipathies. 
It is not to Lazarus she gives, but 
to Christ. ... The Church began 
by attacking the vicious ideas upon 
which society rested, but practice 
was needed as well as precept. 
Hence at her call religious Orders 
sprang into being as the arm of 
charity by which she could mani- 
fest in a practical way her love for 
the human race. She trains her 
children to render all things sub- 
servient to the will of God, and she 
approaches all questions from that 
point. Therefore, when a need 
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arises that can be satisfied only at 
a great sacrifice, she can command 
immediately the services of those 
who have left all that men hold 
dear to work for Christ. The 
achievements of the religious 
Orders shine as the sun in history; 
their footprints may be traced all 
over the earth. In the days of old 
they sprang to the calli to teach all 
nations, and they have penetrated 
to the uttermost ends of the world. 
One day they take their place on 
the burning faggot or snatch their 
crown from a tiger’s claws; on an- 
other they go forth into strange 
lands to preach the Gospel to the 
heathen. But whether it was yester- 
day or a _ thousard years ago, 
whether they were instructing the 
children in a parish school, civilis- 
ing barbarians, conducting hospi- 
tals, living lives of prayer and pen- 
ance for the salvation of men, car- 
ing for the orphan, the aged, or the 
homeless, nursing lepers, liberating 
captives, or dying at the stake for 
the faith, they were at all times and 
in all places working for the greater 
glory of God. The world cannot 
understand that motive, for the 
world that dreams of fleshpots 
knows not God. It cannot under- 
stand those who, seeing God upon 
the mountain, fly past the pleasure 
gardens and up the rugged way in 
order to reach home before dark- 


ness falls upon the hills. 
—The New Zealand Tablet (Dunedin), July 
1, 1925. 


-_ 
— 





Hicu Pay, Goop LivinG, aNp Harp 
Work. 


Ir is not impossible that the 
White Race has reached its high- 
water mark and must henceforth 


decline. This thought struck me 
very forcibly a month ago in Brit- 
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ish Columbia when I was told of 
the slowness with which that won- 
derful territory is being filled up, 
and of the inability of most White 
planters to clear away the primeval 
forest and make the ground fit for 
the plough. So marked was this 
inability—an inability due, appar- 
ently, to the fact that the average 
White settler found the work too 
hard—that, on the conclusion of 
the war, a proposition was made to 
employ several thousands of the 
Chinese coolies who had _ been 
formed into Labour Battalions and 
sent to France, for the purpose of 
felling timber and extirpating the 
stubborn roots. The Chinese in 
question would have jumped at the 
offer, and would have done the 


work well and quickly at a tenth of 
the cost White workmen would ask 
for doing it; but the Trades Unions 


of Canada succeeded in having the 
offer rejected, even though the Chi- 
nese would leave after this partic- 
ular piece of work was done. 

The White worker of California 
is in a similar position. He cannot 
develop his country without the 
help of the Oriental, yet he has now 
closed his country to Orientals. 
The only conclusion we can come 
to is that the European has sof- 
tened. High pay, good living, and 
the contraction of expensive habits 
have softened him and made him 
less fitted than his ancestors for 
hard manual work with a depriva- 
tion of amusements. I hope that 
nobody will mistake my meaning 
and accuse me of advocating a re- 
turn to serfdom. I am advocating 
no such thing. I am merely stating 
a fact; and I am not sure that the 
average English emigrant to Canada 
would work land which was given 
to him free. Land is given free in 
northern British Columbia, but the 
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life is very lonely and the work 
hard, so that, despite the wonder- 
ful work of Colonel J. S. Dennis, 
head of the Department of Coloniza- 
tion, Canadian Pacific Railway, col- 
onization in this particular region is 
proceeding very slowly. Enormous 
sums of money are spent on set- 
tling Englishmen on the land in 
Canada, but almost all of that 
money is lost owing to the fact that 
the Englishmen thus “settled” drift 
afterwards across the border into 
the United States in search of more 
congenial work. It is not here a 
question of a rack-renting landlord 
or a tyrannical Government or a 
blood-sucking employer; it is en- 
tirely a question of distaste for 
hard agricultural work in a lonely 
country. The Englishman has 
ceased to be an agriculturist almost 
as much as the Jew has ceased to 
be an agriculturist. Yet at one 
time he must have been a good set- 
tler; the forest-land he cleared in 
New England cannot have been 
more difficult than the forest-land 
which he will not clear in British 


Columbia. 
—Francis McCurracn, in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), August, 1925. 


<i 
——- 





THE PREDOMINANCE OF 
NATIONALISM. 


NATIONALISM is the dominant 
spirit of the age. Just as in the 
ancient world the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, and the Jews each consid- 
ered themselves better than any 
other people on the globe, Euro- 
pean nations in 1925 have fallen 
into the vulgar habit of self-extol- 
ment. Just as defective and in- 
ferior individuals are generally 
great boasters of their abilities, so 
are the defective and inferior peo- 
ples of the earth to-day. 
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I was discussing this question 
pessimistically a few years ago with 
a Norwegian professor from what 
was then Christiania and is now 
called Oslo. I regretted that Bishop 
Grundtvig in his day had succeeded 
in convincing the Danes that they 
were ‘God’s beloved people,’—a 
compliment not easy to define,— 
and said jokingly: ‘Probably even 
among you Norwegians every peas- 
ant thinks the Norwegians are the 
greatest nation upon earth.’ 

The professor blushed a little and 
then remarked mildly but compla- 
cently: ‘I confess I share that 
opinion myself.’ 

I had no reason to be surprised. 
Neither would any citizen of the 
United States of America, where 
there is not a schoolboy or a school- 
girl who is permitted to doubt for 
an instant that his country is the 
But 


greatest country on the globe. 
America learned her self-deification 


from Europe. It is a vice associated 
in her case with nationalism, as it 
is everywhere else, although no 
people on the face of the earth— 
except the Swiss—have less reason 
to cherish such a sentiment, since 
the Americans are recruited from 
every land and every creed. She 
sets an example for Europe just 
now by excluding newcomers of 
her ancestral races from her shore. 
Protestantism is the typical vehicle 
of nationalism in North America, as 
Catholicism is in Poland. But in 
both America and Europe Roman 
Catholicism steadily grows stronger 
even in intellectual circles. The 
three chief forces in Europe to-day 
are nationalism, Catholicism, and 
an indulgent, easy-going socialism. 
The political ideal of popular lib- 
erty which the nineteenth century 
championed, in part sincerely and 
in part hypocritically, has gone by 
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the board. Where conservatism is 
strong enough, civil liberty has 
been superseded by a dictatorship. 
In revolutionary Russia and in the 
Ukraine and Georgia, which have 
been overrun by Russia, neither 
freedom of the individual nor of 
the press exists. Ali education is 
Communist and hostile to liberty. 

Great Britain and the United 
States have been powerful nations 
so long that foreign criticism of 
their policies does not disturb them. 
You could admire or condemn at 
will Lord Salisbury’s foreign meas- 
ures—it was all the same to an Eng- 
lishman. He did not care whether 
you liked it or not. It never oc- 
curred to him to rate you a friend 
or an enemy of his country for your 
opinions. So a man is perfectly 
free to criticize or extol the admin- 
istration of a Cleveland or a Roose- 
velt. Americans are quite indif- 
ferent to what you think about 
such matters. 

Even to-day, after all the pas- 
sion, the exaggeration, the lies, and 
the propaganda of the World War, 
these two nations remain the same. 
Neither an Englishman nor an 
American resents having a for- 
eigner disapprove a measure of his 
government, particularly since that 
disapproval is generally shared by 
a large section of his countrymen 
—those who are out of office. 

But even before the World War 
a German was extremely sensitive 
to any criticism of his country by 
an alien. You hardly dared to 
smile. In 1908, when Edward VII 
met Nicholas of Russia at Reval, a 
certain gentleman who used to call 
himself the ‘Admiral of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean’ was so enraged that he 
insisted upon setting up a tiny mon- 
archy among the semibarbarous Al- 
banians, who know nothing of 
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either national or religious liberty. 
He placed a German prince on the 
throne as Regent. But no one was 
permitted to smile when Prince 
Wilhelm von Wied made his formal 
entry into Durazzo in March, 1914, 
as the ‘popular choice of the Al- 
banian nation,’ or when he left the 
country the following September 
without renouncing any of his 
rights as ruler. 

Even before the war, France too 
was very sensitive. She had a spe- 
cial staff in her Foreign Office 
whose business it was to refute any 
unfavorable opinion concerning her 
Government expressed by a prom- 
inent foreigner. Since the war this 
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sensitiveness has broken out into a 
torturing rash of hypersensitive- 
ness. Her insistence on being rec- 
ognized and admired has become a 
monomania, growing in violence as 
rapidly as her money falls in value. 
Any person who presumes to ques- 
tion the justice and wisdom of 
French policy at any particular 
time is at once stigmatized as an 
enemy of France; and if at some 
previous period he has expressed 
his recognition of her great serv- 
ices to civilization, he is now 
branded as a renegade. 


—Georc Branpes, in Prager Tagblatt, June 
22; translation in The Living Age, August 15, 
1925. 








Editorial Comment. 


OW that the intricate scientific 
problem of evolution has been 
settled by the “twelve good men 
and true” of Tennessee; now that 
the annual debate between the coal- 
miners and operators has ended— 
in the usual way; 
Nothing now that the cru- 
Doing. sade for the self-de- 
termination of small 
peoples is confined (for the mo- 
ment) to the mountains of Mo- 
rocco; now that it has finally been 
agreed that Europe shall pay its 
debts to America in sixty years (or 
is it six hundred?); now while the 
pot of autumnal politics has scarce- 
ly begun to bubble; in fine, now 
that nothing of particular impor- 
tance is going on in the world, 
there seems to be an interval in 
which one may discreetly say a 
word about poets and poetry. 


RUE, I did venture a few re- 

marks on that subject, a couple 
of months ago, apropos of Mr. 
Phillips’s article on John Keats. I 
suddenly desisted, however, for 
fear of becoming quite too tedious. 
But as I was about 
to say when I inter- 
rupted myself, po- 
etry is taken au 
grand sérieux, by an amazing num- 
ber of persons in this prosaic world 
of ours. Just as the diplomats at 
Versailles were startled to find that 
the supreme envoy from the land 
of the Almighty Dollar was a mad 
idealist, so utilitarians must be 
amazed to know that more poetry 
is written and read in this land of 
factories and skyscrapers, and in 


So Let’s Talk 
of Poets. 


this workaday age, than in all 
Christendom in the romantic days 
of the Troubadours and Minne- 
singers. Matthew Arnold and John 
Ruskin thought that poetry could 
not survive in an atmosphere tainted 
by the poisonous smoke from fac- 
tory chimneys, but, in point of fact, 
modern poetry, such as it is, seems 
to be most vigorous within smelling 
distance of the stockyards. Neither 
the stench of “gas” and carbon 
monoxide in our automobile-satu- 
rated thoroughfares, nor the human 
efluvia in our modern hole of Cal- 
cutta, the subways, seems able to 
smother the divine afflatus. 

Millions of poets are at work. 
Scores of millions of poems are in 
constant circulation from every city 
and town and village and cross- 
roads to the editorial rooms of the 
magazines, and—alackaday—back 
again. THe CaTHOoLic Wor~p, for 
one example, though not partic- 
ularly a magazine of poetry, re- 
ceives enough verse annually to fill 
a barrel. 


S every editor knows, poets are 

no longer a professional class 
apart. That kind has starved. The 
survivors have jobs. We get poems 
from lumbermen and sempstresses, 
from bond-brokers and sand-hogs, 
from professors of 
physics and chauf- 
feurs, from priests 
and nuns (all nuns 
write poetry), from traveling sales- 
men and actors. Nor is there any 
land, or any spot of the land, in 
which their voice is not heard. 
Poems come from Greenwich Vil- 


A World 
of Poets. 
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lage and from Riverside Drive, 
from the top of the Sierras and 
from Boiler Avenue, from Bagdad- 
on-the-Subway, and from Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan. But why go 
so far afield? Even you, gentle 
reader (now honest Injun!), have 
some poems in a trunk or a safe- 
deposit box, or under the mattress, 
or at least in your brain and in your 
heart. Step up to the first man you 
meet, on Wall Street or Broadway, 
on Lasalle, or Market, or Wood- 
ward Avenue, on the Bowery or the 
Embarcadero, and say suddenly, 
“Let me see that poem you have 
in your pocket!” He will stand and 
deliver. Nay, he will compel you, 
sub poena, to go to his lodgings, 
and there he will unearth more 
poems from a cubbyhole or from 
under a corner of the carpet. 
Recently, when we accepted a son- 


net from a very estimable and gifted 


lady, she responded enthusiasti- 
cally, “I am delighted, for I have 
thousands more like that.” They 
all have an inexhaustible supply. 
Some people send as many as 250 
in one batch. 

All males over fourteen, and all 
females from seven years up, write 
poetry. When James M. Barrie 
introduced The Young Visiters, of 
Daisy Ashford, the Atlantic Monthly 
countered with The Diary of Olive. 
A vogue was started and the market 
was flooded with the works of in- 
fant prodigies. But let some editor 
start a run of “Poems by Babies,” 
and the mails will be choked until 
the Postmaster General cries, 
“Mercy!” 


ATURALLY, not all who write 
“poems” are of the race of 
John Keats or Percy Shelley. That 
sort does not come by races. Not 
all are Longfellows or even Ella 
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Wheeler Wilcoxes. All men speak, 
but a Demosthenes comes only once 
in a few centuries; all men sing,— 
if only while under their morning 
shower,—but Tamagnos and Ca- 
rusos and Chaliapins are rare. 

Now then,—to come to the ques- 
tion,—how shall we know a great 
poet when we see him? I have had 
a fling at answering this question 
before, but surely no man will re- 
fuse me the right to make a second 
attempt. 

There is a common idea that a 
poet is anyone who has a vivid 
imagination, and expresses moods 
and feelings that are picturesque 
but unreal. As one 
student put it: “A “Sacrifice 
poet is one who Truth to 
sacrifices truth to Beauty?” 
beauty.” Tradition- 
ally we oppose “rime” to “reason.” 
We have a saying, “More truth 
than poetry,” insinuating that po- 
etry is not truth. 

But this is essentially a mistake. 
A poet is really one who sees truth 
more clearly than others, or who 
sees it at least dimly when others 
do not see it at all. He is like a 
mariner who “picks up” the land 
while the landlubber cannot see it 
even though it is pointed out to him. 
The poet is a mystic. He catches 
a glimpse of the Great Truth, the 
Reality behind what Kant calls the 
“phenomena,”—appearances. And 
he tries, sometimes desperately, to 
make us see what he sees. He vio- 
lently repudiates the suspicion that 
what he sees is purely imaginary. 
“No, No!” he cries, “the Reality is 
there! I have seen it. What I 
have seen cannot be told, but I am 
trying to tell it. I have been lifted 
to the third heaven, whether in the 
body or out of the body, I know 
not,—God knoweth. I have heard 
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words not given to the tongue of 
man to utter. But, like Paul, in my 
blundering, impetuous way, I am 
madly trying to utter them. It was 
rapture to see and to hear; it is 
anguish to try to describe. Don’t 
tell me that I am mad. Don’t in- 
sinuate that I have beheld only a 
mirage. I tell you I have seen 
Truth. I have been face to face 
with Reality. Now I am tearing 
my heart out in the effort to make 
you understand. If I cannot make 


you see what I have seen, I fail 
I am no poet.” 


miserably. 


ERE, then, is the work of the 
authentic poet. He uses words, 

but he is not content if you see what 
the words describe. He aims to 
make you feel what the words only 
suggest. He performs a kind of 
miracle. He takes 
the clumsy mate- 
rials of daily con- 
versation, the same 
words you hear in the market place, 
and he utters them with such 
magic that they cast a spell over 
you and make you see a vision 
which has little or no connection 
with the words themselves. He 
uses material implements to lift up 
the everlasting portals of the spir- 
itual world. He tells of a sunset. 
But he doesn’t want you to see a 
sunset. Anybody can call your at- 
tention to a sunset. He hopes to 
make you see the invisible world 
that lies beyond the flammantia 
meenia mundi. Or he talks about a 
tree that “lifts her leafy arms to 
pray,” that “intimately lives with 
rain,” “whose hungry mouth is 
prest against the earth’s sweet flow- 
ing breast,” and somehow he makes 
you see not a tree, but a Paradise. 
He is like an artist who takes a 
brush (a brush that might be used 


Poets and 
Seers. 
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in house-cleaning) and paint (the 
same substance that might be 
daubed upon a house or a fence) 
and, with a cunning arrangement 
of light and shade, gives you a 
glimpse of “the light that never 
was on sea or land”; or who de- 
picts a head, a nose, a mouth, a 
smile or a frown, so magically that 
you see not the face but the soul 
of a man. If he can convey a feeling 
and a breath-taking realization of 
some mystic truth in and beyond 
the visible thing, or the flesh-and- 
blood man, he is a poet and an art- 
ist indeed. 

If, then, a man can make you see 
beyond the borderland of the in- 
visible world; if he can steal the 
“silent magic of the forest,” and 
with it “unleash your soul,” he is 
an authentic poet. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is not his fault if he cannot 
make you see what he sees. “The 
tree that moves some to tears of 
joy,” says Blake, “is in the eyes of 
others, only a green thing that 
stands in the way.” If to you a 
“flower in a crannied wall” is just 
a flower in a crannied wall, a yel- 
low primrose only a yellow prim- 
rose, and “that’s all there is about 
it”; if you tap your forehead with 
your finger when you see a poet 
weeping over a blade of grass, yeu 
may as well leave the poets alone, 
and stick to trigonometry and po- 
litical economy. If you blame the 
poet, or laugh at him, he will quote 
the scripture, “Having eyes, they 
see not.” 


REVIOUSLY (perhaps a year 
ago), in another department of 
Tue CaTHouic Wor.p, I assembled 
a few quotations, one—I remember 
—from Arthur Machen, and an- 
other from Edgar Allan Poe, tend- 
ing to show that the essence of 
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literature is “ecstasy.” That idea, 
I think, is true. But it must be re- 
membered that in the moment of 
ecstasy, one can say nothing, and 
of course can write nothing. There 
are pious pictures of St. Thomas 
(the St. Thomas of the Secunda 
Secundz), with his quill in his hand 
and the Holy Ghost, in the form of 
a dove, whispering in his ear. 

One can, indeed, actually write 
in the very moment of inspiration. 
But inspiration does not imply ec- 
stasy. In ecstasy one can do noth- 
ing. “The soul stirs not, she sighs 
not, she prays not,” says St. Fran- 
cis de Sales. “What is she doing? 
Only hearkening!” 

Later on, the poet or the mystic, 
“coming back to earth,” may put 
pen to paper. If he has not only 
mystic vision, but the power of 
literary expression, he may suc- 
ceed, more or less, in conveying to 
others the experience he has had. 

But no matter what 
Dumb with his normal power of 
Ecstasy. expression, when he 

is actually under 
the spell of the heavenly vision, he 
can do no better than babble. Or 
if by exception he speak in ecstasy, 
dictating like St. Catherine of Siena, 
he is not aware of what he is say- 
ing. Pascal certainly knew how to 
wield words, under natural conu. 
tions, but during the strange mysti- 
cal experience that befell him on the 
twenty-third of November in the 
year of grace 1654, his pen, ordi- 
narily so fluent, could form only 
abrupt ejaculations: “Certitude. 
Sentiment. Joie. Paix. Feu!” 
Even that much could not have 
been put down until he was out of 
the ecstasy. Mystics and poets 
write after the ecstasy, when the 
fire has cooled. Their impossible 
task is to make us feel the fire, and 


to throw us into the ecstasy. Hence, 
as Poe says, there is no such thing 
as a long poem. Hence, he might 
also have said, there are not many 
The poet is as rare as the 


poets. 
mystic. 


E science of psychology, or 
epistemology, or both, may 
help us to understand the work of 
the poet. The poet must make us 
see the Ding-an-Sich. For we 
never see it. We do not actually 
see a tree, or a stone, or a moun- 
tain. We see only an image of 
these things. Plato was right. We 
see only shadows on the back 
wall of a cave. The man who walks 
beside me, or who looks me in the 
eye, I do not see. I see the image 
of his face and form on my retina. 
Is the picture on the photographic 
film in the little black box that you 
carry under your arm—really the 
man or the mountain? Let us say 
you have been abroad with your 
“kodak.” You have a film with a 
dozen pictures on it: the Matter- 
horn, the Cathedral of Milan, the 
Vatican Gardens, the Cloister of 
Monreale, the ship, the people play- 
ing deck games, the Statue of Lib- 
erty, the sky line of New York. 
You carry them all in a box, no 
bigger than a book. Now, have 
you these objects, the statue and 
the gardens and all the rest, 
strapped over your shoulder? And 
when you develop them, do the 
Matterhorn and the dome of St. 
Peter’s materialize? 
So, the retina of the eye is only 
a film. It receives an image of a 
thing. Unlike the film in the ko- 
dak, the retina does not roll back. 
Rather the image is passed on, for 
“development.” Immediately it 
ceases to be an image. It is only the 
titillation of a nerve. The brain 
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does the developing. But the de- 
velopment does not actually ma- 
terialize the object. You ultimately 
see only an image, or rather you 
experience only the tingling of a 
nerve. Now, what similarity is 
there between the 
tingling of a nerve 
and a mountain, or 
a cathedral, or a 
man? What you 
finally know is no more the thing, 
than the picture that emerges on the 
film in the dark room is the duomo 
of Milan, or the castle of Chillon, 
or whatever’ else your camera 
“shot” on the trip. 

In other words, we don’t see the 
world. Still less do we see a man. 
Yet there are those who complain 
(let me indulge this digression) 
because we don’t see God. Why 
don’t they complain because we 
cannot see a tree? The skeptic de- 
mands that I prove the existence of 
God, when I cannot even “prove” 
(in his sense) the existence of the 
table on which I write. He really 
makes an act of faith in the exist- 
ence of the table. But he will not 
make an act of faith in the exist- 
ence of God. 

However, let that pass. Come 
back to our poets. We say to 
these rare geniuses: “Make me see 
a tree, a flower, a mountain. I 
don’t mean an image of a tree or 
a flower or a mountain. I can see 
an image in my own eye. I can 
carry around an image in my ko- 
dak. Make me see the thing itself 
—the Reality.” And the poet 
might exclaim: “If I make you see 
the Reality, I make you see God.” 
We answer nonchalantly: “Even 
so, make me see God.” 

Evidently we are far away from 
the rimesters and the versifiers who 
send in the sheaves of poems that 


Seeing 
Things 
or Images? 
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fill the barrel. “Once in a blue 
moon,” an editor unfolds a manu- 
script and finds a real poem. Then, 
if he doesn’t swoon away, or fall 
into an ecstasy, it is because he is 
“hard-boiled.” At any rate, he 
catches a whiff of the celestial at- 
mosphere, and he is devoutly grate- 
ful to the poet who has, even for an 
instant, opened the portals of the 
Real World. 


tin 
— 





T times, it seems to anyone who 

attempts to fight for decency 
in literature, that there is a tacit 
conspiracy amongst editors and 
critics to ignore or to condone al- 
most anything, no matter how of- 
fensive to morals, if 
it come from the 
pen of an acknowl- 
edged master of 
style. I have read perhaps twenty 
or thirty reviews, in prominent pe- 
riodicals, of a particularly nause- 
ating recent book on Anatole 
France. It was not until I had 
read that many that I came across 
one that tells the truth plainly. It 
is from the Boston Herald. “The 
author of this work was the secre- 
tary and intimate companion of 
Anatole France during the last dec- 
ade or so of his life. The result is 
a Boswellian record, not a _ biog- 
raphy. From copious notes taken 
on any and all occasions, the au- 
thor writes without reserve of 
France’s doings and more partic- 
ularly of his sayings. The result is 
a picture that is far from pleasant. 
In fact, it has much that is repel- 
ling and even revolting, even 
though the chronicler constantly 
speaks of his chief as ‘the master.’ 
He shows us France as a caustic, 
egotistical and vulgar old man. A 
large part of the anecdotes are 
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based upon France’s reminiscences 
of his long and varied career as a 
libertine, and on his pride in the 
amatory episodes of his old age. 
Sometimes he was confessing; more 
often he was boasting. He was al- 
ways frankly the sensualist and ap- 
parently had never met a chaste 
woman or believed that one ever 
existed. Possibly that phase of the 
book explains why 50,000 copies 
sold in France in the first month.” 


tp, 
— 


HESTERTON has a chapter in 
Orthodory on what he calls 
“The Suicide of Thought.” If I re- 
member accurately, his principal 
idea is that many thinkers “doubt 
the instrument” with which they 
do their own think- 
ing, and _ conse- 
quently invalidate 
the thought before- 
hand. But there is 
another way of com- 
mitting the suicide of thought. It 
is to hold and to harbor two con- 
tradictory propositions at the same 
time. Readers not closely in touch 
with the vagaries of modern phi- 
losophy may be loath to believe that 
any sane person can consciously be 
guilty of that madness. Neverthe- 
less, since Kant and Hegel, thou- 
sands of philosophers have seen no 
harm in doing violence to the prin- 
ciple of contradiction. 

Recently I have read of a scien- 
tist who advocates and justifies the 
wild notion that a theory may be 
simultaneously true and false, or 
that two contradictories may both 
be true. Sir William Bragg is 
quoted in Bishop Gore’s Belief in 
God (p. 38): 

“We are obliged to use each the- 
ory as occasion demands and wait 
for further knowledge as to how 
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it may be possible that both should 
be true at the same time! Tolera- 
tion of opinion is a recognized vir- 
tue. The curiosity of the present 


situation is that opposite opinions 
have to be held or used by the same 
individual in the faith that some 
day the combined truth may be 
made plain.” 


OTICE that it is not a Hegelian 
metaphysician who is ex- 
pounding that view of truth. He 
is a scientist, and he is talking of 
the “explosive action of electrons.” 
He believes that Sir Isaac Newton’s 
“corpuscular theory” and the wave 
theory of the transference of en- 
ergy contradict each other but may 
both be true. Now, if he were only 
saying, “We do not know which of 
the contradictories is true, so we 
entertain sometimes the hypothesis 
that one is true, and sometimes the 
hypothesis that the other is true; 
time and test will tell which one 
we must discard.” But no, he pro- 
ceeds upon the hypothesis that the 
two contradictories are both true. 
Stranger still is the opinion of 
the learned Anglican bishop, who 
although he is not exactly what is 
nowadays called, in this country, 
a “fundamentalist,” nevertheless 
holds generally to the conservative 
side in theology, and 
passes amongst Prot- 
estant theologians 
He 
shows no indigna- 
tion at Sir William Bragg’s curious 
“toleration of opinion.” Rather he 
commends it. He accounts Sir Wil- 
liam’s attitude “rational.” Then, 
fearing that he may have conceded 
too much, he goes on to remark 
that “there is a tendency in philos- 
ophy to-day to carry the toleration 
of contradictory theories to a point 
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which seems to me to subvert ra- 
tionalizing altogether.” And he 
quotes from a Dr. Bradley an ex- 
ample of language that he thinks 
“somewhat reckless”: “Is there any 
need for our attempt to avoid self- 
contradiction?” 


AM not specially concerned about 
Dr. Bradley, or Sir William 
Bragg, or even about Bishop Gore, 
though for him I happen to have a 
good deal of respect. What is 
really important is that modern 
thinkers who began by getting away 
from orthodox theology, have gone 
so far that they abandon even or- 
thodox logic. Now if anything must 
be orthodox, it is logic. If you ad- 
mit that two contradictories may 
both be true, you may as well go 
the whole distance and say with 
Hegel, “Das Sein und das nicht Sein 
—das ist dasselbe.” “Yes” is the 
same as “no,” “true” is the equiv- 
alent of “false.” And just so far 
have they gone. They have coni- 
mitted suicide, but they seem not 
to know that they are intellectually 
dead, for they keep on writing and 
talking, as a chicken runs around 
the barnyard after its head is 
chopped off. 


T is an amazing fact that the 

genesis of this false “toleration 
of opinion” is laid to the door of 
Jesus Christ. Those who preach 
“toleration” (badly abusing the 
word) claim Him as their Master. 
But Jesus was not 
that kind of philos- 
opher. If He had 
been, He would 
never have been crucified. The 
“prophets” were all put to death, 
from Abel to Zacharias. But the 
philosophers die in their beds. 
Socrates was the exception. But 
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he, like Christ, died for a dogma— 
a dogma of religion. If he had 
been merely a philosopher playing 
with the truth, he would have said, 
“I say there is only one God. You 
say there are thousands of gods. 
We are both right. One or a thou- 
sand, it is al! the same.” Juggling 
with words, he might have saved 
his skin. 


E typical advocate of “toler- 

ance” nowadays says: “I hold 
one theory. You hold another. We 
are probably both right. I care- 
fully refrain from saying that your 
idea is wrong, even though I say 
mine is right. We are both making 
a guess at the riddle of existence. 
Let us tolerate one another’s guess. 
Like agnostics, let us respect each 
other’s unbelief.” 

But Jesus was not so. He said, 
“Let your yea be yea, and your nay, 
nay.” He preached His own gos- 
pel, and He denounced the gospel 
of the Pharisees. He did not play 
with words or ideas. He did not 
beguile the people. He did not pa- 
laver. He did not babble: “I am 
right and the Pharisees are not 
wrong. We are following different 
roads to the same goal.” On the 
contrary, He said: “Preach My gos- 
pel! He that believeth shall be 
saved. He that believeth not shall 
be condemned.” In a word, He was 
dogmatic. So they killed Him. 
They don’t kill philosophers. Those 
that “guess at the riddle of exist- 
ence” are not nailed to a cross and 
hooted at. Of old they were har- 
bored in the houses of kings. Now- 
adays they are given honorary de- 
grees in great universities. But the 
president explains: “Not that this 
ancient seat of learning approves 
of all that the learned gentleman 
has said or written, but that we 
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value the contributions he has 
made to the sum of philosophic 
thought.” The trouble with Christ 
was that He was not content to 
“make a contribution to the sum 
of thought.” He preached His 


truth and He had the consistency 
to condemn the opposite error. 


ROM time to time, we, the or- 
thodox, make an attack upon 
the false prophets. Our particular 
béte noire is Bernard Shaw. But 
let us honestly bear witness that he 
is not the kind of man who makes 
light of self-contra- 
diction. His yea is 
yea. His nay is 
nay. We think him 
wrong—violently wrong. But we 
don’t say that he stultifies himself, 
like the namby-pamby apostles of 
a toleration so extreme that it tol- 
erates the contradiction of the 
principle of contradiction. 


The Devil 
His Due. 


'ALKING about self-contradic- 
tion, what think you of this 
beautiful specimen of ultra-mod- 
ern logic? I quote from the Hon- 
orable Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
(What I Believe, p. 15): “We are 
part of nature, which has produced 
our desires, our hopes and fears. 
In the philosophy of nature, we 
are subordinated to nature, the out- 
come of natural laws, and their 
victims in the long run. . . .” 
And now p. ‘16: “Nature is only 
a part of what we can imagine. ... 


We are, ourselves, the irrefutable 
arbiters of value, and in the world 
of value nature is only a part. Thus, 
in this world we are greater than 
nature.... It is we 
who create value, 
and our. desires 
which confer value. In this realm 
we are kings, and we debase our 
kingship if we bow down to nature. 
It is for us to determine the good 
life, not for nature—not even for 
nature personified as God.” 

That is, we are part of nature. 
But nature is only a part of the 
world of value which we create. 
We create that world by our de- 
sires. But nature has produced our 
desires. We are subordinated to 
nature. But (in the world of value) 
we debase our kingship if we bow 
down to nature. We are the vic- 
tims of nature, in the long run. 
But it is for us, not for nature, not 
for God, to determine the good life. 
I confess that the interjection of 
that phrase, “in the world of value,” 
prevents my flatly calling Bertrand 
Russell self-contradictory. I know 
also that Mr. Russell has high re- 
pute as a logician. So I hesitate to 
accuse him of committing mental 
suicide. But I remain curious to 
know what, to a professed atheist, 
is the “world of values” superior 
to the world of nature; and how we 
can be victims of nature if we are 
so superior to nature that we 
should debase our kingship if we 
bow down to nature. 


Sic et Non. 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHING DECREED FOR 
Costa RIcAN SCHOOLS. 


Tue Costa Rican Government, 
over-ruling sectarian measures of 
previous administrations, recently 
issued an important decree on the 
subject of religious instruction in 
the schools. This decree, which 
went into effect on the first of July, 
is as follows: 

1. Whereas the great majority of 
the people of the Republic manifest 
great interest in the religious in- 
struction of children, and 

2. Whereas the Constitution, 
while establishing freedom of con- 
science, recognizes the fact that the 
majority of Costa Ricans profess 
the Roman Catholic faith and sub- 
sidize this faith with Government 
appropriations; and 

3. Whereas, though religious in- 
struction is the duty of the Church 
and forms one of the most impor- 
tant obligations of the clergy, the 
Church of Costa Rica to-day has 
neither the personnel nor sufficient 
means to impart such instruction 
in accordance with the aspirations 
of the people who request it, and 

4. Whereas, in order to conciliate 
these interests and principles with 
those which constitute the true lib- 
erty of a democratically governed 
country, religious instruction should 
be permitted and even assisted, 

Therefore, the President of the 
Republic decrees as follows: 

1. The children of the primary 
schools and schools annexed to the 
colleges are to be exempted from 
the compulsory subjects prescribed 
by the rule on Saturdays between 
eleven in the morning and two 


o’clock in the afternoon in order 
to receive religious instruction dur- 
ing these hours. 

2. The Bishop of the Diocese is 
to be encouraged to regulate this 
instruction and appoint the teach- 
ers who are to take charge of it, 
paying them the necessary remun- 
eration and making use of the 
school buildings and facilities with 
the agreement of the school boards. 

3. From the appropriations of 
the Ministry of Public Worship 
there is to be paid to the order of 
the Bishop, as the work is organ- 
ized, a sum not exceeding one thou- 
sand pesos per month. 

4. This decree will become effec- 
tive on July Ist, next. 


iin 
oe 





Tue Hoty SEE anp CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


AFTER reviewing the situation re- 
sulting from the recent rupture of 
relations between the Holy See and 
Czechoslovakia, and the recall of 
the Papal Nuncio from Prague, the 
Living Age (August 15th) con- 
cludes: “So national sympathies 
override confessional sympathies 
in the politics of peace, as they did 
in the politics of war.” Neverthe- 
less, justification for the action of 
the Holy See is indicated in the 
following sentences quoted from 
the Neue Ziricher Zeitung: “Rome 
has five general grievances against 
Czechoslovakia—negotiations for a 
concordat make no progress; the 
new administrative methods tend 
to override local autonomy; the 
land reforms are taking the prop- 
erty of the monasteries; the holiday 
law disregards venerable Catholic 
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anniversaries; and the nationalist 
and socialist elements are seeking 
to control education. ... Three im- 
mediate reasons explain the with- 
drawal of the Nuncio—the official 
participation of the President and 
the Ministry in the Huss celebra- 
tion; a public proclamation men- 
tioning Huss as the predecessor of 
Masaryk, and reflecting on the 
Church; and the raising of the Huss 
flag on the Hradschin.” 

At the time of the Nuncio’s with- 
drawal, the following statement, 
said to be semiofficial, was pub- 
lished in the Clerical papers of 
Prague: “In view of the clearly anti- 
Catholic manifestations organized 
on the Huss anniversary and the 
patronage given them by the Pres- 
ident of the Republic, Thomas G. 
Masaryk, and the fact that the 
Prime Minister is honorary chair- 
man of the committee having these 
manifestations in charge, the Holy 
See has instructed the Apostolic 
Nuncio Marmaggi to leave Prague 
immediately, as a protest against 
this insult to itself and to all Cath- 
olics.” 

It should be borne in mind that 
the anti-Catholic manifestations re- 
ferred to in this statement were or- 
ganized and staged in a country 
whose population is four-fifths 
Catholic. 


~~ 
—_ 





DEATH OF CARDINAL BEGIN. 


His EMINENCE Louis NAZAIRE 
CarRDINAL Becin, Archbishop of 
Quebec, died on July 19th in his 
eighty-sixth year. He was born 
January 10, 1840, at Sarosta. Grad- 
uated with honors from Laval Uni- 
versity, Montreal, he studied theol- 
ogy at the Grand Seminary, Que- 
bec, and later at the Gregorian Uni- 
versity, Rome, where he was or- 
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dained in 1865 and received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. After a 
visit to the Holy Land he returned 
to Canada in 1867, and taught the- 
ology at Laval University for sev- 
eral years, later becoming prefect 
of studies at the Little Seminary, 
Quebec, Director of the Grand Semi- 
nary, and then Principal of the 
Laval Normal School. He was serv- 
ing in that position when he was 
named Bishop of Chicoutimi in 
1888. In 1891 he was appointed 
coadjutor to the late Cardinal Tas- 
chereau, Archbishop of Quebec, and 
succeeded to the archbishopric 
when Cardinal Taschereau died in 
April, 1898. He was created a car- 
dinal in May, 1914. 


<n 
—— 


THE Society oF CaTHOLIC MEDICAL 
MISSIONARIES. 


AN international society of Cath- 
olic laywomen medical foreign mis- 
sionaries, the first of its kind in the 
world, has just been organized at 
Washington, D. C. It is to be known 
as the Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries. 

Establishment of a foundation of 
the new organization in his arch- 
diocese has been authorized by the 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. 

In its personnel, operation, and 
field, the Society of Catholic Med- 
ical Missionaries is unique. 

Its members, all laywomen, must 
be trained specialists — doctors, 
dentists, nurses, pharmacists, etc.— 
before they may enter. They will 
lead a community life, but without 
the three usual vows of religious. 
They will be bound by a pledge of 
only three years’ service, after 
which they may renew their mem- 
bership or leave the society as they 
choose, 
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Constitutions of the new society 
are modeled upon the requirements 
set down in canon law for such or- 
ganizations. It is an ecclesiastical 
society under ecclesiastical regula- 
tion, but without the vows and 
many other restrictions of religious 
congregations. 

Reasons advanced for this ar- 
rangement are: “First, foreign mis- 
sion work by its very nature sepa- 
rates lay missionaries from all 
others and forces upon them a com- 
munity life. Second, no consistent 
missionary work can be done in the 
recognized foreign mission fields of 
the world by lay medical mission- 
aries unless they are willing to live 
in the spirit of the vows.” The 
vows are not actually taken, for the 
reason that “religious who make 
public vows and who wear the reli- 
gious habit have certain restrictions 
as to traveling alone and in attend- 
ing certain cases, such as obstet- 
rics.” 

Dr. Anna Dengel, an Austrian by 
birth, who made her medical 
studies at the University of Cork, 
Ireland, and who for three and a 
half years served as a Catholic med- 
ical missionary in the Punjab, In- 
dia, is the founder and provisional 
head of the society. Since coming 
to the United States, Dr. Dengel has 
won the commendation of such 
members of the American MHier- 
archy as Cardinal Dougherty, of 
Philadelphia, and Cardinal Hayes, 
of New York. 

Organization of the society has 
been carried out under the auspices 
of the Foreign Mission Seminary of 
Holy Cross here. The constitutions 
and rules are the joint work of Dr. 
Dengel and the Very Rev. Michael 
A. Mathis, C.S.C., Superior of the 
Holy Cross Seminary, with the 
counsel on canon law of the Rev. 
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Francis McBride, C.S.C., of Holy 
Cross College. 

While the Congregation of Holy 
Cross has no organic connection 
with the new society, the seminary 
will place its local training facil- 
ities, as far as practicable, at the 
disposal of the members. Dr. Den- 
gel will establish a house near the 
seminary and send her candidates 
to the mission classes already pro- 
vided for the Holy Cross Sisters— 
classes in Bengali, mission study, 
and apologetics. Medical ethics 
also will be included. 

It is emphasized that the Society 
will not prepare its members from 
the medical point of view—they 
must come with that training al- 
ready acquired—but only from the 
missionary point of view. A course of 
one year is regarded as sufficient for 
this latter training. Members of the 
Society will then go into the foreign 
field, working with any foreign mis- 
sion group, of any religious congre- 
gation, which may require them and 
with which arrangements can be 
made as recruits become available. 

Inquiries from persons interested 
in foreign mission work already 
have assured the leaders of the so- 
ciety of many candidates. 


— 
> 





THE QUESTION OF BirTH CoNTROL. 


Tue National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has recently commenced 
the publication of a series of leaf- 
lets against the iniquitous propa- 
ganda of birth control. They are 
for the most part statements and 
arguments from non-Catholic au- 
thorities upholding the Catholic 
teaching. The Welfare Conference 
is desirous of securing the names 
of men and women who would be 
interested in receiving these leaf- 
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lets and give active codperation in 
helping the cause. It is to be hoped 
that the leaflets will have a wide 
distribution, as it is necessary to 
bring public opinion to bear upon 
the members of the Congress which 
will meet next December. At the 
last session of Congress, a bill was 
introduced authorizing changes in 
the Federal Penal Code and the 
Tariff Act, which would permit the 
carrying by the U. S. mails, and the 
importation into the country, of 
contraceptive information and con- 
traceptive matter. That bill was 
not reported out of committee, but 
a similar one will be introduced in 
the next Congress, and its defend- 
ers will use every endeavor to have 
it enacted into law. It is to arouse 


a widespread and effective pro- 
test against the passing of such 
a bill that the leaflets in question 


are being issued. 

The following is a quotation from 
Leaflet No. 2, entitled “Malthus 
Cross-Examined.” It is a reprint 
of an editorial in the New York 
Times (April 5, 1925): 

“A ‘neo-Malthusian’ conference 
has just concluded its sessions in 
New York. It is difficult to escape 
the impression that the members 
are fervently advocating something 
that is rapidly coming to pass. Po- 
litical revolutions usually triumph 
over a system that is tottering from 
inner decay. Social institutions are 
‘overthrown’ just when they are 
about ready to die. William James 
was inclined to believe that we are 
afraid because we run away and 
are happy because we laugh, in- 
stead of the other way about. This 
hypothesis would fit the birth-con- 
trol movement. Fewer children are 
being urged because in every civi- 
lized country fewer children are be- 
ing born. 
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“Malthus, with his celebrated 
formula about the geometrical in- 
crease of population and the arith- 
metical increase of food, is severely 
taken to task by Professor Mark 
Jefferson in the April number of 
The Geographical Review. He de- 
nies both the geometry and the 
arithmetic. Next to the universal- 
ity of the growth of population he 
finds the most striking tendency to 
be a slowing down of the rate of 
growth in the larger countries. In 
the United States between 1800 and 
1820 the annual increase in popu- 
lation was 4.08 per cent. Between 
1900 and 1910 it was 2.10 per cent., 
and that included immigration. In 
the United Kingdom the annual 
rate during this same period has 
fallen from 1.56 to .91. In Germany 
the rate rose from 1.15 in 1820 to 
1.56 in 1895-1900, but had declined 
to 1.41 per cent. in 1906-10. Mal- 
thus predicted a doubling of the 
population of the United States 
every twenty-five years. This held 
true up to 1890. But we are now 
thirty-four years away from 1890 
and still 13,000,000 short of another 
doubling. The United States census 
for 1860 estimated our 1900 popu- 
lation at 100,000,000. Actually it 
was 77,000,000. Finland has dou- 
bled her population successively in 
49, 58 and 62 years; England in 45 
and 55 years; Argentina in 21 and 
21; but the present growth indi- 
cates a doubling in 50 years. Mal- 
thus predicted for England of 1898 
a population of 112,000,000. Actu- 
ally England and Wales in that year 
had 32,000,000 people. 

“Overestimating the growth of 
population, Malthus greatly under- 
estimated the growth of food, ac- 
cording to Professor Jefferson. The 
Englishman of 1798 could not fore- 
see the conquest of the world by 
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steam and the opening up of vast 
new food areas. Ironically enough, 
the check to population which he 
foresaw as supplied by hunger is 
really being supplied by abundance, 
by an increased standard of living. 
Those classes to whom the day’s 
food is a standing problem are in- 
creasing much more rapidly than 
those which take no concern for to- 
morrow’s bread. ‘The falling off 
comes almost exclusively from 
those to whom hunger is unknown. 
It is a complete reversal of Mal- 
thus’s doctrine.’ 

“It is all the more odd that the 
birth-control advocates should have 
chosen to call themselves neo-Mal- 
thusians when we recall that their 
interests are not Malthus’s inter- 
ests. He was concerned with a 


quantitative problem: the number 
of people the world could sustain 


without relief from war and plague. 
Birth-control thinks qualitatively. 
It is concerned primarily with the 
physical and spiritual effects upon 
the individual mother of what is 
described as excessive child-bear- 
ing. If Malthus had been assured 
that there would always be enough 
food in the world, his problem 
would not have arisen. From the 
birth-control point of view the large 
family is just as undesirable in 
food-glutted New Zealand as in a 
semi-starved Russia.” 


in 
— 





KNIGHTS oF COLUMBUS IN 
CONVENTION. 


Tue forty-third annual interna- 
tional convention of the Knights of 
Columbus was held at Duluth, 
Minn., during the first week of 
August, with an attendance of 3,000 
delegates and members and a total 
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gathering of more than 6,000 per- 
sons. Delegates were present from 
every State in the Union, from 
every Province in Canada, and 
from Mexico, Cuba, Panama, the 
Philippine Islands, and Porto Rico. 
All the supreme officers and di- 
rectors whose terms expired were 
reélected. 

Passing the 750,000 mark, the 
Knights now have 751,000 members. 
Forty new Councils were instituted 
in the last year, and the gross in- 
crease in membership for the year 
was 67,000. An increase of four 
and a half million dollars in insur- 
ance in the last year also was re- 
ported, the total insurance now in 
force exceeding two hundred and 
sixty millions. 

Two notable policy announce- 
ments were made: 

First, at the close of the present 
school year the Knights will dis- 
continue their night schools. The 
reasons are the depletion of the 
War Fund from $19,000,000 in 1919 
to about $2,000,000 now, and the 
belief of the Knights that the ma- 
jority of the war veterans have now 
been cared for so far as night 
schools are concerned. Other work 
for the veterans will go on un- 
abated. 

Second, this year there will be 
launched by the Knights the pro- 
gram for boys on which Brother 
Barnabas, nationally known expert 
on boy-training, has been working 
since the Atlantic City convention. 
Brother Barnabas’s program was 
accepted in its entirety. It centers 
about the building up of a great 
national boys’ organization to be 
known as the Columbian Squires, 
and the training of leaders in boy 
work, chiefly at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 
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Great Britain and the American Civil 
War. By Ephraim Douglass 
Adams, Ph.D. New York: Long- 


mans, Green & Co. 2 vols. $10.00. 
It might be assumed that this 
work was composed at a time when, 
because of American participation 
in the World War, there was in our 
country an accession of good feel- 


ing toward Great Britain. But, as 
a matter of fact, this friendliness 
between the two great English- 
speaking peoples had no influence 
in determining Dr. Adams’s choice 
of a theme, for his researches were 
commenced many years before the 
beginning of that mighty struggle. 
It may be remarked once for all that 
the author’s conclusions are justi- 
fied by the results of his extended 
and careful investigation. 

A letter to Secretary of State Sew- 
ard from Charles Francis Adams, 
our Minister to England, has doubt- 
less had considerable influence in 
shaping American opinion on the 
attitude of Great Britain during the 
war for Southern independence. 
Minister Adams was a competent 


observer, and at the time of sending 
his communication to the head of 
our State Department had been at 
his post for nearly a year, which 
frees him from the imputation of 
acting on impulse. 

He wrote: “That Great Britain 
did, in the most terrible moment of 
our domestic trial, in struggling 
with a monstrous social evil she had 
earnestly professed to abhor, coldly 
and at once assume our inability 
to master it, and then became the 
only foreign nation’ steadily con- 
tributing in every indirect way pos- 
sible to verify its judgment, will 
probably be the verdict made 
against her by posterity, on calm 
comparison of the evidence.” 

After quoting this opinion Pro- 
fessor Adams remarks that views 
among contemporary Englishmen 
were very different. His statement 
is supported by a quotation show- 
ing the opinion of the historian 
Grote, who believed that the British 
government and public had “dis- 
played most prudent and commend- 
able forbearance in spite of great 
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temptations to the contrary.” Sir 
William Harcourt, as late as Sep- 
tember, 1863, declared that con- 
spicuous among Lord Russell’s 
titles to fame was “the manner in 
which he has steered the vessel of 
State through the Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis of the American war.” 
From the beliefs of Englishmen 
in general the ethnical element 
could not easily have been ex- 
cluded. On the other hand, did the 
same subtle, though imperious 
force unduly sharpen Mr. Adams’s 
powers of inspection and feelings 
of resentment? At the outset the 
author states that Minister Adams, 
in the later years of the Civil War, 
saw reason “somewhat to modify 
his earlier judgment.” The diplo- 


mat’s first considered conclusion, 
however, appears to be the prin- 
cipal ground for the prevailing be- 


lief in America, as it likewise is, to 
a considerable extent, for the gen- 
eral opinion among the historians 
of the Continent. The interesting 
inquiry of Dr. Adams is whether 
the diplomat’s indictment was jus- 
tified, though there are many other 
instructive themes incidentally ex- 
amined in his book. 

The first chapter states the sub- 
ject of the author’s inquiry and 
includes a concise statement of 
American and British diplomatic 
contacts down to 1860. The com- 
mercial relations of the two coun- 
tries as well as their political ideals 
are also considered. Chapter II. 
cites eminent British writers and 
influential newspapers that ap- 
proved Northern opposition to the 
extension of slavery and praised the 
moderation of Lincoln’s sentiments 
toward the South, the section which 
was then very generally condemned 
in England. It is noticed that there 
were many Americans who knew 
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as little of tendencies as did British 
observers here or at home. When 
at last secession came, slavery, it 
was confidently asserted, was the 
ignoble and sole cause. The Times 
declared that “the North is for free- 
dom of discussion, the South re- 
presses freedom of discussion with 
the tar-brush and the pine fagot.” 

The strong forces, chiefly eco- 
nomic, that brought Englishmen to 
a different view are either enumer- 
ated or suggested. The Times, 
Dr. Adams states, was one of 
the first of British newspapers to 
begin the process of “face about.” 
Not unconnected with this change 
of policy appears to have been a vi- 
sion of scarcity or even of famine 
in the cotton markets of the world. 
The lack of unanimity among the 
English is to be explained by the 
conflict between their undoubted 
antislavery convictions and their 
powerful commercial interests. 
“Did the British Government ex- 
hibit an unfriendly attitude toward 
the North by a ‘premature’ Procla- 
mation of neutrality?” This im- 
portant question is exhaustively 
treated. The British press, with a 
few exceptions, supported the proc- 
lamation. 

The second volume is introduced 
by a satisfactory account of the pro- 
duction and distribution of the cot- 
ton of the Confederate States. The 
extent of unemployment in Eng- 
land, owing to the lack of its abun- 
dant supply, and the attitude to- 
ward the North of operatives and 
their kinsfolk, are concisely stated 
and easily understood. The Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, resolved on 
by Mr. Lincoln after the rejection 
by the Border States of his plan of 
compensated emancipation, is well 
described; also the construction of 
the Laird rams for the Confederate 
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naval service as well as a multitude 
of subjects familiar to readers of 
Civil War literature. 

In conclusion Dr. Adams does not 
fail to point out the influence upon 
democracy in Britain, which was 
presently to prevail, of the triumph 
of Union arms. With the reéstab- 
lishment of loyal governments in 
the late seceding States the current 
of cotton would soon set in to re- 
new the supply for which England 
had painfully waited. The edge of 
censure was turned by a restoration 
of prosperity; epithets, criticisms, 
and calumnies were subdued or for- 
gotten when clouds of anger had 
passed, and the blockade was 
raised. 

The present reviewer is of the 
opinion that even among the pro- 
fessional students of English and 


of American history there are not 
a few who would be benefited by an 


examination of this admirable 
work. It is greatly to be regretted 
that in the space here allotted it is 
not possible to mention more fully 
its separate merits. The subject is 
of extreme importance and has been 
treated in a decidedly interesting 
and scholarly manner. All who 
desire to distinguish between pop- 
ular delusions and scientific his- 
tory should become acquainted with 
this notable contribution to our 
political annals. Cc. H. MCC. 


The Cruise of the Nona. By Hilaire 
Belloc. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $4.50. 

Our thanks are due to the Hon. 
Maurice Baring for having inspired 
Mr. Belloc’s three happiest dedica- 
tions. To the high-hearted non- 
sense of the preliminary inscrip- 
tions to The Green Overcoat and 
On Nothing has now been added 
the superlatively fine dedication of 
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The Cruise of the Nona, in which 
Mr. Belloc, “off to sail the English 
seas once again, and to pursue from 
thought to thought and from mem- 
ory to memory such things as have 
occupied one human soul,” ex- 
plains the analogy between a jour- 
ney of this kind and life itself. “In- 
deed,” he says, “the cruising of a 
boat here and there is very much 
what happens to the soul of a man 
in a larger way. We set out for 
places which we do not reach, or 
reach too late; and, on the way, 
there befall us all manner of things 
which we could never have awaited. 
We are granted great visions, we 
suffer intolerable tediums, we come 
to no end of the business, we are 
lonely out of sight of England, we 
make astonishing landfalls—-and 
the whole rigmarole leads us along 
nowhither, and yet is alive with 
discovery, emotion, adventure, peril, 
and repose.” 

The cruise of the Nona began from 
Holyhead Harbour and covered the 
southern and a great part of the 
western coast of England. It went 
by easy stages, and with various in- 
terruptions; for the Nona, it is lov- 
ingly explained, is not a racing 
craft, nor has she an engine. She 
is a ten-ton sailing vessel, manned 
by her master and one other, and it 
is part of her character as “a good 
angel, revealing unexpected things, 
and a comforter and an introducer 
to the Infinite Verities,” that she 
takes her own time. The voyage 
is leisurely enough to be full of 
vagabond reflections, of historic 
memories called up by the places 
passed—St. Patrick’s Causeway, 
many-famed Plymouth, Torbay, 
where the Dutch fleet supporting 
William of Orange landed, Dover, 
through which, in “the intense ac- 
tivity of the Middle Ages, passed 
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and repassed the blood of the State, 
and the life running outwards from 
the heart of Europe at Rome,” 
Hastings, where Harold fell and the 
history of England was changed. 
There is time, too, for the consid- 
eration of grave and diverse issues 
suggested by this or that turn of 
thought: the decline of representa- 
tive bodies; the venality and empti- 
ness of the current English press; 
the profundity of Cardinal Man- 
ning’s “All human conflict is ulti- 
mately theological”; the curious ig- 
norance of Catholic faith and prac- 
tice found universally among the 
opponents of the Church; the close 
relation between Protestantism and 
the Old Testament; the freedom of 
the Catholic in things scientific; the 
possibility of the birth, presently, 
of a new religion in the extra-Cath- 


olic portion of the Occident. There’ 


is time for penetrating comments 
on the standards of literary excel- 
lence and the tenuity of literary 
fame; and there is time, most hap- 
pily, for a thousand flashes of the 
description of which Mr. Belloc is 
supreme master—description as 
fresh and full of reality as the 
morning light on the sea. 

The captain of the Nona has 
sometimes written more exuber- 
antly; but he has never written 
with richer or more sustained wis- 
dom. “The sea puts ever before 
us,” he says at the end, “those twin 
faces of reality: greatness and cer- 
titude; greatness stretched almost 
to the edge of infinity . . . and the 
certitude of a level remaining for- 
ever and standing upon the deeps.” 
It may be recorded of the Nona 
that she reached the Treasure Is- 
lands which the great steam yachts 
invariably miss; and that she 
brought a goodly part of the booty 
home. M. K. 
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A Scripture Manual. By Rev. John- 
Mary Simon, O.S.M. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner. Vol. I. $3.00. 

A Handbook of Scripture Study. By 
Rev. H. Schumacher, D.D. Vol. 
Il.: The Old Testament. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.00. 

In the Fulness of Time. The Gospel 
of St. Matthew Explained. By 
Herman J. Cladder, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Godfrey J. Schulte, S.J. 
Same Publisher. $2.25. 

Who’s Who in the Bible. By E. 
Fletcher Allen. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

Father Simon’s work is a wel- 
come addition to our Catholic Bible 
manuals. It is packed with infor- 
mation, well arranged, and excel- 
lently printed. The tone is pop- 
ular. The author is familiar with 
modern Scriptural problems, and 
these find mention in their place, 
but, believing that “the battle of 
Biblical Criticism has been won,” 
he aims at giving a clear and con- 
cise statement of the Catholic teach- 
ing on the Bible. The first part 
treats of the inspiration, canon, 
text, and senses of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, together with a short section 
on Biblical archeology. In the sec- 
ond part, the author gives a short 
introduction to each of the books 
of the Old Testament. The book 
has several maps and a very useful 
collection of the official pronounce- 
ments of the Church on the Bible. 
The list of Old Testament books on 
page 441 might carry an indication 
that Esther and Daniel are deutero- 
canonical in part. The reference to 
Psalm xciv. on page 63 should be 
corrected in accordance with page 
392. The map of ancient Jerusa- 
lem (facing page 135) has done 
service before, but its “Gordon’s 
Calvary” is none the less puzzling. 

The Old Testament is:a big sub- 
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ject. It fairly bristles with prob- 
lems—and they are not all due to 
rationalism or hypercriticism. Dr. 
Schumacher does not ignore these 
problems. Rather, like the learned 
scribe of the Gospel, he brings out 
of his treasury of learning things 
both old and new, and succeeds in 
packing an amazing amount of in- 
formation and erudition within 
small compass. The work, as the 
preface indicates, is intended for 
the seminary lecture room, which 
explains the conciseness and the 
skeletonized presentation of the 
matter. It will, at the same time, 
prove a handy book of reference 
for those who are already familiar 
with the varied and intricate prob- 
lems of Old Testament introduc- 
tion. Like the two preceding vol- 
umes of the series the book is ad- 
mirably printed. The twofold in- 
dex, of names and of subjects, adds 
much to its practical value. 

It is a pleasure to read over St. 
Matthew’s Gospel again with Father 
Cladder for a guide. He explains 
the message of the Gospel in sim- 
ple and earnest language, and his 
story loses none of the sacred charm 
and appeal that lights up the pages 
of the inspired writer. The book 
is well calculated to give the reader 
a new appreciation of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel and a clearer and deeper 
insight into its teaching. 

After all, why not a “Who's 
Who” for the Bible? The Bible is 
a little world of its own. Or, rather, 
it is a big world and of supreme 
interest to mankind. The work be- 
fore us is a biographical dictionary 
giving the names of several hun- 
dred of the more important per- 
sonages that figure in the Bible 
with a short life history of each. 
Each section carries one or two key 
references to the sacred text, and 
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for additional data the reader is re- 
ferred to the cross references in his 
Bible. With good judgment the 
author avoids all critical and his- 
torical discussions, which would 
only confuse the ordinary reader. 
But he gives enough information to 
identify the different characters 
and to make them live. The unfa- 
miliar form of many of the Old 
Testament names will suggest to 
the Catholic reader that the com- 
piler is not a Catholic. Perusal of 
the article on St. Peter will further 
corroborate this impression. The 
author, it would almost seem, has 
a positive dislike for the “first” 
Apostle. What is still more discon- 
certing, he gives us a two-page 
sketch of Peter’s life without any 
allusion to the great Petrine texts 
of the Gospels—Matthew, xvi. 16- 
19; Luke, xxii. 31, 32, and John, i. 
40-42, xxi. 15-19. Is this altogether 
loyal to the Scriptures and to the 
Savior Who made Peter? A. Z. 


History of the Irish State to 1014. 


By Alice Stopford Green. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $4.50. 

In this work, despite the modesty 
of the claim made by the author in 
her preface, that she has “brought 
together scattered fragments of 
history,” Mrs. Green has repeated 
the achievement of her Making of 
Ireland and its Undoing. There are 
people to whom it will come as a 
revelation that there was, at the 
early period of which she writes, an 
Irish commonwealth worthy to 
have its history told. For them, 
perhaps, there will be least profit in 
the fact that here for the first time 
is set down “a continuous and rea- 
sonable account” of this most im- 
portant contribution to European 
civilization. There is, however, a 
large body of readers with a cer- 
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tain amount of knowledge of the 
facts here recounted, who will re- 
joice to have gathered into a single 
compact volume material that is 
scattered through a thousand works 
and often hidden in, to them, inac- 
cessible archives and MSS. Not the 
least important feature of this lat- 
est fruit of Mrs. Green’s scholar- 
ship is the biographical data pro- 
vided at the end of each chapter, 
and most important among these 
are the notes supplied by that dis- 
tinguished historian, Dr. Eoin Mac- 
Neill. 

The early chapters, dealing with 
the primitive inhabitants and Cel- 
tic-speaking invaders, set up more 
definite boundaries between legend 
and fact than are always found, 
even in serious historical works, 
while the pages dealing with the 
fusion of races and the confedera- 
tion of their states into a free com- 
monwealth with distinctive social 
customs, an elaborate code of law, 
and a highly developed culture, 
based on a social system at once 
aristocratic and agricultural, alone 
make the work essential to the li- 
brary not only of the student of 
history but of the so-called “gen- 
eral reader.” Mrs. Green empha- 
sizes the fact that the intense na- 
tional feeling of the Irish, manifest 
even at that early period, centered 
not in the race but in the island, 
regarded by all its inhabitants at all 
periods of its history as singularly 
beloved of God, but, for whatever 
reason, always evoking “an affec- 
tion peculiarly intimate and fa- 
miliar.” 

This makes it easier to compre- 
hend the national feeling which 
mingled with the apostolic zeal in 
the hearts of her saints, notably St. 
Patrick and St. Columcille. No- 
where is this more manifest than 
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in the decision of Columcille, “that 
the poets be kept in Erin,” whereby, 
when the fate of the bards hung in 
the balance, the ancient pagan lore 
of Ireland was preserved to poster- 
ity—much of it to be overtaken by 
oblivion or destruction during the 
centuries of alien intolerance. 

Even though the superiority of 
Irish learning be a familiar fact, it 
is inspiring to have certain aspects 
of it brought home to us in Mrs. 
Green’s statements: that the Irish 
created “in the common speech the 
earliest national literature known 
to the new Europe”; that “nowhere 
in Europe, except in Ireland, were 
men educated bilingually”; and 
that this learning became the leaven 
of Continental culture. 

Lack of. space prohibits more 
than a passing reference to the 
chapters on the grades of that old 
society, on its law courts and ju- 
rists, on the share of the monas- 
teries in agricultural and industrial 
development. Down through the 
centuries Mrs. Green brings the 
story to the first ominous shadow of 
the Galls, looming against the lurid 
flames of their own kindling, the 
gradual spread of their devastating 
hosts, the establishment of their 
stronghold at Dublin, “the first 
‘city’ founded in Ireland,” and the 
series of efforts on the part of na- 
tive chieftains and kings to con- 
quer the Strangers, culminating in 
1014 in the great Battle of Clontarf 
under the High King, Brian Boru. 
It was “Brian’s Battle,” although 
on that field he fell beneath the axe 
of a “blue stark-naked” pagan earl. 
“Brian fell, but saved his king- 
dom.” For with his death, the cul- 
mination of his long effort at paci- 
fication and consolidation, there 
was an end of strife between Gael 
and Gall forever. B. M. K. 
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Science and Religion. By J. Arthur 
Thomson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
Professor Thomson of the Uni- 

versity of Aberdeen is an extraor- 

dinarily prolific writer, and this 
book contains the Morse Lectures 
for 1924 delivered at the Union 

Theological Seminary, New York. 

Anything touching the relations be- 

tween science and religion natu- 

rally attracts one’s attention, espe- 

cially if the book is written by a 

man who has made science his life 

work, as is the case here. Can- 
didly, however, we cannot see how 
the puzzled inquirer, and there are 
many such, is going to get much 
help from this book. He is told by 
numerous ill-informed writers and 
speakers that religion and science 
cannot exist in harmony; that one 
must exterminate the other, and so 
on; and he takes up this book to 
look for help in his difficulty. He 
will find a lot of useful informa- 
tion on scientific topics with fre- 
quent statements that nothing in 
them conflicts with the possibility 
of the existence of a God—quite the 
contrary. But as to any real coming 
to grips with the problems which 
appear when religion and science 
are discussed, there is simply noth- 
ing of the kind. This deficiency, 
we think, arises from the author’s 
vague idea of religion, which, as 
one expects in a non-Catholic work, 
is regarded as a purely subjective 
matter—“purely personal,” as the 
author puts it. Even his idea of 
the origin of religion is faulty, 
largely because he has obviously 
made no serious study of the his- 
tory of religion. Of course, a man 
cannot study everything, but then 
it is unwise to write about what 
one has not studiéd. 

True religion deals with hard 
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facts; facts just as hard as those 
of science, and until that is real- 
ized, it is quite futile to talk about 
its relations to science or anything 
else. It is well for students, no 
doubt, to be told that science does 
not require them to cease believing 
in God, but that does not get one 
very far upon the road, nor, we re- 
gret to say, does this book with all 
its obvious good will. It is the fun- 
damental error of subjectivity in 
religion which saps its vitals, as 
it does those of so many other 
books. B. C. A. W. 


An Introduction to Church History. 
By Rev. Peter Guilday, Ph.D. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.00. 
In seven brief chapters Dr. Guil- 

day writes of the meaning, scope, 
and value of church history and of 
the training and mission of the 
Catholic historian. His aim is to 
present an outline for the use of 
beginners in the field, and to in- 
terest American Catholics in this 
neglected branch of study. Church 
history, he tells us, gives us great 
principles by which to judge of 
events past and present. It makes 
us realize that the Church was the 
savior of Europe, the great civiliz- 
ing power in the world, the great 
teacher and educator, the inspirer 
of true art and architecture and 
poetry, the protector and patron of 
learning. It enables us to stand on 
such secure ground that, what 
might be a scandal and stone of 
stumbling tends to strengthen faith 
rather than to undermine it. 

He tells us that the duties of a 
historian are threefold: first, to as- 
certain the facts precisely as they 
happened; next, to interpret them 
in the way in which they happened, 
with firm but delicate balancing of 
their causes and effects; and, lastly, 
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to show their connection in the 
clearest possible fashion and with 
absolute sincerity. 

Dr. Guilday brings out clearly 
the fact, mentioned by De Maistre, 
that history for the past three cen- 
turies has been nothing but a great 
conspiracy against the truth. He 
traces the modern prejudice against 
the Church from the standpoint of 
history to Luther and the Magde- 
burg Centuries, and dates the mod- 
ern reaction against the lies of the 
Reformation to the first general 
critital history of modern times, 
the Ecclesiastical Annals of Baro- 
nius. He well says “that the spirit 
of critical interpretation, as it be- 
comes more and more refined and 
freed from the mechanistic view of 
life and civilization, is bringing out 
into the light a truer picture of the 
past of Catholicism. Credit is due 
and credit is now willingly accorded 
to-day to Catholic scholars like 
Lingard, Janssen, Denifle, Gasquet, 
Von Pastor, Batiffol, Tixeront, and 
others.” 

We hope that Dr. Guilday and 
his confréres at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America will found a 
school of American scholarship, 
that will take away the reproach 
he himself makes against us of be- 
ing so far behind our brethren 
abroad in the field of historical re- 
search. B. L. C. 


The Pilgrimage of Henry James. By 


Van Wyck Brooks. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

The Pilgrimage of Henry James, 
a study of the novelist’s relations 
with his own country, his dissatis- 
faction because, as he believed, he 
could not develop his literary tal- 
ents here, and his efforts at accli- 
mating himself in England after an 
unsuccessful trial of Paris and Italy, 
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is animated throughout with that 
geniality, grace of style, and persist- 
ent insight into the more recondite 
that have made its author, Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks, known as the most 
brilliant and creative of the younger 
literary essayists in America. 

Large issues are raised and suc- 
cinctly presented. Can a creative 
artist ever do his best if he aban- 
dons his own country and people; 
can he ever find his way into the 
roots of instinct and impulse of 
another people, even though so 
nearly akin as, in this instance, the 
English? On the other hand, can 
Henry James’s case be considered at 
all representative or determining? 
The one question to which the au- 
thor apparently concedes an affirm- 
ative answer is whether the United 
States is fatal to the artist. Dostoev- 
ski had found himself in danger 
of absorption by Europe; Turgenev 
needed to return home periodically 
for a “strengthening bath.” But 
James never became one with the 
French circle; much as he admired 
the English, he could never quite 
become one of themselves. To the 
last he remained a colonist abroad. 
Not a cosmopolitan, indeed; for, as 
Colonel Higginson observed, a cos- 
mopolitan is at home even in his 
own country! James, in England, 
wrote of Americans still. When his 
material grew scanty, his writings 
suffered. He never absorbed Eng- 
lish life sufficiently to use it crea- 
tively. 

Is the great writer necessarily the 
voice of his own people? Had 
James remained in America, his 
faculties, he was convinced, would 
have been stunted. Would he have 
been different, had he been born in 
England? Could he have been re- 
ally at home anywhere in this 
world? His handicap—was it not 











a modern form of that accidia which 
has at different times wrought 
havoc in Christendom? In any 
event, it did not prevent his becom- 
ing the first of the greater Ameri- 
can novelists in the tradition which 
opposes individuality to the herd in- 
stinct. J. E. J. 


Education in East Africa. A Study 
of East, Central and South Africa 
by the second African Education 
Commission under the auspices of 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund, in codp- 
eration with the International 
Education Board. Report pre- 
pared by Thomas Jesse Jones, 
Ph.D. New York: Phelps-Stokes 
Fund. 

This report gives the results of 
the travels and labors, during 1923, 
of sincere and earnest men to un- 
ravel and knit up the threads of 
native education in East, Central, 
and South Africa. The informa- 
tion gathered together is enormous. 
The criticisms are justified. The 
conclusions and suggestions are 
helpful, but not all. Why should 
the report approve, for example, the 
decision to educate (provide build- 
ings, etc.) the children of all the 
Mohammedans in Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory at public expense, while the 
children of all the pagans or all the 
Catholics or all the Protestants will 
not receive a similar treatment. 

For sixty years the pioneer work 
of education has been in the hands 
of missionary societies. Mission- 
aries founded schools, and prop- 
agated “elementary” education far 
and wide, with the aid of money 
charitably contributed by good peo- 
ple in Europe and America. Gov- 
ernments stood aloof. All is now 
changing. The governments are be- 
ginning to aid in the work of native 
education, but of the taxes contrib- 
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uted often mainly by the natives, 
only one per cent. or less of the 
total expenditure is given for this 
all-important work. Abyssinia and 
Portuguese East Africa do not de- 
serve much more blame than the 
others. 

What is to be taught in these 
schools? The report answers: 

1. “Education must embrace all 
that is found necessary elsewhere.” 
When more means will be forth- 
coming those subjects will be added 
which will make East African edu- 
cation completely adapted to the 
conditions under which the major- 
ity of the natives live to-day. 

2. Character must be developed. 
“There is an increasing agreement 
that religious instruction and prac- 
tice are essential to sound character. 
The pronouncement of British Colo- 
nial officials in favor of religious in- 
struction for the education of the — 
African people is a striking testi- 
mony to its importance.” 

But, according to the report, the 
governments are founding schools 
in which no religion is being taught 
and the children are being brought 
up atheists. Missionaries are to be 
allowed in, according to another 
scheme, to teach for a while, and 
thus religion assumes the position 
of a poor relative to hygiene and 
agriculture. 

Dr. Jesse Jones is right in stating, 
“If religion is to have its full influ- 
ence, it must influence all the activ- 
ities of the school.” The Directors 
of Education in East Africa are, 
then, wrong in trying to form agri- 
culturists only, or artisans only. 
Manual skill together with some in- 
tellectual formation is not enough. 
Otherwise they will form men, 
knowing the value of money, with 
desires that know no curb, deter- 
mined to have the pleasures money 
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can buy, and allowing nothing to 
stand in the way of their acquisi- 
tion. 

The position of the Catholic 
Church in Africa is the right one, 
for she is striving that the whole 
man, soul and body, be formed. In 
her schools the teachers strive that, 
while the intelligence receives light 
through knowledge, the will may be 
strengthened and trained by the ac- 
quisition and practice of virtues. 
She is trying to form not only good 
Christians but God-fearing citizens, 
conscious of their duties to God, to 
themselves, and to the State, and 
apt to perform them. 

We are sorry the commission did 
not see more of the important Cath- 
olic Missions in Basutoland, Kenya, 
and Tanganyika, and that mention 
of them was omitted. 

This report is important and op- 
portune. It vindicates the work of 
native education done by mission- 
aries in the past. It enlightens mis- 
sionaries, directors of education, 
and colonial officials as to the fu- 
ture. It traces some broad lines to 
be followed. It will do good. 

H. A. G. 


The Commandments of Men. By 
William Henry Moore. Toronto: 
Printers Guild Limited. 

This book appeals to its readers 
to “take back the minding of their 
own affairs.” It stimulates serious 
thought, and yet glistens with a 
comic candor that will serve to keep 
even the opposite-minded in good 
humor. 

The preliminary contention is 
that “idolatry is apparently in- 
herent to humanity” and that men 
have simply turned from graven 
images to “gods of ink and vapour.” 
The author says that in the worship 
of words whole cults have devel- 
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oped around such terms as De- 
mocracy, Social Service, Sac- 
rifice, Efficiency, and Social Jus- 
tice. Groups of this kind quickly 
pass from a policy of benign solici- 
tation to a system of coercion. All 
glow with anxiety to introduce, and 
to see enforced, such social legisla- 
tion as will carry out their pro- 
grams. In mind with William 
Sumner writing forty years ago, the 
writer holds that people flock to 
these rapidly multiplying organiza- 
tions because the business of sitting 
down and thinking what our neigh- 
bor ought to do “is interesting, ro- 
mantic, moral, self-flattering, and 
public-spirited all at once.” State 
compulsion is being sought and ob- 
tained to such an extent that he de- 
duces: “Something more than what 
we may eat or drink, and may or 
may not do with our Sundays is in 
peril; it is not alone our property 
that is at stake; our religion, and 
all that we have is at the mercy of 
those who control the coercive ma- 
chinery of the state.” In com- 
menting upon the amorphous amal- 
gamation of Protestant sects into a 
sort of “social religion,” he writes: 
“If it seems harsh to say that the 
Protestant Churches have lost their 
charities and Protestant charities 
have lost their religion, it is not the 
words that are harsh, it is the facts 
themselves.” 

His observations involving 
“group psychology” indicate the en- 
vironment of Le Bon and Freud. A 
great light is let in when he points 
to charity as the means of eliminat- 
ing many social evils, but the issue 
is soon befogged by saying: “I con- 
fess I cannot tell you what Charity 
is.” He somewhat confirms this 
when, in his “historical tabloid,” he 
accuses Christianity of using char- 
ity for only the first three centuries. 
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Like other authors who eschew the 
scholastic method of definitions 
and clear-cut distinctions (where 
distinctions should be made), his 
words lack clarity when an attempt 
is made to unravel the tangled re- 
lations of the individual, the 
Church, and the State. The book’s 
chief value consists in contending 
that Paradise is not to be reéstab- 
lished upon earth through the mul- 
tiplication and enforcement of the 
“commandments of men.” E. M. B. 


Brazil after a Century of Independ- 
ence. By Herman G. James. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 
This is not a great book, but it is 

a good book, and good books on 

Brazil are scarce. It will form a 

useful handbook for general in- 

formation, and it goes much beyond 
the scope of the usual handbook in 


that it gives a clear, clean, honest, 
and fair vision of the Brazilians in 
an account untouched alike by the 
golden glow of official propaganda 


and the venom of prejudice. The 
author has recently rounded off a 
study of South American history 
and politics by a year’s sojourn in 
the country he describes, and his 
conclusions are much more reliable 
than those of the casual tourist. 

Six chapters are devoted to the 
economic conditions of the country, 
and four to its history, while two 
chapters are given to the individual 
states and a chapter each to physi- 
ography, politics, and social condi- 
tions. The work concludes with a 
chapter of sensible advice to the 
tourist. The chapters on the co- 
lonial and imperial history of the 
country are very well done, and 
Catholics will welcome this brief 
compendium of the work of the 
Jesuits in Brazil, which is too little 
known in this country. 
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A pleasant relief from the usual 
tirade against the Church and the 
morals of the country is afforded 
by the chapter on social conditions. 
A paragraph like the following, for 
instance, is unusual: 

“The separation of church and 
state has not diminished the hold 
of the Roman Catholic Church on 
the population as a whole. Con- 
siderable proselyting has been done 
by various Protestant sects, but, 
aside from arousing some very 
readily understandable irritation, it 
has not made any appreciable im- 
pression on the overwhelmingly 
Roman Catholic character of the 
country.” 

The book has a full index and a 
descriptive bibliography. The con- 
temporary works mentioned in the 
bibliography are, unfortunately, of 
poor caliber. J. F. O'H. 


Corvey Abbey (“Dreizehnlinden”). 
A Lyrical Epopee by F. W. Weber. 
Thought into English Verse by 
Maximilian A. Miigge. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $4.00. 

This is a rendering into “Locks- 
ley Hall Couplets” of a narrative 
poem published in 1874 and signal- 
ized by a success which has sent it 
into two hundred and fifty editions. 
Weber was a popular poet of the 
minor order, born in Westphalia in 
1813, who, like our own Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, was both physi- 
cian and versifier. He was a mem- 
ber of the Centrist Party in the 
Reischtag, an admirer of Swedish 
verse, some of which he rendered 
into German, and a devotee of Ten- 
nyson, whose Aylmer’s Field, Enoch 
Arden, and Maud he translated ad- 
mirably. 

Dreizehnlinden is a verse narra- 
tive whose setting is Saxony in the 
early part of the ninth century, be- 





fore Christianity, the “religion of 
love,” had achieved a victory over 
the forces of heathenism. It tells 
the story of a chivalrous pagan 
prince, Elmar, who becomes the 
victim of the machinations of a 
Christian lord, Gero. Elmar is con- 
demned to exile, is harbored and 
converted by the monks of “Drei- 
zehnlinden” (the Benedictine Ab- 
bey of Corvey). Within the year 
Gero’s duplicity is exposed and El- 
mar is permitted to return home. 
His joy is crowned by the hand of 
the lovely Christian Princess Hilde- 
gunda, whose life he had once saved 
and who had cherished his memory 
in her heart. The tale is told in 
leisurely fashion and with much of 
that grace and sympathy which 
characterize the narrative poems of 
our own Longfellow. The trans- 
lator’s verse is not always smooth, 
but has the greater merits of vital- 
ity and color. J. J. R. 


Boy Guidance. Outlined and Edited 
by Rev. Kilian Hennrich, 
O.M.Cap. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $2.00. 

We have had little from a Cath- 
olic viewpoint on the important 
question of boy welfare. Some of 
our leaders claim that this work is 
unnecessary because of the hold 
upon boys which the sacraments 
give the Church. But, as Father 
Bruehl says, in one of the finest 
and most thoughtful papers of the 
book, “the Church must still be a 
living and controlling force in the 
life of the boy after the doors of the 
parochial school have closed upon 
him.”—And the Catholic boy in 
other schools! Therefore, there 
should be no question as to the 
value of this work. 

In papers which form the eight- 
een chapters of the book we are en- 
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abled to see the work outlined, 
more or less briefly. “Characteris- 
tics of a Boy” is a fine paper, 
though, in some aspects, for exam- 
ple the part imagination plays in 
youth, it needs to be supplemented 
by the deeper, psychological insight 
of “Character Training in Ad- 
olescence.” Fairness and sym- 
pathy are stressed as requisites for 
effective leaders of boys, but in two 
of these “Leadership” papers a re- 
vision for publication would have 
made the papers more effective, be- 
cause more thorough. 

But as the editor, himself a con- 
tributor of several papers, states, 
this book “is a pioneer work” and 
should be commended for breaking 
ground in a field lying fallow far 
too long. Our Juvenile Court rec- 
ords show we neglect our boys of 
to-day; our war records show we 
neglected our boys of the last gen- 
eration. Some Catholic publicists 
give our high percentage in Army 
and Navy to show our loyalty. 
From sad knowledge, our chaplains 
knew that the majority of these 
soldiers had been away from Church 
and sacraments for years; that 
many of them became Catholic 
again “for the duration of the war” 
and are unknown to their present 
pastors. Therefore, such work as 
this should be encouraged, for in 
the hands of those who take it up 
largely lies the future of the Church 
in America. T. J. MCK. 


A Biographical Dictionary of the 
Saints. With a General Introduc- 
tion on Hagiology. By Right Rev. 
F. G. Holweck. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $10.00. 

This volume, exhaustive in its 
references and yet of reasonable 
compass and admirable simplicity, 
is one of which students and read- 
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ers have long felt the need. The 
foreword tells us that the book has 
not been compiled primarily for the 
purpose of edification—“My first 
care has been a most scrupulous ad- 
herence to truth, the soul of all his- 
tory, consequently also of hagiol- 
ogy.” It may be remarked that the 
scholarly thoroughness of this work 
is itself a factor towards the best 
kind of edification. 

An eighteen-page introduction 
gives an admirable summary of the 
main features of hagiological sci- 
ence—sources for the lives of saints 
and servants of God, and an outline 
of the history and the present pro- 
cedure in causes of beatification 
and canonization. A new and very 
valuable feature is the attention 
given to the liturgical cult of the 
saints. A revival of interest in li- 


turgical matters among Catholics 
has been apparent in recent years, 
and this volume will help to link 
up private devotion to the saints 
with their public veneration in 
the Universal Church or in par- 
ticular localities and religious in- 


stitutes. G. D. M. 
He Was a Man. By Rose Wilder 

Lane. New York: Harper & 

Bros. $2.50. 

This novel, ostensibly based on 
the life of Jack London, has certain 
qualities to recommend it, in spite 
of the fact that, if measured by the 
standard of Christian ethics, its 
value is negligible. That, of course, 
considering the source of the au- 
thor’s inspiration (for Jack London 
was a frank and avowed pagan), is 
hardly surprising. The book is well 
written, a rarity nowadays in fic- 
tion. It is sympathetic, revealing 
on the author’s part a remarkable 
knowledge of and intimacy with the 
lives of the human “underdogs” of 
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this world. It has a certain vigor 
not often found in the writings of 
women fictionists. On the other 
hand, however, its attempts at 
achieving realism through the me- 
dium of mere detail tend to make 
the story at times rather tiresome; 
it is, frankly, a little long-winded. 
And it is the author who is long- 
winded, not the characters, which is 
a fault. This fault shows in the 
characterization: the characters of 
the novel do not always “live alive.” 
The book convinces me, however, 
that Mrs. Lane, already a practiced 
writer with several successful vol- 
umes and many short stories to her 
credit, has powers as a novelist 
which may yet produce a fine large 
work of fiction. Cc. P. 


The Redemptorists. By George Steb- 
bing, C.SS.R. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $2.35. 

The Preachers of the Passion. By 
Father Herbert, C.P. Same Pub- 
lisher. $2.25. 

Within the past five years scores 
of volumes have been published 
here and abroad, dealing with the 
history, spirit, and activities of the 
chief religious orders and congre- 
gations of men and women in the 
Catholic Church. The two under 
review form part of a series of 
studies that are now in_ the 
course of publication here and in 
England. 

Father Stebbing divides his work 
into three main divisions: the ex- 
ternal object and interior spirit of 
the congregation, its past history, 
its present status. He tells us that 
the original idea of St. Alphonsus 
“was to gather together a body of 
priests who should follow as closely 
as possible the life and example of 
Jesus Christ; and who, for the ex- 
ternal development of that institu- 
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tion, should devote themselves to 
the preaching of the Gospel to the 
poor.” The missions still hold their 
primacy of place among the Re- 
demptorists, but other works have 
since been added, such as the care 
of parishes, the apostolate of the 
press, foreign missions, and work 
for the Roman Congregations of the 
Church. 

We read with special interest the 
brief account of the Paulist seces- 
sion from the Redemptorists in 
1858. Father Stebbing, however, 
wrongly accuses Father Hecker and 
the first Paulists of undue impa- 
tience, and incorrectly asserts that 
their aims would have been prop- 
erly attained had they remained 
with the old congregation. This 
indeed is to write pro domo, but not 
according to facts. It was not a 
question of patient waiting at all, 


but a question whether the aposto- 
late of conversion of the American 
non-Catholic was to be carried on 


by direct or indirect methods. To 
this day many of the Redemptorists 
advocate, as their German forbears 
did seventy years ago, the sole ap- 
peal of the Catholic missions in the 
making of converts. It is good to 
remember that the early Paulists 
were unjustly dismissed for dis- 
obedience, their German superiors 
not grasping the inherent right of 
every Catholic’s direct appeal to 
Rome. 

We have no quarrel, however, 
with Father Stebbing. He cannot 
be expected to know the facts in the 
case as well as his American breth- 
ren, who are more capable of judg- 
ing the case, because they have read 
all the original documents. 

Father Herbert’s volume opens 
with a brief biography of St. Paul 
of the Cross, followed by two in- 
tensely absorbing chapters on the 
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Passionist rule and spirit. Besides 
the three simple vows, every Pas- 
sionist takes a fourth vow, to de- 
vote his life to making the Passion 
and Death of Jesus Christ better 
known and loved. 

Father Herbert describes in detail 
the novitiate, the studentship, the 
lay brothers, the government of the 
order, and the apostolic missions. 
He tells us of the various founda- 
tions of the Anglo-Hibernian prov- 
ince, and gives us brief biographies 
of well-known Passionists, like 
Father Dominic who received New- 
man into the Church, Father Igna- 
tius, Father Devine, and others. A 
final chapter treats of the Sisters of 
the Cross and Passion. a & Cc 


Textbooks.—Many excellent high 
school textbooks have recently been 
published: Open Doors to Science, 
by Otis W. Caldwell, Ph.D., and 
W. H. D. Meier, Ph.D. (96 cents), 
is a clear and comprehensive intro- 
duction to the study of science, 
which may be used with profit in 
either the upper elementary or the 
lower high school grades. A Tezt- 
book of General Botany, by Wm. H. 
Brown, Ph.D. ($2.96), will be found 
superior to many similar books in 
that it deals more with general prin- 
ciples than specific types, and so 
covers all localities. The Principles 
of Economics, by Thomas Nixon 
Carver, Ph.D. ($1.48), inclines far 
too much to a purely materialistic 
viewpoint. Starting Points in So- 
cial Science, by A. G. Keller, Ph.D., 
although satisfactory in other re- 
spects, cannot be recommended on 
account of the chapters treating of 
the “evolution” of religion, and 
marriage as an “expedient.” Se- 
lected Readings in Municipal Prob- 
lems, edited by Joseph Wright 
($4.00), is very comprehensive, but 
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rather heavy reading. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.) 

General Science, by Wm. H. Sny- 
der, Sc.D. ($1.60), stresses the utili- 
tarian aspect of the study of science. 
New Biology, by W. M. Smallwood, 
Ida L. Reveley, and Guy A. Bailey 
($1.60), is a well-written and finely 
illustrated volume. Elementary 
Principles of Physics, by Robert W. 
Fuller, Raymond B. Brownlee, and 
D, Lee Baker ($1.80), is particularly 
good because of the summary, ex- 
ercises, and questions at the end of 
each chapter. Newman, Prose and 
Poetry (60 cents) contains a number 
of representative extracts, admirably 
selected and edited by George N. 
Shuster. (Boston: Allyn & Bacon.) 


Among recent publications which 
will prove of assistance to teachers 
of English are: Speaking and Writ- 


ing English, by Max J. Herzberg 
and Wm. Levin ($1.50), News 
Writing, by Leo A. Borah ($1.40), 
Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside 
Inn (in the Academy Classics 
Series), edited by H. W. Boynton 
(80 cents), and Stevenson’s Kid- 
napped, edited by A. B. de Mille 
(80 cents), all published by Allyn 
& Bacon; Ways to Better English, 
Enlarged Course, by Thos. H. 
Briggs and Isabel McKinney 
($1.36), Outlines of American Lit- 
erature, with Readings, by Wm. J. 
Long ($1.80), Arnold’s Essay on 
Wordsworth, with Selections from 
the Poems of Wordsworth, edited 
by Benj. R. Ward (56 cents), King 
Henry IV., Part II. (in the New 
Hudson Shakespeare Series), edited 
by Ebenezer Charlton Black, LL.D., 
all published by Ginn & Co.; and 
New Practical English for High 
Schools, by Wm. Dodge Lewis, 
Litt.D., and James F. Hosic, Ph.D., 
published by the American Book 
Co., New York, 
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Teachers of foreign languages 
will find helpful French Composi- 
tion and Pronunciation Exercises, 
by Noélia Dubrule and Herbert E. 
Manser ($1.40), French Grammar, 
with Middle Index, by F. Lister, 
B.A. (in connection with which is 
the French Grammar Cahier, also 
with Middle Index), Poésies Choisies 
pour la Jeunesse, by Frederick Hay 
Osgood, Rostand’s Les Romanes- 
ques, edited by Henry Le Daum (64 
cents), and Segundas Lecciones de 
Espanol, by Carolina Marcial Do- 
rado ($1.24), all published by Ginn 
& Co. Among the new Allyn and 
Bacon publications are: Five French 
Comedies, edited by L. J. Setcha- 
nove (80 cents), Contes Faciles, 
edited by Suzanne Roth (80 cents), 
Favorite French Stories, edited by 
Clifford S. Parker, Ph.D. (80 cents), 
Spanish Composition, by Joseph S. 
Galland, Ph.D., and Roberto Brenes- 
Mesén ($1.40), and Latin Poetry, 
edited by John W. Basore, Ph.D., 
and Shirley H. Weber, Ph.D. 
($1.80). 

Our Nation’s Heritage, by Reu- 
ben Post Halleck, M.A., LL.D., and 
Juliette Frantz, M.A. (American 
Book Co.), is a readable and inter- 
esting history, but one which can- 
not be favorably noticed because it 
gives a totally inadequate presenta- 
tion of Christianity, and also be- 
cause it recommends Hendrik Van 
Loon’s most unhistorical Story of 
Mankind. 

The Basis of Racial Adjustment, 
by Thomas Jackson Woofter, Jr., 
Ph.D. (Ginn & Co. $1.40), is a 
very readable and fair-minded at- 
tempt to throw light on existing 
conditions among the Negroes, with 
some excellent suggestions regard- 
ing the solution of problems con- 
fronting both their race and 
ours... K. M, 





Pamphlet Publications.—The Cath- 
olic Truth Society (London. 5 
cents each) presents: the Catholic 
doctrine on Original Sin with ob- 
jections answered in simple, read- 
able fashion by Rev. C. C. O’Con- 
nor; Inspiration, by Rev. Cuthbert 
Lattey, S.J., dealing primarily with 
Biblical inspiration, one of a Scrip- 
tural series well worth the attention 
of the Catholic reader; two histor- 
ical studies, The Council of Nicza, 
by A. L. Maycock, and The Fires of 
Smithfield, by Dom Dunstan Ponti- 
fex, O.S.B., a crowning moment in 
Church history and a crucial one 
in English history viewed with the 
perspective of time; St. Cecilia, a 
portrait by Rev. S. Anselm Parker, 
O.S.B., rich in the artistic detail of 
the Acts of the Martyrs tempered 
by historical accuracy and acumen. 

An attractive introduction to the 
“intimate life” of one of the new 
saints, St. Madeleine-Sophie Barat, 
by a Religious of the Sacred Heart, 
is published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. (New York. 10 cents). 

A thought-provoking study of the 
“child contemplative” of Carmel, 
St. Teresa, “The Little Flower,” by 
Very Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., 
is a timely reprint from THe CatnH- 
otic Worip. The cover carries a 
charming, authentic likeness by 
Augustus Vincent Tack. Another 
worth-while Paulist Press publica- 
tion, Puritanism in History and 
Literature, by Rev. Terence L. Con- 
nolly, S.J., is a well-designed cor- 
rective to Long’s History of English 
Literature. (5 cents each.) 

The perennially fascinating topic 
of Vocations, treated by that spir- 
itual master, the late Rev. William 
Doyle, S.J., is offered for considera- 
tion by the Irish Messenger Press 
(Dublin. 5 cents). 

The Catholic Mind for June 8th 


NEW BOOKS 


is a Eucharistic number treating 
“The Church and the Eucharist,” 
“The Real Presence,” and “The 
Mass.” The issue of June 22d is 
devoted to “Isaac Jogues, Mission- 
ary and Martyr,” and “The Jesuit 
Martyrs of North America’; that 
of July 8th contains two able socio- 
logical studies, the one on “The 
Family, Its Essentials,” by Rev. 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., the other, 
by Rev. Joseph J. Ayd, S.J., on 
“Crime, the Criminal, and the Com- 
munity”; “Natural and Supernatu- 
ral Science” and “Blind Chance or 
God?” (the latter first published in 
THe CatHotic Worwip for May, 
1924), by the late Rev. A. L. Cortie, 
S.J., with “An Array of Achieve- 
ment” by Catholic scientists, form 
the content of the July 22d issue. 
(New York: The America Press. 5 
cents each.) 

A Catholic View of Evolution, by 
Rev. H. P. Smyth (Evanston, IIL. 
1421 Oak Ave. 10 cents) is a state- 
ment much to be recommended for 
brevity, clarity, and temperance. 

The International Catholic Truth 
Society presents: The Sacrament of 
Penance, a careful informing ex- 
planation of Confession, by Rev. 
Matthew J. W. Smith; The Devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart and a Word 
upon the Rosary, by the Right Rev. 
Canon Moyes, D.D.; Reasons for Be- 
ing a Catholic, by E. H., and Jour- 
neys to the Catholic Church—Floyd 
Keeler’s “In Quest of Faith,” and 
“Why I am a Catholic,” by John 
Meyer (5 cents each). 

In American Youth and Foreign 
Missions, the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America, Maryknoll, 
N. Y., tells the story of its contribu- 
tion to and work for the missions 
with the taking style and apt illus- 
tration so characteristic of its pub- 
lications. 





NEW BOOKS 


Jews and Catholics, by Rev. A. F. 
Day, S.J. (London: Catholic Guild 
of Israel), presents for Christian 
consideration, factors explanatory 
of the Jewish position and problem, 
deserving the attention of Catholics. 

Straight Talk to Non-Catholics, 
by C. Pliny Windle, asks and an- 
swers, in popular style, the ques- 
tion, “Is the Catholic Church Intol- 
erant?” (Chicago: Iconoclast Pub- 
lishing Co. 5 cents). 

Democratic Americanization, by 
M. E. Ravage, is a bit of trenchant, 
constructive criticism well worthy 
of perusal. Fair-minded people will 
admit with this writer that we have 
brought upon ourselves the immi- 
gration “problem” by being “un- 
neighborly at the start and undem- 
ocratic at the finish.” To solve the 
problem we must improve our pol- 
icy (The Peoples of America So- 
ciety, 41 Union Square, New York). 


International Conciliation (June) 
states the “Diplomatic Relations 
between the United States and 
Japan, 1908-1924” through official 
papers. The September issue pre- 
sents addresses on “European Se- 
curity,” by Dr. Edward Benes of 
Czechoslovakia, Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, and Mr. J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald. 

In a continued study of “Repa- 
ration,” the Dawes plan is shown 
in operation (Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, Vol. VIII., Nos. 
5, 6. 5 cents per copy), while 
No. 7 of Vol. VIII. gives Manley 
O. Hudson’s survey of “The Work 
of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice during its first 
three years.” 

The New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice publishes an 
interesting “Fifty-first Annual Re- 
port for 1924.” 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS. 
. Z.: Rev. Aloysius Ziskovsky, S.T.B., Professor of Sacred Scripture and Liturgy, the St. 


Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


. C. A. W.: Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, F.R.S., M.A., M.D., Se.D., LL.D., Ph.D., K.S.G., 


Professor of Anthropology, St. Michael’s 


College, Toronto, Canada 


. L. C.: Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer; founder and spiritual 
director of The Catholic Unity League; author of Studies in Church History, etc. 

. M. K.: Blanche M. Kelly, Litt.D., Associate Professor of English, College of Mt. St. Vincent, 
New York City; Editor-in-Chief of The Signet. 

. H. McC.: Charles H. McCarthy, Ph.D., Knights of Columbus Professor of American History, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; Associate Editor of The Catholic 


Historical Review. 


. P.: Charles Phillips, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature, University of Notre Dame, Ind.; 


Editor of Pan. 


. M. B.: Rev. Edward M. Betowski, S.T.M., Professor of Homiletics, St. Joseph’s Seminary, 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


. D. M.: George D. Meadows, writer, Oak Ridge, N. J. 
» C.S.Sp., Tituler Bishop of Themiscyra; Vicar Apostolic of 


G.: Right Rev. H. A. Gogarty 
Kilima Njaro, Central Africa. 


J.: John E. Jacoby, former instructor, University of Minnesota; literary critic, York, Penn. 
—s Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Ph.B., formerly private secretary to the U. S. Minister 


to Uruguay; Prefect of Religion, 


University of Notre Dame, Ind. 


Joseph J. Reilly, M.A., Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, Ware, Mass. 
+ ketaion Murphy, M.A., Ph.D., Teacher, New York Public School. 
: Mary Kolars, B.A., Head of the English Department, The Brownson School, New York 


” City. 
. J. McK.: Rev. Thomas J. McKeon, assistant, St. Mary Star of the Sea Church, Sausalito, Cal. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. Aprpteron & Co., New York: 

Sainte-Beuve. By Lewis F. Mott. $5.00. 

Benzicer Bros., New York: 

Honour Thy Mother. By Father Alexander, O.F.M. $1.00. Social Problems and Agencies. 
Edited by Henry S. Spalding, S.J. $2.50. A Link between Flemish Mystics and English 
Martyrs. By C. S. Durrant. $5.25. A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist. By Dom 
Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. $1.75. 

BrentTano’s, New York: 
Ulysses Returns. By Roselle M. Montgomery. $1.50. 
Gronce H. Donan Co., New York: 
Red Ashes. By Margaret Pedler. $2.00. The Red Lamp. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. $2.00. 
E. P. Dutrron & Co., New York: 
From President to Prison. By Ferdinand Ossendowski. $3.00. 
P. J. Kenepy & Sons, New York: 

Our Modern Chaos and the Way Out. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. 30 cents. Rebuilding a Lost 
Faith. By John L. Stoddard. Popular ed. 60 cents. The Virgin Birth. By Martin 
J. Seott, S.J. $2.00. 

Lonomans, Gaeen & Co., New York: 
Modernism and the Christian Church. By Francis Woodlock, S.J. $1.25. 
Roseat M. McBaiwe & Co., New York: 
Theodore Dreiser. By Burton Rascoe. $1.00. 
Tae Macmittan Co., New York: 
Voices of the Stones. By A. E. $1.50. Hesperides. By Ridgely Torrence. #1.75. 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York: 
Life’s Little Pitfalls. By A. Maude Royden. $1.25. 
Faepericx Pusrer Co. (Inc.), New York: 
Matters Liturgical. By Rev. Joseph Wuest, C.SS.R. Translated and revised by Rev. Thos. 
W. Mullaney, C.SS.R. $3.00. The Three Divine Virtues. By D. I. Lanslots, 0.S.B. $1.50. 

Craates Scarener’s Sons, New York: 

Drums. By James Boyd. $2.50. 
MoNASTERY OF THE VisrTaTION, Brooklyn: 

Draw Near to Jesus. By Lieutenant-Colonel M. De S. 
Tue Sraatronn Company, Boston: 

Was Christopher Columbus a Jew? $1.50. 
B. Heaper Boox Co., St. Louis: 

Novena Manual of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. By Rev. Joseph A. Chapoton, C.SS.R. 
$1.60. Parables for Grown-Up Children. By S. M. C. 80 cents. The Greatest Man on 
Earth. By Thomas Mack. %1.75. The Sanctuary of Strength. By Robert Eaton. $2.00. 
The Master's Vineyard. By J. P. Redmond. $%1.35. A Pilgrim’s Miscellanea. By M. D. 
Stenson. $1.60. St. Thomas Aquinas. Edited by Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. $2.25. The 
Return of the Ortons. By A. H. Bennett. $1.75. The Apostles’ Creed. By Alexander 
MacDonald, D.D. $3.25. Letters to an Infidel. By Rev. Matthew J. W. Smith. $1.25. 

Tae VincenTiaAN Press, St. Louis: 
His Mystic Body. By Francis X. McCabe, C.M. 25 cents. 
Joun W. Wrntericn, Cleveland, 0O.: 
Christian Denominations. By Rev. Vigilius H. Krull, C.PP.S. 13th ed. 
Eprrions pe ta Varare France, Paris: 
Les Fumées de l’Encens. Par Louis De Launay. 7/r. 50. 
Lisraraieg Hacuette, Paris: 
Giovanni Pascoli. Par Albert Valentin. Poémes Conviviaur. Par Giovanni Pascoli. 
Traduits et annotés par Albert Valentin. 

P. Lernreccevx, Paris: 

Dévotions et Pratiques Ascétiques du Moyen Age. Par Dom Louis Gougaud. 7 /r. 
Meacure pe France, Paris: 

Georges Duhamel. Par César Santelli. 6/r. 50. 
Peantn er Cre, Paris: 

Grandes Figures de lU'Eglise Contemporaine. Par Claude d’Habloville. 7/r. 50. 
Pion-Novaarit, Paris: 

L’Enchantement Breton. Par André Chevrillon. 7/r. 50. 
La Rewarssance pu Livas, Paris: 

Le Génie Romain. Par Albert Grenier. 20 fr. 
Liprarare Srocx, Paris: 

Propos d’un Entrepreneur de Démolitions. Par Léon Bloy. 12/fr. Jésus ou Barabbas. 

Par Wilfred Monod. 10 /r. 
Les Eprrions pv Frievve, Lyon: 
Les Grands Mystiques de la Peinture. Par Sirieyx de Villers. 10 /r. 
Maatert, Turin: 

Le Jubilé hors de Rome. Par P. J. Lacau, S.CJ. 1fr. S. Thome Ag. in Aristotelis Lib. 

De Anima Commentarium. Editio recentissima cura ac studio P. F. Angeli M. Pirotta, 0.P. 
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A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


College of Mount St. Vincent on Hudson 
City of New York 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 





Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulness and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 


PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION 


EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


Co_Lece—Four-year Courses leading to the Degree of B.A. or B.S. 
PEDAGOGICAL and SeEcrRETARIAL Courses open to Junior and Senior Students 
Write for Prospectus 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT ST. VINCENT ON HUDSON Saw YORE 











SACRED 
HEART 
SANITARIUM 


offers comfort, rest, and help. Skilled atten- 
tion and splendid facilities. A cheerful, 


homelike place for recuperation. 


Write for Booklet “Vv” 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 
24 East 91st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Private School for Catholic Girls 
Resident and Day Pupils 
French the Language of the House 


Address Mrs. ATWOOD VIOLETT 




















CIGAR 


FAMOUS ForQUALITY 








The New Testament 
(Douay Version) 
POCKET EDITION 
Flexible Leatherette Cover 
Size 2% by 4% Inches 
Ready for Immediate Delivery 
Single Copies, 25 Cents—Carriage Extra 
Special Price 10r Quantities 


CHAPLAINS’ AID ASSOCIATION 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 








MTree: 














Books by the Paulist Fathers 


BE OF GOOD HEART. Very Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. .............. $1.50 

FALSE PROPHETS. Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. ...........2ececeeeeeeee 2.00 

GRACE. Translated by Very Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. . 

MORE JOY. Translated by Very Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 

PROGRESS IN PRAYER. Edited by Very Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. ... 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Wedewer-McSorley 1.25 

SACRAMENT OF Bery AND OTHER ESSAYS, THE. Very Rev. 
Joseph McSorley, C. 

ITALIAN CONFESSIONS—HOW TO HEAR THEM. Very Rev. Joseph 


McSorley, C.S.P 
RECONSTRUCTION VIRTUES. Very Rev. Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P. 


STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY. Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. 

THE INQUISITION. Translated by Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. ..... 
THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY. Translated by Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. 1.00 
QUESTION BOX, THE. Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. ................ .30 
EL BUZON DE LAS CUESTIONES. Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. ... .50 
CHILD’S MASS BOOK, THE. Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. ................. 05 
IN HIS FOOTPRINTS. Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. ... 50 Cents; Paper, 20 Cents 
CONSUMERS AND WAGE-EARNERS. Rev. J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P. ........ 1.25 
a rr oe, oy Ce MNO, CLE, vc ccccccedccseccsssocensesen 1.25 
Cenne mame, seem J. Meet Rose, CSP. onc scctcccdcccacciccosee 3.50 
SANCTITY AND SOCIAL SERVICE. Rev. J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P. ........ 1.50 
INDULGENCES AS A SOCIAL FACTOR IN THE MIDDLE AGES. _ 


Translated by Rev. J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P 
INNOCENCE AND IGNORANCE. Rev. ‘J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P. 


ASPIRATIONS OF NATURE. Very Rev. Isaac T. Hecker, C.S.P. ....... 
CHURCH AND THE AGE, THE. Very Rev. Isaac T. Hecker, C.S.P. ... 
QUESTIONS OF THE SOUL. Very Rev. Isaac T. Hecker, C.S.P. ... 
KING’S HIGHWAY, THE. Very Rev. Augustine F. Hewit 

LIFE AND =e OF THE REV. F. A. BAKER. Very Rev. Augustine , 


F. Hewit, C.S.P. 
PROBLEMS ‘OF THE AGE. Very Rev. Augustine F. Hewit, C.S.P. 


HOW TO BECOME A CATHOLIC. Very Rev. George M. Searle, CS.P. 50 
PLAIN FACTS FOR FAIR MINDS. Very Rev. George M. Searle, C.S.P. .25 
TRUTH Arey CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, THE. Very Rev. George M. 

1 


Searle, C.S 
LIFE OF Gitzist, THE. Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 
PARISH SERMONS. Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. .......cccccccecccceececes 1.50 
SPIRITUAL LIFE, THE. Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 
RETREAT FOR PRIESTS. Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 
RETREAT FOR NUNS. Rev. Walter Elliott, got erteteagamtcrgiqes 2.25 
MANUAL OF MISSIONS. Rev. Walter Elliott, Ned otis Dou die oiabennéie 1.00 
JOHN TAULER’S SERMONS AND CONFERENCES. Translated by Rev. 
Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 1.75 
SERMONS IN MINIATURE. Rev. Henry E. O'Keeffe, C.S.P. 
THOUGHTS AND MEMORIES. Rev. Henry E. O’Keeffe, C.S.P. ......... 
CERTAINTY IN RELIGION. Rev. Henry H. Wyman, C.S.P. 
50 Cents; Paper, 15 Cents 
SAVIOUR’S LIFE, THE. Arranged by a Paulist Father 75 


Orders for any of the above books received at 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 597TH SrrReet New York, N. Y. 






































THE CHURCH RACK 


For the Supply of 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKLETS 
_IN CHURCH VESTIBULES 


cA Needed and a Fruitful Work 


——— 











Why the Rack Should ; PAMPHLET BACK 
Be Introduced CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


{ “Sound Doctrines should be 
circulated as widely as pos- 
sible."—Letter of Pope 
Benedict, April 15, 1920. 


{ The Pamphlet Rack in the 
church vestibule is an ex- 
cellent medium for distri- 
bution. 

{Is convenient and inviting 
—it pays for itself. 

{ An effective means of nour- 
ishing the spiritual life of 
the people. 

{ Recummended by the Hier- © | 
archy and hundreds of PLACE YOURI: 
pastors. OFFERINGS 

IN THIS BOX 

















SIZE—Width, 22 inches; Height, 29% inches; Depth (at Base), 
3% inches. Nineteen Pockets). MATERIAL—Pressed Metal. 
COLOR—Maroon or Green, finished with Gold Trimmings. 
WEIGHT—10 lbs. WEIGHT (Crated for Shipment)—32 lbs. 


Price: $11.00 F. 0. B. New York 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Rack, 1200 Assorted Pamphlets, $17.00 


THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 WEST 59th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 























STUDIES 


An Irish Quarterly Review of Letters, Philosophy, and Science 








The Table of Contents of the June, 1925, issue reads as follows: 
THE BuDGET ar ....-George O’Brien 
ELECTRICITY IN AGRICULTURE ...-C. Boyle 
Tue CATHOLIC CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL LAW H. Somerville 
A New MeEtTHOop oF WaGeE DistTRIBUTION V. M. Crawford 
THE RETURN OF THE MIDDLE AGES A. E. Clery 
HOMER FROM Two POINTS oF VIEW -M. Tierney 
UNPUBLISHED IRISH PoEMs—No. 30 Osborn J. Bergin 
THE GRAND ORIENT IN FRANCE Denis Gwynn 
THE ROMANCE OF THE ROSE A. L. Maycock 
InisH CATHOLICS AND THE BRITISH LABOUR MOVEMENT. . Joseph Clayton 


CHRONICLE— I. CANONIZATION OF Two CATECHISTS....George Byrne 
II. NorEworTHY CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH 
REVIEWS OF Books 





STUDIES was founded in 1912 as an organ of Irish scholarship. Its general character 
and worth may be ju 

1. From the type of article it publishes. The guiding principle in its management is the 
common good of Ireland—moral, intellectual, social, and economic. Each article is expected to 
forward, directly or indirectly, this object. 

2. From the names of the distinguished writers who contribute to its pages. These are all 
specialists in some department of knowledge; but they write for the general reader rather than 
for the specialist. 

3. From the fact that its circulation, which increases with every issue, has been more than 
quadrupled in recent years. What better testimony to the worth of a review than an ever- 
widening circle of readers? 


Do you wish to keep in touch with the great movements of the day, whether domestic or 
foreign, as interpreted by Irish scholars in the light of Catholie principles? Then read the articles 
in Studies. 

Do you wish to keep in touch with the best books of the day? Then read the reviews in 
Studies. No other journal in Ireland or England devotes so much space to book-reviews. 





STUDIES is issued early in March, June, September and December. 
The Editorial Offices are at No. 35 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin 





Price, Single Copies, 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, 15 shillings, post free. 





Dublin: THE EDUCATIONAL COMPANY OF IRELAND, Limited 
Lendon and St. Louis: B. Herder Melbourne: William P. Linehan 




















For the CATHOLIC 
POINT of VIEW 
Read 


THE TABLET 


The Interesting Catholic Newspaper and Review 


Established 1840 


The Editor of Columba, the 
official monthly of The Knights 
of St. Columba, says: 


“THE TABLET” is to-day one 
of the finest organs of Catholic 
news in existence. Every article 
appearing in it is from a writer 
of the very best type, and no 
Catholic who is desirous of keep- 
ing abreast of the times can af- 
ford to go without it. 


WEEKLY FEATURES 


NOTES AND NEWS OF THE WEEK: A reasoned 
summary of the principal happenings of the week. 


TOPICS: Powerful articles contributed by the foremost 
leaders of Catholic thought and learning. 


ETCETERA: A weekly causerie noting events and 
commenting on personalities of interest to Cath- 
olics. 


REVIEWS. LITERARY NOTES. CHESS. 
NOTES FOR MUSICIANS. 


WEEKLY LETTERS from our own correspondents 
in ROME AND IRELAND 


NOTES FROM FRANCE 


ALL THE IMPORTANT CATHOLIC NEWS OF 
THE WEEK 


ARE YOU SEEKING 


Books of Catholic Interest that are out of 
Print? 


If so, advertise for them free of charge 
in the Tablet Readers’ Book Market. 


SEE THIS WEEK’S TABLET 


THE PUBLISHER 
Tablet House, 19 Henrietta Street, 


London, W.C.2 


Post free for 52 weeks for 30 s.; 26 weeks, 15s; 
13 weeks, 7 s. 6d. 


Send a postcard for a specimen copy 




















BIOGRAPHY 
His e, Sains pace, fete Cardinal Farley. Right Rev. Mgr. 
. Lavelle 
pe of My Life, The. 
— a A—Mother Amadeus. Dudley 


Woo 

True History’ of Maria Monk, The. William L. Stone. 
STORIES OF CONVERSIONS 

God's Voice in the Soul. A Convert's Story. 

My Conversion. F. X. Farmer, 8.J. 

My Home-Coming. Ingeborg Magnussen. 

New land Conversion, J. G. Robins. 

Open Window, The. Samuel Fowle Telfair, Jr. 

one of My Religious Experiences, The. Rev. Henry 

. Wyman, 0.8. 
mS Story of a Conversion. V. Rev. T. mS Tobin. 
Why Ronald Knox Became a Catholic. . Bertrand 
L. Conway, C.8.P. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Angee Assumption, The. H. P. Russell. 
po Non-Catholics, The. Rev. Bertrand L. 
Conway, OsSP 
Brief History of ‘Religion, A. 
Century of Catholicism, x V. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D.D. 
Chained Bibles Before and After the Reformation. 
Rev. J. M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap. 
Cee of Galileo, The. Rev. B. L. Conway, 
8.P 


Is the Catholic Church a Menace? Dudley G. 


By s Nua. 
Mary 


Advanced 
Apostolate 


Wooten. 


Lather, Short Studies. Rev. Moorhouse i. X. Millar, 
S.J. and James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. 
“oo Bible’’ in Pre-Reformation Times, The. Rev. 
M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap. 
Outline of Church History. V. Rev. T. J. - % D.D. 
ir > Diluted Catholicism. Vv. Rev. F. Hewit, 


Ps , re Day. Rev. 


0.8.P. 
Why Priests Do Not Marry. Rev. B. L. Conway, 0.S.P. 
THE PAPACY 
America's Tribute to Pope Benedict XV. Edited by 
V. Rev. Thomas F. Burke, C.8.P. 
Canon Law, The Pope and the People. 
Darwin Fox. 
False Decretals, The. Rev: B. %, Spree, 0.8.P. 
Temporal Power, The. L. J. 8. 


DEVOTIONAL. 
Gomes , Gunes, The (Prayer). Rev. John J. Burke, 


0.8.P. 
Beauty of Holy Scripture, The. Rev. P. Kuppers. 
Catholic as Citizen and Apostle, The. Rev. Walter 


Elliott, C.8.P. 
an Home, The. James suedient Gibbons. 
Devotion to the Holy Spirit. Rev. McSorley, ©.S.P 
onsignor de ‘stgur 
er. 


Holy Communion. 
Holy Sou 


Bertrand L. Conway, 


Samuel F. 


ls, The. By a Paulist Fat 
Hope. Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
H *s Praise of Love. Rev. Joseph McSorley, ©.8.P. 
ng Necessity a Virtue. Rev. W. Elliott, 0.8.P. 
Methods for Life’s Big Business. Rev. B. Rush 


Ranken, 8.J. 
Mystery of Suffering, The. Rev. W. Elliott, O 
Novena for Vocations, A. Rev. J. Elliot Ross, 0.8.P 
Novena to the y,* irit. Rev. John J. Burke, 0.S.P. 
Novena to the Hi host. Compiled by Rev. Walter 


Elliott, 0.8.P. 
Our Father, The. Abbé Grou, 8.J. 
Soul-Blindness. Rev. Joseph McSorley, C0.8.P 
The Pearl of Great Price or The Religious Life. Rev. 
M. D. Forrest, M.S.C 
Why We Should Hope. Rev. Walter Elliott, 0.S.P. 
wee of the Commonplace, The. Rev. Walter Elliott, 


WAY OF THE CROSS 
Little Stptiens on the Way of the Cross. Rev. John 
J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Some Thoughts on the Way of the Cross. Rev. John 
Burke, C.8S.P. 
Stations of the Cross. Cardinal Newman. 
Stations of the Cross for Children. A Religious of the 


Guéranger. 


Cenacle 
ADVENT 
Dom 
for Advent from 
Thomas A Kempis 


Advent. Its Meaning and . 
Rags 
Bethlehem. Father Faber. 


Babe of Bethichem. The. 
Bmmanuel, God With Us. 5S. C. J. 


Paulist Press Pamphlets 


Meditations f Rev. Richard F. Gerke, 8.J. 
Why Was Christ Born? Joseph McSoriey, 0.8 

LENT 
Rev. 


ht a Day for Lent. . Gillis, 0.8 
po  - pret i = 


e Time, The. Daily i) for Lent from 


Christ's Last gear. Rev. Henry 3 E o'K ffe, 0. 
's ny . O° ~ 8.P. 
Did Christ Rise @ tev. Paul Scheas. 
Fruits of Lent. 


iled L, the 7 Rev. 
John J. be OsP. 


Lent in Rev. John J. Burke, ©.8.P. 

Lent, Te M and Purpose. From the Liturgical 
Year by Dom Guéranger. 

Selected Prayers for Lent. Rev. J. M. Gillis, 0.8.P. 
—_ of Lent, The. Rev. Joseph McSorley, 0.8.P. 
ree on Holy Week. Selected from Thomas 4 


whocaine ‘on the Passion of Jesus Christ. Bishop Rose- 


crans. 
Three-Hours’ Agony. By a Paulist Father. 


MONTH OF THE SACRED HEART 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Rev. B. L. 
Conway, .P. 
Sacred Heart, The. Short Meditations for June. Rey, 

Richard F. Clarke, 8.J. 
MONTH OF THE BLESSED MOTHER 
Our Lady’s Month. Rev. John J. Burke, 0.8.P. 
MONTH OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
Meditations on the Precious Blood for Every Day of 
the Month. From the French of Msgr. La Rocque. 


DOCTRINAL 


THE CHURCH 
Authorized Interpreter of Holy Scriptures, The. Wil- 
liam H. Sloane. 
Catholic Church, What Is the. Rev. R. Felix, 0.8.B. 
Catholic Faith, The. Rev. John B. Harney, C.S.P. 
Christian Unity—The Means of beggar It. By os 
Missionary. 
Christian Union, Projects of. J. 
Church of the Li God, The. 6 a” ~~ 
Divine a of the Church, The. Rev. John B. 


Harney, C.S. 

Divinity of Christ, The. Rev. James M. Gillis, 0.8.P. 

Is One Church As Good As Another? Rev. John B. 
Harney, C.S.P. 

Is There Salvation Outside the Church? Rev. Henry 
C. Semple, 8.J. 

Mystical Body of Christ, The. Rev. L. E. Bellanti, 8.J. 

Sixty Assertions of Protestants. 

The ss ay of the Church a Proof of Her Divinity. 
Rev. J. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


To Whom ‘Shall We Go? Rev. ©. Van de Ven. 
ee and His Answer, A. Rev. A. P. Doyle, 
Trust the Church. W. ve P. Steshiey. 

h n Birth, The. Rev. Seren, 0.8.P. 

le Church, The. H. >. Russell 
Voice of the Good Shepherd, The. Does It Live? 
And Where? Rev. Edmund Hill, ©.P. 

Why I Am a Catholic. Rev. John B. meenet, 0.8.P. 
Why Not Be a Catholic? M. D. Forrest, M.S.O. 


THE MASS. 
Ceremonies of the Mass, The. Rev. ©. C. Smyth. 
Hearing of Mass, The. 
Keeping Sunday Holy. V. Rev. J. B. Bagshawe. 
Sunday Mass. V. Rev. G. Akers. 


THE SAC CRAMENTALS 
Confession of Sin, The. Rev. John B. Harney, ©.8.P. 
Confession of Sins a Divine Institution. Rev. B. L. 

Conway. ©.8.P. 
Proquent, Communion for Young and Old. Rev. James 
A aloney. 
Conventual Life, The. Right Rev. sos Ullathorne. 
Indulgences, The Doctrine of. Rev. Pope, 0.P. 


Purgatory. Henry Grey Graham, M.A. 

Whom God Hath Joined. Rev. J. Elliot Ross, 0.8.P. 

wy Anglican Orders Are Not Valid. A Peaulist 
ather 


CATECHISMS 
Catechism for First Confession. 
the Liturgy, A. By a Religious of the 
Sacred Heart. 
Chaplain’s Catechism, The. Rev. J. McSorley, ©.8.P. 
Inquirer’s Catechism, The—Lead Kindly Light 
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EDUCATION 


Catholic Civilization and the American Republic. 
Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P. 

(stholic Education. Rev. W. J. Kerby, Ph.D 
(stholic Evidence Movement. Rev. Bertrand L. Con- 


“0.8.P. 
Néiem and Catholicism. Bev. James M. Gillis, 0.8.P. 


or stem, The. t.. A. 
wd aay ‘ 27 , -— 8.T.L. 
Open-Mindedness. Rev. J. Maorley, C.8.P. 


Manners and 

hology -_ the Oatholic Teacher. Rev. G. B. 
0’Toole, Ph.D 
Parochial Schools. Rt. Rev. John P. Oarroll, D.D. 
Sociologist in Mexico, A. Right Rev. Mgr. Francis 


0. Kelley, D.D., LL.D. 
Spiritual America and Catholic Life. Rev. Thomas F. 


Burke, C.S.P.' 
ETHICS 


Birth Control. Rev. B. L. Conway, C.8.P. 

Catholic Loyalty. Cardinal Gibbons. 

Catholicism and Peace. Rev. Joseph wt 8.J. 

Bthics of Labor, The, Father Cuthbert, 0.S.F.O. 

Ethical Basis of Wages, The. Father Cuthbert, 0.S.F.0 

Bthics and History of Cremation, The. Rev. Bertrand 
L. Conway, C.S.P. 

Sin of Indifference and the Faculty of Moral Indigna- 
tion, The. Rev. William J. Kerby, Ph.D. 

Virtue of Bigotry, The. Rev. R. J. Keefe, LL.D. 


HAGIOGRAPHY 


THE BLESSED MOTHER 
Devotion to Mary Right and Useful. By a Paulist 


Father. 
Mary, the Mother of God. V. Rev. Oanon P. A. 
Sheehan. 
es, Tower of Ivory and Glory of Israel. -V. Rev. 
. A. Sheehan. 
THE SAINTS 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Patroness of the Poor. 
Thomas B. Reillr. 
St. Francis de Sales, Wise and Loving Counsels of. 
St. Francis Xavier—‘‘A Buccaneer of Christ.’’ 
Charles Phillips. 
Rev. S. Lum- 


St. rk of Our Lady of Sorrows. 
St. Jerome, His Fifteenth Centenary. V. Rev. Thomas 





Rev. 






















mer, 
F. Burke, C.S.P. 
St. John Capistran—‘‘A Soldier-Saint of Italy.’’ 
Thomas B. Reilly. 
St. Joseph, Model vo Pidelity. By a Paulist Father. 
St. Katherine = Alexandria—‘‘A Saint for Soldiers.’’ 


Charles Philli 
i rary—* “The Pearl of Paray.’’ L. 


St. os a 
St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland. V. Rev. Canon A. 
Vv. Rev. 


8t. Paul—'"'The Avectte of Reconstruction.’’ 
Thomas F. Burke 8.P. 

St. Paul, the yu of the World. Rev. John Cava- 
nang 

St. Paul of the Cross, the Saint of the Crucified. By a 
Passionist Father 

Saint Teresa——‘'The Little Flower.’’ Joseph Mce- 
Sorley, C.8.P. 

St. Vincent de Paul—‘‘Apostle of Organized Charity.’’ 
Henry Somerville, 

Martyrs of Moscow, The. Francis McOullagh. 

Mothers of the Saints, The. F. «ey = 

e t. 


Twenty-two Martyrs of Ugands 
Streicher, W.F. 


LITERATURE 


Abiding Power of Dante, The. Edmund G. Gardner. 

American Spirit, The. George N. Shuster. 

Cape Point Crew, The. Jacques Busbee. 

Catholic Founders of the National Capital, The. 
garet B. Downing. 

Catholic View in Modern Fiction, The. 

George Bernard Shaw. Daniel A. Lord, 

Life and Literature—The Need of a Catholic Press. 
Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 

Martyrs According to Bernard Shaw. D. A. Lord, 8.J. 

Noel: A Christmas Story. Christian Reid. 


‘Rev. H. 


Mar- 
May Bateman. 
8.J. 


Price: 








Puritanism in History and Literature. Terence L. 


Connolly, 8.J. 


‘“*To Prepare the Way.’’ Julia C. D.x. 
PHILOSOPHY 
Christian Unity, The. Arthur 


Coes — and 


Bducated Classes, an and Bogus Religion. By James J. 
alsh 
Incarnation and the World Crisis, The. V. Rev. 


Edward A. Pace, Ph.D. 
I Wish I Could Believe. John S. Baldwia, A.M. 
Philosophy and Belief. V. Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D. 
Propaganda of Paganism, The. Dudle % Wooten. 
Psychoanalysis. Rev. Charles Breet. h.D, 
Reason and Religion. By Rev. Fs O.P. 
Scholastic Philosophy mplainel, T he. . Heary H. 


Wyman, C.S.P. 
To the Unknown God. Rev. H. E. Calnan, D.D. 


SCIENCE 
Astronomy and Mother Church. Edith R. Wilson, M.A. 
Centenary of Scientific Thought, A. Sir Bertram O. 


A. Windle, LL.D 
os and ‘‘Darwinism.’’ Sir Bertram ©. A. Windle, 
Evolution—Do We Come From Adam Or An Ape? 
Rev. R. Lummer, O. 
Is the Catholic Church An Enemy to Science? Rev. 
R. Lummer, OC. 
Refiections on Evolution. Rev. H. 0. 


Man or Ape? 
Hengell, Ph.D. 
Rev. J. T. Blankart. 


Relativity or a —|_ 


Saints or Spirits? Agnes Repplier. 

— ~~ Religion en and Now. James J. Walsh, 

spiriticm, Vy. Rev. Gocese M. Searle, O0.8.P. 

Talks for the Times. . Rev. George M. Searle, 0.8.P. 
SOCIOLOGY 

American Equality and Justice. Rev. Henry O. 


Semple, 8. 
Bolshevism. Rev. R. A. McGowan. 
Care of + amas Poor, The. James J. Walsh, 


Case of Socialism vs. the Catholic Church and the 
United States, The. Rev. Henry C. Sent 8.J. 
Catechism of the Social Question, A. John A. 

Ryan, D.D., and Rev. R. A. RY 


— java s and Social Reform, The. Rev. Joseph 
eSorle 
Catholic Seckal w Worker in an Italian District, The. 


Daisy H. Moseley 
Catholic Womanhood and the Socialistic State. Helen 


Haines. 
~— Cheeky and the Plight of Burope. Rev. John 
yan, D.D. 
Catholic Doctrine on the Right of Self-Government. 
Rev. John A. —— D.D. 
hristian Doctrine of Property. Rev. John A. Ryan, 


Common Sense on Immigration. Rev. James M. Gillis, 


C.8.P. 
Family Limitation. Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D. 
Henry Geoape and Private Property. Rev. John A. 


Ryan, 
Ku-Klux Klan, The. Rev. James M. Gillis, 0.8.P. 
ae J. Bec 


Labor’s Ascendancy. 
Program of Reform by Legislation, A. Rev. 
John A. Ryan, D.D. 
Protestant ory om in South America. Rev. John F. 
O’Hara, 0.8.0 
Industrial Relations. William 


Religious Ideals in 
Cardinal O'Connell. 

RB ~ | Duties of Labor, The. Rt. Rev. Mgr. M. 
d. avelie, 

Socialism or Democracy. Father Cuthbe 0.8.F.0. 

Socialist State Doomed to Failure, The. v. Joseph 
J. Mereto, 8.J. 

es x | Reform on Catholic Lines. Rev. John A. Ryan, 


Supreme, Court oh me Minimum Wage, The. Rev. 


Yan, ° 
Wage ——. for Women. Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara. 
What Is Justice? Rev. H. C. Semple, 8.J. 

Why the Catholic Church ones Accept Socialism 


V. Rev, George M. Searle, 0.S 
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The Paulist Fathers’ Broadcasting Statior 


The Radio is forcing itself cn the Catholic Church. The American 
people are taking not only their news and their entertainment, but—to a 
degree—their religious instruction from the air. 

Protestant ministers have, from the beginning, utilized the Radio. 
Let them have due credit for their enterprise and zeal. 

Catholics, typically conservative, have (perhaps for too long) ob- 
served the advice. “Be not the first by whom the New is tried.” 

The time has come for the establishment of a CATHOLIC BROAD- 
CASTING STATION. 


The Paulist Fathers of New York 


(With the Approbation of His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes) 


Have contracted for the erection of a Broadcasting Station. The con- 
tract calls for the completion of the station before the first of July. 
The cost of construction and maintenance is very great. 

All those who favor the erection of such a station are asked to assist. 


The Paulist League 


Has been already established for the purpose of financing this enterprise, 
as well as for 
Distributing literature. 
Conducting circles for the study of Catholic doctrine. 
Promoting popular lectures on religious and social Topics. 
Donations, large or small, for these works are solicited. 
Thousands of members have already been enrolled. 
Dues for membership in the Paulist League are $1.00 annually. 


Kindly send donations or dues to 


The Paulist League 


425 West 59rn STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


Please Mention “The Catholic World.” 











“UNRIVALED 
FACILITIES OF 


MAUSOLEUMS 
PRE-EMINENT 
IN _BEAUTY-AND 
DURABILITY— 
CONSULTATIONS 


AND 
CORDESRONDENCE 
INVITED 


This Coward *‘Good Sense’’ is 
shoe for growing, baby feet. Its 
leathers and natural shape give perfect free- 
dom to the five squirming toes. Its sturdy 


build provides the protection needei by in- 


fants’ tender feet. 
PRESBREY- | [ee ifcnna- 
more than some, but their long wear makes 
them really economical. 
Sold Nowhere Else 
James S. Coward 
270 Greenwich Street, New York 


00 *FIFTA: AVE. - NEW YORK s# € z (Near Warren 8t.) 


| rR LL 0 “Shoes of Quality Since 1566” 





STORIES! STORIES! 


THE IDEAL SHORT STORY MAGAZINE 





How many Catholics know that we have a Catholic short 
story magazine which offers the best fiction in the market? 


The ideal companion for trip, for voyage, for week-end, or 
holiday. 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy 
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The = Magnificat 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

















Holy Year ierimage to the 
Eternal City =e 


Pope Pius XI. has proclaimed 1925 the Holy Year in Rome. In his 
proclamation, the Holy Father made an urgent appeal to Catholics of 
the whole world to go to Rome for this extraordinary occasion, and : 
the event of the new year will find travelers from all parts of ther 
Christian world already on their way to the Eternal City. 


It will be a year crowded with special services and ceremonials ta 
which all the Hierarchy of the Church in Rome will participate. 


An opportunity is offered of visiting the American Church in Rome 
conducted by the Paulist Fathers, and the portals of the Basilicas will _ 
’ be open at all times to the vast number of pilgrims who will throng © 3 
the Eternal City. is 


In codperation with the American Express Co., THE Wort 
is planning a series of moderate priced and. better de tours, — 
visiting Naples, Rome, Genoa, Nice, Marseilles, Lourdes, and Bor- 
deaux, sailing October 24th and December 8th. bs 


oF. 


A Spiritual Director will accompany each pilgrimage and an encase . 
will be secured with the Holy Father. 


The anticipated large volume of travel to Rome this year makes Ps 
advisable to make arrangements for the trip far in advance. 


For further information fill out this coupon or address a letter to 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
120 West 60th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me inforaation on the Holy Year Pilgrimage sailing in the 

















